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| HE author. c the fol- 
* 


N to the literary world, 


by ſeveral other com pſiions, 


articularly his Salter, nod 


in is one Religion; the conſe- 
pot oe of Which, though 


written pretty. much in the 


fame ſpirit, were very. diffe- 
rent; the former procuring him 


dhe eſteem and | intimacy of 
ach many g gentlemen of the army; 


whereas the latter drew en 


All his writings ſhew- him te 
have viſited thoſe parts of 
+577) : A 2 Europe, 


1 lowing piece is well 


him the C pleen and rage of 
the whole body of 1 4: 6: 4 


* 
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Europe, which are more par- 


ticularly the refidenge of the x 
"muſes, and where he appears 
to have made ſuch a uſe of 
his travels, as it were to be 
wiſhed all travellers did, 
learning the languages of the 
ſeveral countries, attentively 
reading their beſt authors, 
and converſing with the per- 
ſons moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
ſcience and capacity, whoſe 
confidence a fimilar genius 
eaſily introduced to him ; 
of this, with regard to Eng g- 
land, many inſtances will be 
ſeen in eo following ſheets; 
indeed he never mentions 
England but with terms of 
approbation and praiſe, and is 
20 kind as to take up the 


cud- 


PRE FACE. 
cudgels! for us, againſt a con- 
ted French writer charging 


us with dulneſs and i ignorance. 


There is an unhappy ſaying, 
rarement d courir le monde on 
nevient homme de bien; it was 
otherwiſe with our author; 


he returned from the moſt 
polite courts of Europe, not 


only with à mind enlarged by 
literary acquiſitions, but with 
a heart confirmed in uniform 
habits of virtue; beſides his 
1 irreproachable behaviour in 
the public ſtation to which 


he was nominated, he has 


imployed his talents, for the 


benefit of his country, in hiſ- 
torical and moral compoſi- 
tions, which from the admi- 


rable vein of wit, ſolidity, and 
IH" A 3 learn- 


i PNE FAO. 
learning, which runs through 
them, have gained him the 
ations of | ſocieties 
from A N A bom nt 
can be no ap 
It is hoped Sis hiv: many 
and long notes which the 
tranſlator has taken the li- 
berty to add, as they moſtly 
relate to England, and are 
taken from authors of charac- 
ter, will not offend the reader, 
at leaſt one, the ſeverity of 
' whoſe judgment is tempered 
by. the Jove of his pe er | 
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7, 1. 1. for Exemplo read Extemplo. 
117, laſt line, for pronimi read proximi. 
173, 1. 8. for prelax read praluri. 
177, I. 27. for lieth read he. 

180, laſt line, er e, read with a ſum, 
305, line 1. for cles, ria 3 articles, 
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wr orruption Ca Hank. ö 
yr I E R the full ef EN _ Uwe 


* 


arents an Univerſal deprava- corruption 
183 oh ovefſptead the eartli; and GH 


men, though iftelligenk beings, 

FE: Scat after - the image of God 
„ himſelf, departed from df influential 

Knowledge” of him; and from that fec- 
titude which is the feſult of ie; << PHE 
* wickedtiefs bf man was gitat, 'evety 
0 ieee _ his heart was evil; 
« and 


- — IIS = FI Pas 
- — 
* 


held, he ihe rows. 


ORION 1 Ar. 


4. and all fleſn had corrupted its way. 


“ Gen. vi, 5, 


Tei did"a Keavenly fed abu, 


ſhoot up in them, and virtue conti- 


nually maintained its ſacred * 


nence; fo trapſcegdegt, indeed, is, its 
beauty that *, 2 nar 
ee An, my; 


its innocence: which Fee, can extin- 
guiſh; the moſt haughty man cannot 
forbear com mending gentleneſs; z the. 
libertine owns there is a lovelineſs in 
purity; and the miſer, in liberality: the 
liar ſees. the decqtum o of veracity, no leſs 
than the coward does of courage, or 


the deceiver of probity. Few are: ſo 
flaunr gone in vice, as not to applaud thoſe 
very yirtues, to which. their lives. are 4 


contradiction; and in this, ſtrong impreſ- 
ſion, conſiſts the goodneſs of the human 
mind. Thus is the beauty of virtue 
every where, admired, and ſuch a value 
put upon its excellency that they who. 

moſt diſtinguiſh. themſelyes by it are, 5 


Virtue 


1 4 
„ON No wn mY) 

:: Virtue, indeed, being the only means 15 
h — Ire deprivation» and re- 
trieving the happineſs of mankind, it 
cannot be too highly priſed, too fedu - 
louſly cultivatec: the higheſt honours: 
are its due, being of celeſtial origin. 
Virtue is a beam of divine light, an 
emanation of the divine eſſence; it en- 
nobles the ſoul, it. raiſes mankind to an 
aſfinity with heaven 3 and this is tlie itt- 
comparable nobility of all wiſe al 

good men. 


3 
mended 
wvirtue 


nant? bas Stig. ob 
Accordingly, among thepeople of G64; Wike and 
were great numbers of excellent pero cnt , 
whom he wẽas pleaſed e to en cle e 
due with a ſingular wiſdom and virtue. God © 
Enoch led à divine life; and among 
the patriarchs, Abraham Walke Before” 
God and was perfect: Joſeph alſo Was 


a philoſopher in the fulleſt . ee of 
that word, be knew the true God, 7. 
6 took: of his ektraordinary gifts, 4 L 3 


the: ſame time, Was thoroughly learneck 
im all the Ckaldean and Egyptin' fei- 
enees: Job was a moſt ſingular p attern _ 
for tha conduct of life; een 


anivit B 2 | « and 


anch p 


model of rutlences- virtue; and de. 


tated to him by God himſelf. Joſnun, 


Orry of No. 
God and avoiding 
«evil. Jobi 1 The acUv of him? 
abounds with the documents of divine 
wiſdom, and his behaviour exhibits a 


trons: 10 if id in 9 

" The'workd ten fa a greater legiſ- 
lator than Moſes; he governed God's” 
choſen people as his vice-gerent, and 
appointed them laws immedĩately dic- 


Gideon, Jeptha and Samſon, were all 


eminent in the military and civil quali- 


ties of their important ſtations: David 


| had all the intrepidity of! a hero, and 


was alſo. a man after God's own heart, 


Samuel i. 13, £4. The dignity which 
devolved to Solomon by his birth, 


received ai luſtre. from his ſublime 
diſpoſitions, and chat wiſdom in Which 
he ſurpaſſed all: the kings of the earth. 
Of John the baptiſt, our Saviour hin- 
ſelf bears teſtimony, „that. among them | 


that are born of women, tlietehath not 


« riſen a greater” but in Chriſt him- - 


+ * e adorable uniom of the 


oe 8 divine 


ON NOLAN. 
divine and human nature, for che reſto- 
ration pf all things according to the 
purppſes / of the inſerutable wiſdom, of 
God. The Evangeliſts proclaim to 
men the kingdom of God and eternal 
lite chrough faith in Chriſt, according 
to the merciful appointment of grace; 
the apoſtles being furniſhed with ſuita- 
ble gifts, travelled into the remoteſt 
countries, where, with the maſt noble 


the ſevereſt e the ſame truths; the 
martyrs joy fully ſealing their faith xith 
their blood, rx to tha ee _ 

This: iflea of virtue is not only kmic- 
ted to the people af. God, but had alſo 
place in the breaſts of the wiſeſt men 
among the keathens; through the divine 
light of reaſon they ſaw the beauty of 
virtue, and were penetrated with a ſenſe 
of its excellence; the rudeſt nations are 
not: ſo far ſtrangers to it, as not to ac- 
knowledge that the common ſecurity 
could not ſubſiſt without reciprocations 


of juſtice and benevolence, as may be 
| | B 3 ſeen 


Virtue © 
known to 
the hea- 


b 


8 K feud! whitecthiles! don human, 


ORION Nowrouth! 
ſeen in the accontits' Wich fudieioue 
travellers have given us '6f che matiniers 


and euſtoms ef the inhabitants of | the 


fartheſt parts of the world; an inſtinctive 
ſontiment of the propriety and force of 


_ the law of nature ſhows itſelf in all 


e oy 37 66 811 Linti r 


l 


— * 50 eum bak. — 


ceſſus, © 


au © tut ne ben e. 


49 C J 7 174 

divine 2387: 041451 n x: 

By reflection nurtur'd in prion; ſhine; | 
A nat' ral virtue of a vig'rous kind, 


4 Pure inthe laſt receſſes _ mind, _ 


* SHY K 20 815 7 
T hi in cher ume in what St. 
Paul ſays of the heathen, That they, 
by nature, do the works of the law, 
„ and are à law unto themſelves, Rom. 


66, it, | 14.“ Upon the: commiſſion of 
a crime a natural enagitation forces it- 


ſelf upon the —_— ore bet n 
8 fatirift. 7" 2504 | 


5 1 4 S : 


oon of Notrtihy. 
Exemplo quudrumput mulo committitur ipji = 
Diſplitet rauFori, prima eſt digga N 5 
Kr nemo tocens abſaluitur. 
Ae wn bottles 4 fin Nai quietly 
imd, IE Bib £12001 1290 
The preſling guftt * bey on us mitid. 
None quits kümſelf : is oben "Irpartil 
64 "thought, 
"Wit clarhour and Able" 
| dhe fault 70 10 YU 03 171 +472 
8 s ines bn 12453 2 
Fvajile ps e putes, v & 7 conſcta en, 0 
erde verb ere 640 
Fo quatiente anno ga ? 


And can you think that chey eſcape, 
WhO feel, 20. n et ed 3d 
T hoſe rods of ſcorpion jand thoſe whip 
of ſteel, Ow: = : 
Which conſcience ſhakes, akon it er 
„ Euilt contrpl s 
And. ſpreads anafng dern through 
ic their foulse,! {11 -- Df nel 
. Tacidis Hkewäde fays af s tyrant, Aueo 
facinora ipf :quoque in ſupplicium rerterame. 
| To ſuch a degree were ee be- 
| DT RSG, 15 Gas n 50 aut. 
ski | B 4 * Theſe 


On38238-of NOT. 
Theſe: quatations ſhew the heathens 
not to have bern without an inward 
and ſevere tribunal ; ſo ſtrong are the | 
impreſſes, of conſcience that guilt is 
ever attended with dread and ahjęction; 
whereas the ming, canſcious of its own 
integrity, is chearful, open and confi- 
dent. That the thinkers among the 


beathens had litewiſe bat of 


lence of virtue, and even of a corre] pon- 
dent futurity, is demonſtrable am ong 
others, il this admired paſa e e in 
1 Theatetüs. Mien ons ther: | 
<4 Men; whilſt en earth; wilt never 
© be above the reach of evil, therefore 


DE che fireſs: of our [cares ſhould be to 


get out of the world with all expedi- 
tion: that is;-wholly to lay out -out- 
<« ſelves in reſembling God as near as 
«© poffible* Now this divine likeneſs is 
ce wiſdom, juſtice and holineſs;---No in- 
e juſtice is in God, and he wilt moſt re- 
4 ſemble the Deity who attains to the 
* higheſt degree of righteouſneſs ; here 
15 Jon the n a and merit of a 
5 -”*" 48 ain, 


1 
ON of Noa. 
man, Jo Kno chis experimentally 3 5 
$48. IR Widom and FIWGmort ne x 
Abi :thould urge it so we Wicked, that, 3 
„ Wbilſt living, they de not extir page 
1 cheir depravitys and form chemſelꝰss 
to a divine neſerublance, they mt, 
; 4 in che natvre of things; be-excluded = 
+ from the pure manſions of felicity, 
here no; eyil enters; A8 their man- 
& ners and deportment Mere in this ſcatę. 
ee eee 
The ways of man ate open to the 
gods, and, as they are, 0 be Hangs 
« in the divine favour or deteſtation ; . 
++, therefore- when the good mandabours = 
under diſaaſe or want, we muſt con- 
U either in life or after death, it being | 
that he who uniformly-endeavours $0 = 
< imitate the Deity, will ever be for- 
Aaken by him 1 > With-. 


The followi age of Menander in Hire- 
lius's collection, is 5595 Fackable wo bo omiated. 
«Tf any .gne, O Ge thinks,” by merely 


"I a facrifice, to get into favour 
"6 ofeng = Far 5 opinion of him, and 
1 A ſind himſelf miftaken. He muſt become a 


60 man 


| 1 


ORTOIN / I 1LI TV. 


Of therem- \\ Without}: ſuperior” reſolugion and 


_ mencement - 
of political 


ſeaeties. 


wifdoni of ſome men in bringing man- 
kind into ſocieties agreeable to the law. 
of nature, the world would have been 
1 wilderneſs, and mankind little different 


From wild beaſts. The fear of being de- 


royed by other creatures, and fondneſs 


"0 r life, together with an inclination to 
boelety, firſt put them upon ſecuring 


themſelves againſt the aſſaults of the 

Wii x: for 4a peaceable 
enjoyment of the latter. With this view, 
ſeverab families united and formed one 


government, ſelecting the brave and ro- 


buſt to be their protectors againſt any 
in vaſton, and thoſe of reputation for 
iwifdom and integrity; to act as judges 


"or the diciſion of differences and the 


puniſhment of crimes: ſuch was the 


: er nee the firſt political ſocieties 


* 


* 
4 * 
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45 77 "at pin beuebcial to 23 Sore not 
ute virgins, nor commit 2 nor ſteal; 
"IF confideration muſt tempt him to murder; and 


4. the wife, houſe, horſe, — 5 and maids of ano- 
* ther, he muſt not loo at them to covet them. 


1 Sacrifice * to God e juſtice and be- 
* nevolence; let your pur in yo FN ra- 

15 r than your gatmentz * N 1 

| U 
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It appears flom the moſt anelent midnu- 


mentb chat all Aſia, Europe atid A fried, 
were divided im this manner into gr. 


_ tain'ſtates and communities, every: one 


RW oo 


r* _— 


living undder their particular laws. The 


firſt 
Aſia were dalle Magi, #6: wilt men; 


were moſt eonducive to the public wel: 
fare ; but theſe vſtabliſiments being er 


turbulent neighbours; ſelf defence bu 


uůſe of arms] and gave ſuch a value to 


kheir underſtanding and knowledge qual 
lifying them to lay down ſuch plans of 
laws and obſervances for the peopley a 


dangered by the violence of rapatious o 


legiflatots'of theſe eltabf aH MM 


courage, that they who ſuceeſsfully ſig 


nalized themſelves againſt the enemy 


were called heros; alt their overturts 
were deferred to, and their orders paſſed 


into a lav: their perſons were revered; 
theiti magnanimity celebrated, and their 


names tranſmitted to poſterity on Pillars 


erected in honour of them, with either a 


moſt remarkable: atchicverients. 10 


repreſentation or à narrative of their 


Sy The 
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HORN OIN Nos Irn 
_ -1»nGhe fiſt known: political ſecisty was 
Hunded in che land afiShinen,.by Ni- 
rod the ſon of Cuſh and Standlon % 
Ham, and fram him deſcended deveral 
ſovereign puuiges. : -It:is/{ajd of him an 
ſcripmute, d ahst he; began te. bein 
e mighty one ip Pe. 84. 
Mizraim the ſecond en bf Guſh avasithe 
foundar of the, tian MOnarehx, 
| and upon ſuch an en οlent model that 
roa equalied-/thewa in morality; 
Moſs wis 1God!s agent ain eſtahliſting 


divided tliem into twelyę tribes each 
of which had itheir particular marks or 
__coats.of arms: Among theſe,: as allo 
in Egypt, che. prieſts yeere hald in great 
yeneratioti;' being conſiflerod ns vicars 
ef the cheocrac y :declating and ex- 
plaining--to them the will of God. 
Romulus and Numa, by their wiſe-re- 
gulatiom of the polity, and the diſtinc⸗ 
tion · f elaſſes, brgqught the city of Rome 
into god ortler. Hercules, A mphion 
and Orpheus, for their exploits in defence 
of their reſpectixe 3 and 
BY the 


nis: ſyiſtem among the dhſraclites, and 


Oni 61% of NBT 
che Beneteiak ſcctethes they Katt Tet” Elf 
foot, were deifietl Fh Grecia ENA 


rhe of "Athens fröm Pheſtus, 
which were" After wards enlarge c 
digeſted by Prad arid Seln, Lyctr. 
gu art Mines were tlie Neider ef 
the mand ef Orbits äs Philelae Was 4E = 
Thibes, and Apolle in Artadid. "THE 
Bactrians paid the ſtricteſt obedience to- 
the inſtirutcg of Zöfbaſter; and Pluto. 
laws Mere a ftandärd tb the Wg ae 

Plutarelx writings afford rat intl | 
ous etathples of perions whoſe fationy 
arid yams enabled chem to prottiote 
— of inanlkind, and Who d= 
ngly tobe every nici ſute Gr it 
a ny the" memory af Tick 
worthy perſorts deſtends fröm age thy 
age e unfaching 'hotto?® ſo” Rout 
| rh ions" Se 4 Contittüaf Hbchrve rb) 
imitade 3 A the 
2 „aun. 
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their Reſt we from Forroheds, ad did > 


Origin of | 


 Oni61y of Nopgiiily. co 
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This indicates. Ce e 
origin, of nobility; ind among 
ee patio, virtue has. ever — 
other. qual ations... rixtue. was, 1 
only, ſtamp of true worth, and the only 
title to juſt. preference ʒ and according ta 
the degree of this worth and preference 


in vchich a man ſtosd, he was ac- 


counted ſuperior to, and hetter than his 
fellow »: citizens. The advantages of: : 
this excellence did not terminate in 


= themſclyes, but deſcended. t to their iſſue, 
They were treated with diſtinguiſhed 
redpexts the popular favour and kan 


came as ir were their, appenage *.. To 
this. alſo not a little contributed the 
riches which, they inherited together 
with the reputation of their anceſtors, 
2 Novbilitatem eam tucon bam vorno; que virtus 


2 , a, majoribus-veluti per gradus 
og nos del "2 avos © Fn in en 
revocat, Taps | 
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power, than a:right, aße of which no- 
thing gains a more ſolid regard, being 
the beſt proof both of a good mind and 
heart. Nor was this all, for in ſucceed - 
ing times, this nobility, the primary ori- 
gin of which was virtue, came by ordi- 
nances of the ſtate to be inveſted with 
certain honours and privileges, which 
were alſo rendered hereditary; and theſe 
were the firſt diſtinctions of nobility. It 
a diſtinction, which, without being 
born noble, can neither be aſſumed nor 
eonferred. It is alſo a natural conſe- 
quence in the order of things; provi- 
dence- permitting the advancement of 
ſome families above others for Pre- 
ſerving the gradation of Tanks, Without 
which the general Economy . bor 
10 pieces. 

From hence it clearly exciting —— D 
nobility properly is, the Civilians term Ji. 
it, jus perſonæ quod in ſtatu comſſtit, a 
* perſonal privilege ariſing from rank; 

for the rank of a perſon is diſtinct from 
his dignity; a diſtinction which muſt 
72 | 8 
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trie e of nobllith, the rank being 


nag Non 


Hereditary Btt mot the dgrity or office, 
athouglt fertig offices m the German 
Empire are 18. King, Duke, Prmee, 


Count and the like, were formerly no 


more chan offices and names of digmi- 


Fo: pad as Cofifuly Senator, | Pretor;"-and! 


pe e anne eee. unn 
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 riter; ; Sefa pap word King, is derived wor 102 : 


| Sixoti'Kerthen to know, or dre e de able. 
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bet '@ leader of an army; whettas, — Duke 
ney implies or .denotes any ſuch thing,.. Few 
S are more defleQed from their primary 
Dx ere, . LEW Lady The wat, 
in of bread. The word 
in 1 for 1 je, which firſt fir 0 : 
ie or dee as Butgh-grave,' 
— — - grave, of a ; Lank 
ave, 1 a large di N, a , of the 
ontiers, or Lord-Marchers an office anciently 
in En of great importance, defending the 
N ainſt th We 3 and Welch; — mo- 
dern Word for the laſt is Marquis, which has not 
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in ſome ſtate to be hereditary, Was 
owing to force, favor, or ſome particulat 


compacts. We read of Dignitas regia, 


Dignitas ſtnatoria, the kingly dignity, 


the ſenatorial dignity; A dignity then 


imported no more than an office in 4 
political ſociety, which was ufually filled 


by the moſt conſiderable Pen ſuch 


as the Romans called Patricu, i. e. of 
ancient and honourable deſcent, or cives 
optima lege, being promoted to the higheſt 
poſts as the moſt valuable citizens. This 
is the Ain on bene 0G ac 48. 


"8 1. OY dignitas gurl, alia officiz. Fils WE. 
olur, an old decretal profeſſor, the author of a ludi- 
crous' piece, de nobilitate & ruſticitate, mentions a 
writer whom he calls, ahn the En gli/bman, Wh 
makes a threefold divifion of nobilky; ; reps 
into commendable, - tolerable and culpable: 
firſt, . adds he, belongs to the church ;- the ons 
to the World; the third to hell. The rſt conſiſts 
of the happy; the ſecond of the liberal; the 
third of maſers and libertines. : The fixſt ſprings 


from holineſs ; the ſecond from nature; and the 


third from diabolical inſtigations. Adam, he ſays, 


was poſſeſſed of the firſt, but by the zunhap 
power of the laſt, he cs miſery 1 W | 
andi poſterity. 
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Nobility 
limited by 
laws and 


ordinances. 
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The Romans were the firſt who eſta- 
bliſhed their nobility by particular laws 
and ordinances. The chief heads of 
families, who were derived from their 


kings or heros, were ſtiled Patricii, from 


the word Pater; and among theſe Romu- 
lus ſelected one hundred to aſſiſt him as 
a council of ſtate, Tarquincus Priſcus 
added another hundred, ſtiled Senatores 
minorum gentium; and Brutus the conſul 
increaſed them to three hundred, with 


the title of patres conſcripti, and of theſe 


three orders conſiſted the celebrated 


ſenate of Rome. The primary Patricii 


took place of others who afterwards 


- attained to this dignity ; this was the 


ſtate of the conſtitution for a long time, 


till after ſeveral violent ſeditions the Ple- 


beii or commonalty, obtained admiſſion 


into the ſenate, and obtruded themſelves 
into a ſhare of the legiſlative: dignity and 


moſt honoutable employments. 'Theſe 


plebeian ſenators ſoon loſt ſight. of theit 
native obſcurity, and raiſed themſelves 


to be, in every reſpect, upon a level with 


the nobility. The 927 imaginum, the cha- 
of. 224 racteriſtical 


gw Wo WW. ,.- 
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racteriſtical mark of the nobility, was 
allowed to their iſſue; theſe Imagines 
were buſtos of wax, which uſed to be 


placed in antichambers, and to be car- 


ried in proceſſion at funerals. Yet were 
theſe upſtart legiſlators ſo far diſtin- 
guiſhed from the ancient Patricii, as to 
be called only the ordo equeſtris; and in 
this claſs none were admitted without 
proving himſelf worth four hundred 


thouſand ſeſterces, about two thouſand 


five hundred pounds ſterling, that they 
might be able to ſupport their honour 
and diſtinguiſh themſelves from the vul- 
gar, by an elegant manner of living: how 
ever the ordo equeſtris does not properly 


come within the nob:{es *, but are rather 


to be looked upon as the chief plebeian 
claſs. On which account, they only who 


* Nebilis, deriving from nowi, at firſt Gonikied 
known, as iis minimuum; nobilis fui; Plaut. or noted 
as nobile ſcortum ; Liv. Fitiis nobilis; Cic. - But, 


; what is better worth obſervin the word noble 7 is 
of a narrower import in E than in other 


countries; belonging to none but perſons above 
the degree of knights; whereas abroad it compre- 
hends not "_ knights but gentlemen. 


C 2 were 
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were remarkable for wealth, or at leaſt 
poſſeſſed of the abovementioned ſum, 
clear of all incumbrances, had the- jus 
aureorum annulorum *, or the privilege of 
wearing gold rings, which was ſo far a 
mark of nobility, that it was not per- 
mitted to the common people; but al- 
though theſe knights were originally 
fubordinate to the Patricii and real no- 
bles, yet by means of the high employ- 
ments they enjoyed in common with the 
nobility, they roſe to ſuch a height that 
it was not looked upon as any diſ- 
grace, even to the Auguſtan family, 
that it was of equeſtrian origin, as is 
manifeſt from Livy, Salluſt, Tacitus, 
Velleius Paterculus, and other Roman 
hiſtorians. 1 of Fo: 
1 Gold rings at firſt were allowed only to ſena- 
tors who had born ſome ſplendid office. The 
prog wore fitver rings, and the flaves iron ones, 
but luxury increafing, gold rings were common, 
even to ſoldiers. It was a cuſtom anciently, eſpe- 
cially in France, to uſe only a ruſh ring at the 


ceremony of marriage, when there had been too 
intimate an acquaintance before. | 


The 


Or161N of NOoBILIT v. 
The cuſtoms and laws of Rome being 


0 
of 


/ 
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F the riſe 
nobility 


adopted by moſt European nations, no- i obe- 


_ bility, or a diſtinction of claſſes, came alſo 
to/ be received among them. Their mili- 
tary force conſiſted moſtly of horſe, in 
order the better to attend the motions of 
the enemy, prevent their deſigns, and pur- 
ſue them into their own frontiers. Theſe 
knights “ or horſemen were accounted 


the flower of their armies ; inſomuch 


that a gallant behaviour in battle, or to 
behave like a knight, were ſynonimous. 
' This gave riſe to knights-fees Þ or fiefs, 
e- itt K ob ants b ieh 
*The German word is Ridder, from Reitten 
to ride, and anſwers exactly to Eques in Latin, 
Chevalier in French, Cavallero in Spaniſh; and 
among our Saxon anceſtors the word was Rad- 
cnightes, which at firſt implied no more than 
troopers; Riiitery to this day alſo ſignifies the 
cavalry ; as Knecht does a ſoldier or ſervant. 
Some foreign countries ſwarm with knights, eſpe- 
cially in their armies. Charles V. of Germany 
made five hundred in one day. A roman Eques 
muſt likewiſe have been no extraordinary perlon- 
age, for Hanibal to ſend home two Modii, 5. e. 
three pecks, full of their gold rings, as he did after 

his victory at Cannz. | | 
+ Fiefs in England owe their commencement 


from the emperor Severus; who having built a wall 
in the north of England, to prevent the incurſions 
ap G 


of 


European 
countries. 
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which were lands granted to a knight 
by way of recompence for ſignal ſer- 
vices, but with this obligation, that upon 
à war they ſhould make their appear- 
ance, with their vaſſals on horſeback, to 
attend on their ſovereign or his general. 
Theſe alſo, according to their different 
degree, were termed nobiles, milites & fas 
muli, by the latter were underſtood de- 
pendants, officers and ſquires; the laſt 
of whom carried the knight's ſhield and 
helmet; as in Virgil, Automedon is 
called Achilles's Armiger. Saul and Jo- 
nathan were attended by armour-bearers, 
and Joab, in the battle againft Abſalon, 
had no leſs than ten. They were alſo, ho- 
mines liberi, that is free- men exempt from 
all ſubſidies, taxes, ſoccage and the like; 
and therefore diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Francs : Which word implies a free 


of the Pitts, diſtributed the lands he had conjuiiged 
among officers and ſoldiers of ſignal bravery, who 
are called limitarios duces & milites, with this 


clauſe, that their heirs ſhould continue in the 


ſervice, and the lands never deſcend to private 
perſons, i. e. to ſuch as did not bear arms. 


people 


n Onli of NosiII Tx. 
people above any marks of ſervitude. 


In“ Germany the deſcendants of theſe 


Knights and nobles were, in the Roman 


times, inveſted, with many conſiderable 
Privileges in the courts of their ſove- 


reigns, where they were called, pares 
Curie, majores dumus, as they were Duces 


and Comites in the provinces which they 


governed. When afterwards large cities 


came to be built, the government of 


them was likewiſe committed to the 
martial nobility, who hereupon aſſumed 


the Roman ſtile of patricians, and in- 


troduced an itatien of the order of 
ſenators. ol 

But times 8 Wb a happy 
turn towards tranquility and commerce, 
and the European nations becoming ci- 


vilized, military men were not the only 


ſervants of whom Fringe; ſtood in need: 


* The moſt probable etymon of the word Ger- 
man, is from the river Gera, in lower Saxony, and 
ſignifies a man living near, or on the river jera 3 
Some I know would fain derive it from Gar, 
wholly, as ſignifying a man of extraordinary 
courage and ſtrength, or at leaſt from Fame 


a warrior, | | 
| hy * but 
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but laws and ordinances being requiſite 
to keep both- public and private affairs 
in a right poſture, men of learning and 
Judgment, and eſpecially eivilians, were 
encouraged and made miniſters uf ſtate; 


and, in imitation of the Roman ſenators, 
wore long robes, from whence they were 


called, milites togati & purpurati, and 
were held in great honour; the public 
receiving no leſs advantage from their 
wiſdom than from the courage of the 
knights; and to add a weight to their 
office, they were generally filled by per- 


ſons of noble and irreproachable families. 


But the nobility anciently being bigotted 
to the ſword, perſons” of extraordinary 
abilities were advanced to theſe employ- 
ments without regard to birth, but by 
virtue of them were accounted noble: 
yet their deſcendants; however, upon 
putting in their claim to nobility were 
obliged to prove their deſcent noble 
for four generations, on che father and 
mother's ſide, and likewiſe not to con- 
cern themſelves in any trade or taffic, to 
avdid all mean connections, or ſcandalous 
company, 
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- company, and to behave with the great- 
S eſt decorum and honour. This was the 
1 introduction and eſtabliſhment 'of no- 
- bility in Europe after the Roman times, 
; and none were allowed to enter the liſts 
at tourhaments except thoſe of noble de- 
d ſcent, which they were to make good by 
bringing the banners and ſhields of their 
four neareſt male anceſtors. Of theſe 
juſts it was not ſaid amiſs by a Turkiſh 
envoy, that they were too rough if 
* only for ſport, and, if in earneſt, boys 
play.“ Another, and much more ſub- 
ſtantial privilege of nobility, eſpecially in 
| Germany, is, that the moſt conſiderable 
| ecleſiaſtical offices are conferred on them 
preferably to others, which inhances 

the external dignity of religion. 
Germany was anciently divided into Of ancient 
ſeveral parts according to the different Germany. 

nations which inhabited it, of which the 
moſt famous were the F riſones, the 
Bructeri, Sicambri, Catti, Suavi, Che- 
ruſci, Cimbri, Marcommani, Herman- 
duri, Sc. To whom may be added the 

: 3 Vandals, Batavians; they 

| alſo 
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alſo having ſeated themſelves in this 
country, and theſe provinces were par- 
eelled out into ſeveral diſtrichs. In thafe 
times the towns and villages were of 
extreme length, every houſe being ſur- 
rounded with the land belonging to it, 
and conſequently ſtanding at a great diſ- 
tance from each other; all theſe nations 
bad their kings and ſovereigns, but with a 
limitted power ; they were no more than 
their chief magiſtrate in peace, and their 
captain - general in war. Such was Ario- 
viſtus, whom Julius Cæſar overcome; 
and Druſus, at the head of a Roman 
army, penetrated to the Elbe. Arminius 
alſo at firſt was totally routed, but after- 
wards the: Germans proved ſuch a reſo- 
lute enemy to the Romans, that under the 


following emperors. they had not much 
to boaſt of, The higheſt in reputation 


were the intrepid Francs, who from the 
immunities conferred on them for their 
military ſervices, were diſtinguiſhed, by 
the appellation of nabiles liberi. They had 
before been known by the name of Cim- 

5 bs as among others, Gregory de Tours 
| has 
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mori & horrori fuerint, ſtriking a terror 
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has alſo obſeryed, from the word Kum 
mern, i. e. to moleſt, a quod vicinis tre- 


into all the neighbouring nations. The 
ſame praiſe likewiſe belongs to the Suavi 
and Rhenenſes, whom Julius Cæſar 
looked upon to be the moſt, warlike and 
daring nation, being always poſted: in 
the front, and beginning the action: 

their extraordinary courage and {kilþ in 


war was the natural reſult of their con- 


tinual battles with the Romans, the 


Gauls, the Saxons and Hunns; from 


theſe are ſprung the real German nobi- 
lity; not that I in the leaſt deny. the 
intermixture of a great many Roman 
families, the whole country along the 
Rhine having been in the poſſeſſion of 


Raman colonies. . 


Whilſt the Germans, ith 8 
tune, continued their ſtruggles againſt 
the Roman arms, the Goths, Lombards, 
Vandals, Burgundians and other nations, 
joining the Germans, drove the Romans 
before them, and in a. body fell upon 


om the conſequence of which — 
at 
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that in the fifth century, Germany was 
not only freed from any ſubjection to 
the Romans, but the Roman empire 
itſelf came under the German, in the 
perſon of Otho the great; and what 
is ſtill more remarkable, all the 
preſent thrones in Europe are filled 
with Privices deſcended oem German 5 
nobility. © r 

Ine firſt German empero; especially 
the Carlovingians or the deſcendants of 
Charlemaign, were abſolute, and main- 
tained the crown hereditary, but- upon 
the extinction of that houſe, emperors 


were (choſe from the Saxon, Suabian, 


the Franc and other families. The 
dukes and counts governed the ſeveral 


provinces in the name of the king and 


emperor of the Francs, and had gene- | 
rally a conſiderable command in war; 
the dukes marching in the van, as it 
were leading on the armies, whilſt the 
counts, or Comites, 'whoſe name is de- 
rived from Comitari, acted in the army 
as judges and magiſtrates. But after- 
ee che emperors, „ in need 

of 
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of the aſſiſtance. of theſe" powerful | 


officers, they took advantage. of their 
ſovereign's embaraſſments, and by de- 


grees procured themſelves to be made 
hereditary lords of thoſe countries of 
which they had been only governors 
during pleafure, and got them erected 


into dutchies and counties. Theſe lords 
were generally of the principal nobility, 
or allied to the imperial family; but as 
the emperor was bound not to alienate 
any of the provinces of Germany, theſe 


dutchies and counties were beſtowed only- 
as fiefs; and upon the death of a poſſeſſor, 


the heir was: obliged to have the gift 


renewed by the ure and to do ip 


mage for the tenure. 


24 


Buy theſe means the WAY gover- 3 


nors, beſides the ſplendid titles of counts, 


dukes and princes, got a vaſt Power 
into their hands, and to which, in ſuc- 


ceeding times ſuch accretions have been 
made, that at preſent, ſome are not in- 


ferior even to the family which wears 


the n crown. 


3 '® , x 
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Some fatnilies among the meſne, or 


middle nobility, having by frugality, 
marriage, inheritances, Bla other means 
of acquiſition, arrived to great wealth 
and power, Which naturally procured 
chem admiſſion into poſts of honour, 
they matched themfelves into families 
of princes and counts, and upon the 
extinction of the direct line, got them - 
ſelves inveſted Wich the counties and 
principalities to which they were allied. 
Befides Germany, France and Italy 


were alſo filled with counts, who all 


aſſumed to themſelves the ceremonial 
and prerogatives of majeſty, had their 
vaſſals, knights and nobility, and ren 
dered their dominions hereditary. 
According to the Saxon and Suabian 
Mirrors, the nobility of Germany were 
anciently divided into ' feven claſſes, or 
coats of arms. The firſt pertained to 
kings and emperors; the fecond to 
eccleſiaſtical princes ; the third to the 
lay-princes; the fourth to the free- 
herrn, free lords, or lords-paramount, 


* 


CEO ah exempt 
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exempt from / ſerving and ''poſſeſfing 
capital juriſdiction; the fifth order was 
that of the meſne-free, or Milites, by 
whom are to be. underſtood: the landed 
nobility, whoſe tenure was in capite; or 


the ſovereign's immediate vaſſals; the 
fixth were the miniſterials, or dependants 


or eſquires; of the ſeventh the fief· law 
ſays, it was not known whether they 


were poſſeſſed of flefs, which intimates 
a degree of nobility without fiefs: and, 


on the other hand; fiefs did not con- 
vey an indiſputable title to nobility, am 

＋— feats N non ane 
ware Us 1 68 
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7 the ſroeral kinds of abi. bus 
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5 Eng is into high, middle and 
how, but for the clearer underſtanding 
of nobility in general, and its ſeveral 
, theſe claſſes admit of ſubdivi- 
1 


gt 


Of the ſe- 
weral kinds 


of nobility, 
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ſions. The high nobility is limited 40 


princes and nobles who are ſovereigns 5 


the middle, comprehends the immediate 


free nobility ; and the low is compoſed 


of the landed, who are une wang; 
and of the city-nobility; 67 2115 

The families of princes * of ſoye⸗ 
3 counts are far ſuperior to families 


whoſe honour and prerogatives are of 
a later date: the latter though ranked 


among the high nobility, are not to 
be brought into any competition with 
them; and if we place the ancient 
families of counts in the ſame rank 


with thoſe of princes, it will not be 


thought ſtrange, by any one who is 
verſed" in hiſtory,” as not only the far 


greateſt part of our modern princes are 


deſcended from the ancient counts, but 
likewiſe, till within theſe three laſt cen- 
turies, there was no eſſential difference 
either in power or rank, betwixt a 


5 ee * end a count. The counts of 


19495. £43: 16. Hblland! 
. + The 8 wand is Furſt, which exactly 
: with the Latin word, Princeps, a compound 
of in and * and is properly a word of dig- 
nity 


Gard in and 
Holland, of Bretagne and Flanders, were 


am and Margraves of Germany. 


Among the ancient families of ſove- 
reign. princes and counts, thoſe of Auſtria 


and Bourbon are conſeſſedly the moſt 
eminent, and next to theſe are el 
Holſtein, Brandeburgh, Saxony, the 


Palatinate, Brunſwick, Savoy, Heſſe, 


Mecklenburgh, Wirtemburgh, Anhalt, 
Baden, Naſſau and Modena; and branches 
of theſe at preſent ſet on every throne 
in e | The other We 2 

5 | 8 
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as In the charter of kin ing Edgar, Ego Edgaras rn 


i ab rpiſcopo meo Deorus Wolfe, S Sins 
mes Aldredb, &c. and in Mat. Paris, p. 155. 

Halden princeps Reg 
&c. Before king Edward the firft created his ſon 
prince of Wales, "the eldeſt ſon of England way 
called lord prince, though Whilſt Normandy was 


connected with England, he was always called x 


duke of Normandy, and fince the 'uttion, his pro- 


r title is Magn Britanniæ printeps. The momen 
15 pope is elected, all his relations, by confanguiir | 


me Princes. 


„ pid, * Beſfer, in his diſcourſe on the rece. EE 


ng of the houſe of Wirtem urgh, 
ay ag remarkable obſervation, «That all the 

of > as in Europe 2 dhofen' their Kings from 
| e 


a match for any princes: not to mention 
the ſtrength» of ſeveral Palſgraves, Land- 


pro viribus affenfum 4 | 


34 
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oF noble houſes, though. of the ſame dignity 
and rank, are far ſnhort in power and 
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extent. been * and'*eleQtors, 
bhbhaving 
the eu of 1 Auſbia was in poſleſ- 


< ſion of the Spaniſh throne, and now it is filled 


« by the houſe of Bourbon ; thoſe of Naples and 
6 Sitily belonging: alſo to the ſame branch: and 
ce the houſe ation, which has for ſome ages 


< been at the head of the powerful kingdom of 


«© Prance, is by the French themſelves, allowed to 
<. be: iſſued from a noble family of Saxony. The 
40 kingdoms of Great- Britain and Ireland 5 
< their religion and liberty by FT ants reap 
<< throne a prince of the houſe of Naſſau, 
« and Norway likewiſe, by a free pgs ur 
« ferred the ſovercigrity on a count of Olden- 
* burgh. A prince of the Holſtein family | now 
« fills; the throne of Sweden. The crown of Po- 
« land is on the head of the elector of Saxony; 
* © and two hundred years are paſſed, ſinèe Hun- 
ary and Bohemia have belon 3 135 the hou - 
60 ia. Remarkable as theſe s are, 1 
«till. more ſo, that the ma fei of the e 
< empire has ſubſiſted 8 a thouſand years in 
te the German nobik a duration of which hiſ- 
* tory does not afford a parallel inſtance in any 
„empire or government. To this we muſt wa, 
<« that the preſumptive heir of the vaſt em 


* of Ruſſſa, is a German of the houſe of Ho is 


% 'Theſe are prerogatives and. diſtinctions Which 
0 intitle the German nobility to a recedeney and 
4% a regard, from the nobility of other nations: 


5 4 their valour and. morale perpetually add 


«to inence !”,_, 
he electoral college was inſtituted in the 


e by PPE GT V. and ene 
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having ſprung from the former, and tbe =_ 
i unn the reel | = 
. . ' 

Obe HI. ee 0 Ralph, count of 
CE ee Þ of.. the houſe of Auſtria. in 

en 


bull fixed the number of | 1 | 
to a but they have 1 er- rag | 


"Mc 


yr 4 fandii 
cif 1955 5 2 bt Ba Bi ; wag 


Kites and gives his vote ain 9 
the reſt. elector of Cologne is chan- 
cellor of 12155 and couſccrates the Ei —.— The 
22 of Pieve, is grand chancellor of the 
the expres Te on impoſition of hands on 
* em 77 e count · palatine of the Rhine, 
maſter of the imperial palace, and pre- 
if os emperot;with a globe at his coronation. 
The marquis of Brangenburgh, i is grand chamber- 
lain, atrd Pute the ring on the emperor's 
The duke of Saxony, now king of Poland, is 
grand marſhal, and gives the ſword to the em- 
peror. Fhe king 'of Bohemia; who was anciently 
only duke, is grand butler, and puts Charlemain's 
crown on the emperor's head. Laſtly, the elector 
of Hanover, now king of Great Britain, is arch- 
treafurerg: though "feſt. erected under the mew” o 
ſtandard- — of the empire. 
Le galllen-Bull is an ordinance made by the em- 
perur Charles 4th in 1356, and approved Sy all tbe 
princes of n 2, Her regulating the alection of. the 
emperor y. a e funfions, privileges, and pre-emi- 
netcesof. the olectort it 73 auritten in Latin on vellum, 
and contains twenty-four . (beets, . and thirty chapters, . 
and kept. at Fraugfurt. The bull fram which. it derives | 
its name, is a lar yy ny hae yin ge A 5 
abith red and yel Us fl firings. On one fade of this | 
ſcal is the Emperor Ch io gb, featedon a throne ro” 
| | a 2 
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ſome; yet other families although nei- 
ther princely nor noble, conſequently in- 
ferior in point of rank, may rival them 


in antiquity and real excellence. It 8 


in nobility as in a pearl: necklace, where 


the ſmall pearls are cloſely intermixed | 
with larger, ſo likewiſe' the nobili 
. al 


ſo. connected together, that ami 

the difference of power and rank, the 
diſtinguiſhing point in their ſeveral gra- 
dations is not eaſily indicated! With the / 


ancient princely families, are intermixed_ 
the modern; with theſe, the old noble 


families, with whom the new. contract 
alliances, and often one branch bears 


the title of count, another of Free, if not - 
even of che common nobilitys thus, and 


O. * £101. 20 Nes 
all le agree f 00 this) inferipe tion, Carolus'quar- - 
tus, divin favente Clementid, Romanofuhm Impe- 
rator, ſemper Auguſtus, & Bohemiz Rex. On the 
other fide, is a cafile underneath” the gate, of which are 
theſe words, Aurea Roma, the legend being Roma ca- 

ut mundi, regit orbis freena rotundi. - The golden- 
Fall; is held in ſuch a kind. of Jacreaneſs; that the arch. 


biſhop of Mentz having moved for ' new ringt te be 


put on,.the old ones being too meh worn, it waswarnty 

oppoſed, and, after ſome time; 'aohen conſented to, dd. 

puties from each — other: N e len 
at ee * | | 


be oy . 
- bd g 
* 
* 


— 
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not uncommonly, are noble families 


linked together. But the origin of the 


* 


ancient genuin and true nobility is alike 


in all, and whatever diſparity there may 


at preſent be in power and opulence, 


that is no reaſon that the lower nobility, 
if of as ancient a date, and as noble in 
its ſource as others of greater power and 


nor is it at all a diſgrace, if even a prince 
ſhould marry the daughter of a family, 
which beſides its antiquity, is qualified 


to be enobled, there being few ancient 
free families whoſe affinities will not fre- 


quently occur in the ene, om tables 
of princes and counts. 


I now come to the ae or middle 
ee which conſiſts of counts, and 


the immediately free lords. Theſe liberi 


domini, are independent of any princes, 
but are real members of the national 
ſtates; and as ſuch enjoy all the rights, 
privileges and immunities of princes and 
1 counts; only their revenues are not 
Be ke 1 | ſo 


* 1 inſert here a patent of honour fram the em- 


your 8 Ach, 5 1366, to John count of 


3 | Naſſau, 


higher rank, are to be accounted inferior; 


of themid- 
ale nobilityc 


* 
— 
8 


Naſſau, that the reader may 
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ſo large or their vaſſals ſo numerous. 
Although among this nobility are ſeveral 
very conſiderable families, poſſeſſed" of 
towns and villages, with all the pre- 
rogatives and juriſdictions of the higher 
nobility, and the civilians, might have 
ſpared themſelves thoſe voluminous 

diſputes on the preeminency 'betwixt 

counts and the immediate free lords. 
To the meſne nobility likewiſe belong 
all titular princes and counts who hold 
lands by tenure under others: ſuch 
are all landed nobility, who, though 
inveſted with privileges above the other 
inhabitants, owe ſervice to the prince. 
But a nobleman, though count, or even 
Ympare it with thoſe 

of.our Princes... IG Ss ifs oo gihetha; 
Johannem Comit. Naſloy. cariſſimum conſan- 


guineum noſtrum, & heredes tuos legitimos in 
perpetuum, dei invocato nomine, illuſtramus, ho- 


noramus, libertamus, exaltamus, & illuſtres prin- 


cipes comites creamus, ordinamus facimus, dt vi- 
delicet principes comites exiſtatis, & in collegio 


principum, que vulgari theutonico Gefur/tete Gra- 
Fen dicunher, computemini, nec non omnibus & 
ſingulis privilegiis, honoribus, libertatibus, exemp- 
tionibus, E & indultibus gaudeatis expreſſe, 
Ou illuſtres principes comites ſacri imperii 
fruiti ſunt hactenus, ce. 

0 prince, 
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prince; if under the juriſdiction of ano- 
ther, is not to be upon a level with the 
high nobility who. are abſolutely inde- 
pendent. On the contrary, we muſt alſo 
here notice, that it is not every poſſeſſor 
of a fief who is to be ranked among tlie 


middle nobility as an upſtart, a novus - 


Homo, as the Romans called ſuch, who 
has made his way to wealth through 
thick and thin, purchaſes an eſtate which 


may make him a free lord, yet does 


not that intitle him to thoſe privileges, 
honours and immunities which belong 


to the ancient families who inherit their 


rank of immediate free lords and their 


large eftates, through a ſealen __ 


and virtuous anceſtor s. 151 

However the purchaſer, if of Ss 
birth, or qualified to be noble, belongs 
to the low nobility, included under 


ſuch great officers who are of the fa- 
mily of counts, or immediate free 
lords, are ranked among the middle 
claſs of nobility. As formerly the 


Of the how 
nobility. 


counts of Habſpurg, and of Hirchburg, 5 


D 4 + were 


40 
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were retainers of the Abbot of St. Gaul: 


likewiſe in the imperial hereditary do- 
minions, and in Sileſia and Saxony, are 
tenures, and yet are ſo far inveſted with 
all: the immunities and privileges of the 


immediate free lords, that in defence of 


Of the an- 
cient erty 


and patri- 


them, they have often, without any aſſiſ-— 


tance, maintained a vigorous war with 
princes and cities. And however 2 | 


: may be often crampt in their rights and 8 


immunities by thoſe princes in whoſe 
territories their land happened to lie, 


yet are they to be e _— the 
high or meſne nobility. 


In the third claſs are juſtly nice 
the ancient city -nobility as indeed I ſee 


tian nobili- NO reaſon why they ſhould be held in leſs 


by. 


account than the country- nobility; the 
_ emperors in former times generally com- 

mitting to perſons of quality the go- 

, verfitnent of large places; in the ancient 
records of which, the names of very ho- 
nourable families are ſtill to be ſeen, and 
though many of them are extinct, ſome 


Have betaken — to court, and 


others | 
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others retired to their eſtates; yet, in not 
a few places, there are families, who, 
for a long time, have filled the moſt con- 


ſiderable poſts of thoſe cities, and have 
beyond exception proved their deſcent 
untainted. There was alſo a remarkable 


tiores and the cives bonorati. Some hiſ- 
torians call them cives potenter, and par- 
ticularly relate, that in the time of Char- 
lemaign, the chief offices of the villæ 
regiæ, as Francfort, &c. were in the 


hands of the nobility. Henry the faul- 


coner, who reigned about the year 919, 


for the ſecurity of the cities againſt te 


irruptions of the Hungarians, diſtributed 
to every ninth man of the land- knight- 


hood, ex agrariis militibus, together with 


the mimiſteriales, as they were ealled, among 
thoſe places which were moſt expoſæd; 


where this kind of nobility lived upon | 


their incomes without any trade or com- 
mercial buſineſs. In Brabant and Guel- 


derland, all below nobility are excluded 
from the chief employments. At Cam- 


We and Valenciennes, the moſt conſi- 
nn 


Ke 
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themſelves among the nobility, but it 


is a great miſtake to imagine that burgh- 
erſhip and nobility. are incompatible. 


The true meaning of the word hurgher 


being no more than a member of poli- 


tical ſociety, exiſting within a walled 


Place, the name of ſuch a place being a 
burgh. Now ſuch burghers living above 


Narren buſineſs or trade, have 


as valid a claim to nobility as the land- 
ed. In a general ſenſe, all the inhabi- 
tants of a ſtate, from the prince himſelf 
to the peaſant; are burghers or cves; and 


the term bonus cives, or a good burgher, 


implies a ſenſible honeſt man, living in 


obedience to the laws, uniform in ſocial 


duties, and zealous for the public pro- 
ſperity, than which there cannot be a 
more valuable character. A Roman 
burgher of note, in the republican times, 
would have diſdained to beſtow his 
daughter to an eaſtern monarch. And 


this day, civis romanus carries with it 


ſuch a ſublime idea, that princes inſert 


it among their titles; a nobile di Venezia, 


— 


— 
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thinks himſelf upon a footing with "I 


prince, though,” in the exigencies of the 


{tate, nobility is {et to ſale, and to glory 


in a purchaſed title favours of an ignoble 


ſplrit; many of theſe nobles; indeed, ate 


of ea moſt ancient extraction, deſcended 


from princes and counts ; yet what are 
they but Patric and theſe but che prin- 88 


cipal burghers. In Germany, I know, 


the current idea of this word carries with 


it ſomething: mean and contemptible; firch 


a One is a burgher, asf nothing of nobi- 


lity belonged to him; but this is an abu- 


five way of- ſpeaking, 'a butgher living 
upon Ks means being indifputably no 


leſs noble than the landed. There is not 


a large city Which does not abound with 
inſtances of it, are we not all bound by 


burgh-laws? the noble families who are 


ſelected to che principal offices in large 
cities, - do they forfeit their nobility by 


becoming burghers? is it never ſeen 
that a landed-nobleman, after having 


the good fortune to repair his ſhat- 
tered fituation, by marrying a rich 


burgher's daughter, is not a little glad 


o 


4* 


n — — 
—— — — + — —— Lo 
r oc en. 4 * - 
” = 
, 


to be preſented with the freedom of the, 


of nee. 


when, (without any regard to birth, and 


N 
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burgh, therefore let it be candidly ,ac-. 
knowledged. that the city, ceteris paribus, 
are equal to the land-nobility, when 
living in ase — their op : 
an 

Such was ; the get; e paid 


- to knowledge and capacity ; that doctors 


of laws, if of a correſpondent beha- 
viour, were accounted as noble, and this 
they prove from their ſitting as judges 
in the imperial courts, from their admiſ- 
ſion to thoſe poſts of which nobles only 
were capable; adding, that they were 
ſtiled literata militia; and that the moſt 
exalted character Was nobilis marte & 
arte, literis 69 armis; that Conſtantine the 
great iſſued a formal decree. exempting 


profeſſors of laws, together with their 
wives and children, from all taxes, and 
burdenſom offices; omnes doctores funt 
nobiles, was a poſition never controverted. 
In China, it is learning only which pra- 
motes to honors; all candidates fer 


offices undergoe a ſtrict examination, 


no 
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no intereſt muſt be made) the beſt quali. 
ed carries it; and if he deſigns to put in 
for higher poſts, he muſt proſecute his 
ſtudies through all the branches of their 
literature. Laſtly, Tully carries this point 
fo far as to lay, cadant arma toge. Times 
are altered, profeſſors gua tales, are not 
held to be noble, though as perſomæ bone- 
ratiores & privuilegiatæ, they enjoy ſome 
exemptions. As for the high - ſounding 
appellation of nabiliſimus commonly given 
them, that is an empty title; a mockery. 
of honour, which our times are ſo exceſ- 
tively laviſh of; that every ſtudent at ta- 
ing his degrees, though his, father han- 
dles the awl, the ſheers, the ſhuttle or 
the plough, is ſure to be complimented 
with it; and, out of the ſeminaries of 
learning, what is more common than 
high · born, nobly-· born? We laugh at 
the Italian, who addreſſes a letter to a 
fencing-maſter 3 ¶ molis illuſtre & excel- 
lentiſimo i nor, nor maęſiro virtlidſo di 
ſcherma; and to a butcher al” illuſtre g 
nor mio, il fignor murtellars; we laugh 
at this extravagancy, ourſelves no leſs 
extravagant. Doctor 
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| Cane 2 2 Doctor waz à title of which che moſt 


F literary 
8 


of eminent" perſona — among wheſe 
titles ſtands chat of 'dodtor 5 whereas the 


Vould lock upen it as 


volve 
_ eauſe of the deelenſion of doctorial no- 


as: forthedoGors i uy” —_— WhO have 


O10 Noni 110. | 


diſtinguiſhed flobility was not aſhanled; © 
The books of heraldry afford long liſts 


very loweft of our \oditho nobility; 
diſgraceful 3" iti 


_ deed the lords of England aceept of it 


as a compliment from the univerſities." 
Yet doctors ſcem titled to equal regard 
with the nobility,” às they arrive to that 
rank by * degrees,*.and' have further 


on their ſide, Preſunpabnem meritorum. 


Whereas | y nobility may de- 
upon a ſordid creature. One 


bility, is the excerable abuſe of the law 


by its crafty: profeſſbrs: Hers L Would 


except the doctors of phyſicy for theſe; 
allowing that many fall victims to tleir 


ignoranee, yet are not ſo detrimental to- 
the public as our incendiary- juriſts, 
death putting an end to all diſpute, con=: 
ſequently; they cut ſnort an eib which\ 
the latter are very ſtudious to protract; 


- publiſhed» | 
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publiſhed many laboured pieces on their 
claim to, nobility, and repreſented the 
failure of reſpect to them as the ſureſt 
mark of an infidet and abandoned age, 
I ſhall be very reſerved in any animad- 
verſions on them, leſt they enjoin their 
hearers to treat me as. a heretic, andi miſ-· 
repreſent my freedom wp them as 
impiety: towards God. SI 
Ridicule is often too PRO and 
the civilian doctors have ſeverely ſuffered 
by the pantaloons, and Signori Dottori 
of the Italian theatre, and. as little were 
the phyſicians obliged to Moliere for his 
malade imaginaire; but here, the phy- 
ſicians had alſo their turn to laugh the 
ſatyriſt being ſtruck with death as he 
was acting the ſicle man in that play, 
which occaſioned * N ann 

on him 
' Roſtius his ſitus eſt, N. Miolierus n 
Cu genus humanum "ludere ludus erat, 
Dun een, 1 Ae fe 
"ous" 119143 
See ac umu, fog ſea nagut! 
W 
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Here Moliere lies, the Roſcius of his age, 


Whoſe pleaſure, while he 1115 was to 


engage, ; F927 
With human nature, in a comic date, 
And perſonate its follies to the life. 


But ſullen death, offended at his play, > - 
| Would- not be Jok'd withs in * 1 * 


Way; 


He, when he: mimick'd 1 him, * voice 


reſtrain'd, (CLF 5 


And made. him be in earneſt what he 


_ feign'd. + 12/6406: 5380 1 
0 dee an opinion, or to a 
ciate a ſet of men, there is nothing like 
bringing it on the ſtage. Though thus 
fallen into diſrepute at court and among 


the beau monde, the juris- conſults retain 
all their former honour in the imperial 


cities, but here they decorate themſelves 
with the title of counſellor to ſuch a 
prince or count, and if ever they attain to 
real nobility, they immediately ſeem to 
forget they. were ever doctors, the D in 


their ſignature would caſt a ſhade upon 


all their other ſplendid titles. Another 
eagle of this W is the birth of 
"I the 


0¹ ER if N00 BIL apa | 
che bulk of doctors offices are eſtimated 


by che perſons who uſually fill them, 


the military has no rational ſuperiority 


2 Fe * 


to others, but tis what che d th 


take themſelves to 

Every ching in this wand bas its alloy 
404 nobility is not exempt from it; we 
have taken notice of a high, a meſne, 
and low nobility. Howeer the two 
firſt may have maintained their luſtre; 
next to the loweſt of the laſt; and not 
ſeldom intermixed with it, there is ſtill 
an inferior, adulterated nobility, ſuch as 
may, without any injuſtice, be called the 
chaff and refuſe of nobility. The num- 


ber of weak People valuing themſelves 


on a puretiaſed, or an imaginary nobility, 


is every "Where too great, but this vanity 
more particularly prevails in Lower 
Saxony, Weſtphalia, Holland, &c. It is 
ſcarce to be imagined with what extra- 

vagant ideas theſe people are intoxicated 
upon emerging to any degree of wealth 


or figure, without any other proof of 


their antiquity or noble deſcent, thay 


a good fortune at court, in ps Foal, 
E or 
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or in trade; yet, by means of a neaſory- 


able conſideration, ſhall find-ſoi 


ginative genealogiſt, who; with | many 
glorious particulars, ſhall trace their ex- 


traction up to Shem or Japhet. . Their 


... +> vanity exceeding that of one Prada in 
©” Spain, who being grown immenſely rich. 


he was; then, ſaid he, truſt me with it, 


as a farmer of the revenue, and meeting 


with Don Andreas de Prada, a nobleman, 


but with a very narrow fortune, frankly 


aſked him if he was in poſſeſſion of the 


heraldry of his family; Don Andreas faid 


I'll put it into the hands of an able Sen 


nealogiſt, who ſhall make us couſens in 


ſpite of our grandfathers; and, for this 


good turn, I'll give you thirty thouſand 


piſtoles. It was done. But 1 cannot paſs 
over a pleaſant repartee of the younger 
brother, a-captain, who had not got a 
ſhilling by the bargain; dining at a 
public entertainment, where the wealthy 
Gignior Prada being brought upon the. 
carpet, a lady ſaid to the captain, I think 
you are the farmer's relation, no, ma- 


dam, anſwered he ſmiling, It is only my 


brother. | "Wat 


_ 
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But to return to the heteroclite, = 
demi nobility; their poſts are ſometimes 
to conſiderable, that they ſhould not to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the commonalty, 
and yet their birth too mean to be ranked 
among che nobility. Sometimes one of 
theſe is not leſs noble than the emperor 
himſelf, but his purſe no heavier than 
that of a day- labourer: ſometimes hee is 
ſtiled noble, having actually a family- 
patefit of nobility, yet at the ſame Ele 
a petty tradeſman; ſometimes he's both 
a true French marquis, and at the fame 
time a ſtarving maſter of languages, vl 
ſometimes he is born a free lord, and — 
to mend the breed, marries his maid, 
whoſe portion is upon a level with him- 
ſelf. Theſe'initermixtures produce a kind 
of hermaphrodites in nobility, the na- 
ture of their condition is bifarious ; as, for 
being rich and fortunate, they are not to 
be ſtueg noble, ſo neither is calamity 
or want, a forfeiture of nobility ; the for- ; 
mer cannot be well treated as noble, nor 
the latter entirely as plebeians; this is a 
ſtate” extremely inconvenient, they are 
985 E 2 * 
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ſeldom in an equilibre, either honoured 


Of modern 
honourable 


Families, 


to exceſs, or treated too. famiiliarly;'-it 
neceſſity ſubje&t them to receive orders; 
their birth on the other hand, intitles 


them to reſpect. How many French 


young ladies who fled their country for 
their religion, now. ſerve as Demoiſalles in 
citizens houſes? and Gentlemen neceſſi- 
tated to turn French maſters ? yet to treat 


: the one as ladies, and the other as cava- 


lies would not do. Their nobility.how- 


ever, under. all, diſadvantages, eſpecially 
the cauſe of them being ſo nohle, re- 


mains in their blood. Nobility being 
an indelible character, unleſs in the caſe 
of a juridical degradation: 5 

There are likewiſe many families, who 
by. their economy in lucrative employ= 
ments, or fortunate contingencies, have. 
ſpeedily riſen to attract the public eye, 
and ho liye in a manner entirely be- 


coming. nobility, yet Without being en- 
nobled. Others are deſcended, from 
counſellors, placemen, magiſtrates and 
merchants, living upon their means, 
and | according to. the modern appella· 
tion, 


ji 
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tion, called honourable, yet to rank them 


among che nobility would be an impro- 
priety, they not being of noble extrac- 


tion, nor ſolliciting to be ennobled; and 
to place them among the commonalitx 
would be an inſult to that wealth and 


independency of which they make ſuch 
a noble uſe; a uſe which will induce all 
noblemen of ſenſe familiarly to aſſociate 
wꝛith chem, and unden other treatment 
their om good ſenſe will keep them 
eaſy; unleſs it ſnould be their fate to have 
ſuch females in their families as a face- 


tious author repreſents in à madhouſe, a 


magiſtrate's wife; who upon being called 
eit by a court lady never Was Herſelf 
after; a lady of an India governor, 
whoſe madneſs was occaſioned by her 
coach being obliged to dra back half 

the length of a narrow ftreet to make 
way for a ducheſs; and the daughter 


of a citizen whoſe brain turned at a diſ- 


appointment of marrying a nobleman. 
But, whatever title theſe may have to 


ſemi- gobility i it is totally cancelled by a 


marriage among the commonalty, much 
nt E 1 more 


© LET, —- —— 
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more among the populace, aq 

la ſays, Uxor fulget radiis marti. 

Of the The civil law, allows of no 


natural 


children of en to rank on eſtate, but the iſſue. of 
_— a legal marriage; yet-princes-beſtowing 
a title and arms upon their natural chil- 
dren, render their nobility unexception- 
able, though their arms ſnould be croſſed 
with a bar, or traverſe from the leſt to 
rious children born in common and un- 
certain proſtitution were not owned by 
the law, as nnn habet patrem cui pater off 
populus; but thoſe born in concubinage, 
inherited from their mothers, and might 
claim ſuſtenance from their fathers. The 
ſee of Rome, has on particular conſider- 
ations, diſpenſed with illegitimates, and 
even adulterous, for their promotion to 
the epiſcopacy, though by the canon 
law a diſpenſation is required to their 
holding a common benefice; counts - 
palatine may confer nobility on their 
natural children, but not any dignity, as 
more immediately relative to the public 
order and welfare. 
The 
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The deſt nobility is that nobility to Jobi 
which our regard is moſt due as rational hrs! 
creatures, breathirig the air of freedom, 
is that of virtue and wiſdom." It is well 
aid; that a proof of how'ſmiall account 
riches" and honours are with the divine 
being, is his permitting them to be in 
ſuch hands as they often are. Who is 
upon ſuch ill terms with natural reaſon 
as not te prefer a plain man of good 
morals and an "uſeful life before an op- 
preſſive or licentious nobleman; or to 
account an illuſtrious deſcent an indif- 
penſible title to regard. Ovid makes 
* are whore Uke himſelf, when he fays, 


A long. — 2 boaſted phos Src 
And acts not done by us, I count not 
44617 026% ans, een 
Our rank in birth and blood be laid aſide, N 
en e our worth be 
l. 
Kat Eneas 9 ene declares, my noble- 
man is the virtuous man: clothes, 
horſes, hounds, plate, retinue, gardens, 
ſeats, nor titles, nor even high offices 
9 E 4 can- 
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ce cannot raiſe my envy or eſteem; for all 
' theſe may be the portion of a man whom 
to account noble one muſt; be like him. 
If there muſt be a preference of man 
above man, let it be determined by the 
perfection of his nature, and what is this 
but knowlege and virtue; only caſt an 
eye upon mankind, and where theſe are 
wanting, does not the difference betwixt 
ſuch and brutes, chiefly lye in the ſpeech 
and figure: Such is the importance of 
virtue, that father Paul thus ſtrongly 
recommendas it to the ſenate of Venice. 
Let virtue be eſteemed in whatever 
e perſon it is found; and although he 

be not noble, yet let him be highly 
<.yalued and encouraged to live among 
eus, for his own merit makes him ſuffl- 
« ciently noble. If a merchant bringing 
« few periſhable commodities, ſome 
ce of which we had better be without, is 
„e well looked upon, how much more 
c the virtuous and ingenious man, who 
brings among us a treaſure of real and 
< laſting benefit; let ſuch a perſon never 
ve Want any thing toward an content- 
ment; 
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ment; if for no other reaſon, at leaſt, 
that he, whom grandeur would be- 
come, may not lead the life of a mole 
among us, in dejection and obſcu- 


rity.“ And to rulers virtue is ſo ad- 
vantageous, that reputation will procure 
money, though no money will purchaſe 
reputation: Hiſtory ſnhews, that the 
lives and fortunes of the whole com- 


munity, are at the call of a wiſe ane 


virtuous government. As to inward, 
that is, the real happineſs of individuals, 
it cannot ſubſiſt without virtue; this is a 
truth felt in proportion to the deviations 
from it, and never was better advice 
given than that of the Engliſn philoſopher 
(Locke) on education, Whatever you 
t employ to the adyantage of your ſon's 
mind, vill ſhew your true kindneſs, 


though it be to the leſſening of your 


75 eſtate: A wiſe and good man can 
t hardly want either the opinion or 
$6 reality of being great and happy; but 
he that is fooliſh or vicious can be nei- 


ther great nor happy whatſoever you 


4 leave him. Iaſk you, Whether there he 
. . £C not. 
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t not ſome men in the world whom you - 
e had rather have your ſon be with five 
© hundred pounds a year, than others 
with five thouſand? He that at any 
ri rate procures his child a good mind, 
well principled, tempered to virtue 


c and uſefulneſs, and adorned with ei- 


< better purchaſe than if he had laid out 


ba the money for an addition of acres.” | 


Knowledge is ſo eſſential that without it 


virtue itſelf will be irregular in its move- 


ments, and its exertion more contracted. 

Of this Czar Peter I. was a fignal in- 
ſtance; nature had made him a great 
man, but by a total want of education 
'his native ſavageneſs never entirely wore 
off, ſo that his life was an heterogeneous 
medley of great actions and of oddities, 


_ of fine ſayings and coarſe manners; of , 


Tahutary: defigns and cruel procedures. 


He was deeply ſenſible of his ferocity, 


yet drank largely of brandy. In mo- 
rality he was as an extraordinary 


celeſtial phenomenon, inſpiring admira- 
tion and terror. Towards his ſubjects 


4. 
ws 


he 
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he was a tempeſt, of which the lighten- 
ing demoliſhes trees and ſteeples, whilſt 
the tain fertilizes the country: but to be 
Luperlatively endued with both know: 

ledge and virtue, is a cllaracter to which 
all the euer a SEW do not afford 
an equal. 

This is Wy of- ape ctions, 
poſtibly a complete nobility is more dl 2 
the moſt conſummate genealogiſt, 5 
the moſt extenſive acquaintance; can 
produce. By a complete nobility, I mean 
that in Which none of the properties of 
true nobility are wanting, and theſe are 
three, a degree of honour acquired by 
merit arid virtue; otherwiſe this nobility, 
| however” ancient, is tainted in its very 
fource, and it muſt be a behaviour 
above the common which can charm 
obloquy and ſpread a veil over the defect. 
Secondly, | a nobility honourable in its 
nie, muſt be ſuitably ttanſmitted by 
treading" in the founder's ſteps, or by 4 
diſtinguiſhed exerciſe. of the great or 
the amiable qualities; to theſe muſt like. 
wiſe be added a competent income, and 


t f c 
- 
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a liberal uſe of it, the temper and eſtate 
equally above meanneſs; a concurrence 
OY en circumſtances, it muſt be 
d, conſtitute a perfect nobility, and 
3 be extremely difficult to 

be found. As for moral nobility, Adam 
himſelf ſoon forfeited that, and the diſ- 
0 continued by his deſcendants; 
his eldeſt ſon proved an unnaturel mur. 


derte, Amel was the. fon, of Abraham 


by. his lave, and, Lot,was enticed to in : 
ceſt. by his daughters; Jacob and his 


mother Joined ; in a deceitful plot to im : 


poſe upon, the father, and, deprive his 


brother of his right, and Jacob had little 
fatisfattion in his children till his diftreſs 


was eyed by Joſeph's, advancement. 
Eli 3 5 was; the pr ploy of his 


. * 


indulgence to his wicked children; and 
15 905 thoſe, of u ae one "a ji in arms 


Foe in £5 1 BOP of his 8 | 


„ #3 


If v we turn our 75 to 8 Fee it 


into 
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into a proverb What a difference be- 
twixt Jehoſaphat and Jehoram, the em- 
peror Antonine and that wretch Com- 
modus, Cicero and his ſon Marcus; ; and 
Richard II. king of England who never 
ſhewed the lift bravery but” againft the 
aſſaſſins who. murder d him, was e ſon 
of the intrepid black prince, Ueſs the 
ſecret hiſtory be true of the intrigue 
betwirt a monk of Bourdeaux and the 

prineeſs, Let not my freedom of ſpeech 
be interpreted as malice or inſolence, 
but if the three aforementioned qualities 
be, as they certainly are, requiſites to 
true nobility, may not the queſtion of 
Chriſt to his diſciples be put to the 
nobleſſe. as a check to the arrogance of 
ſome, Who among you is pure? And 
whoever conſiders the viciſſitudes of the 
late ages, the fall of the eminent, and 
the riſe of the obſcure, muſt on that 
the following lamentation of Solomon 
is not quite foreign 0 our times, 
There is an evil which I: have ſeen; 
te under the ſun, —— ignorance 
among the mighty, and the rich in 


6c * 
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Of, the ori- 
gin of mer- 
| . no- 


» 
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e wiſdom ſit in a lo place. I have 


<< ſeen eee ne we. ere S 


ys 4 
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822 the diſcovery of cel new 
world, commerce has . 2 


| ſptendor and importance of which before 


ic was not dee e "and" riches 'being 


naturally p of aſpiring defires, 
merchants who had ſenſe enough to limit 


their purſuit of gain, figured- at court 


and laid out part of their” gains for a 


tirle; and from ſuch golden roots are 
fprung many branches of the ſeveral 


degrees of bebiliey, the higheſt,” the 
princely not excepted. This was, indeed, 


ſomething of a breach of the old ſtatutes 


concerning nobility, which exclude mer- 


chants, but th#& ſame trade is carried on 


10 this day, and why not ? if Tultable 
intellects and morals be not wanting, 


who can” better ſupport” nobility than 
merchants 


Oauery, Jud. 
merchants: of, over: grown fortunes. . 


ancient laws of honour in Germany IE 


ſe ' negociation. &  -mercature | immiſcentes 
perdunt nobilitatem. And Livy. informs 
us, that the majeſty of Tarquinius Priſ- 
cus ſuffered à conſiderable diminution 
in the eyes of the ſenate, from his 
being the ſon of a merchant. | Quafus 
enim patribus  indecoroſus wviſus et. And 
we: cannot forbear / inſerting what 
Herodotus relates in his ſecond book of 
Amaſis king of Egypt. A prince of 
4 mean birth but great qualities, who. 
<<., perceiving ſome reluctance in the great 
men to pay him proper reſpe& and 
< 'obedience, _ he privately ſent for a 
4 goldſmitli, and directed him to take 
a large golden veſſel, in which he 
e A AG and with all expe-'- 
dition to make a God oft it. This, one 
day when he and the great men were 
< performing a ſolemn act of devotion, 
<< was by his direction brought intothe: 
</ temple : All the afſembly- received: 
it "_ e and other religious 
6c 3 


vwete very rigid in this point, alls f 
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4 550 NN et geſtures; upon which Aida ce 
. 6276 5k nl prepoſterous devotion !- thus to adore 


ce. hat a few days ago was the ſordid 
4e baſon in which I waſhed my feet; 

«they anſwered, as it were with one 
00 voice, It is not what it was, but what/ 
t it is, that we conſider. Right, replied 
<« [the king, and do ſo with me, forget 
% what I was, think of what Jam: my 
<< birth was mean, but the Gods have 
&« raiſed me to the throne, and un 5770 as 


1 &. their vice-gerent.” DARE . 


An overture was made to un [IR 


of Venice, that the nobility ſhould not 


trade, as the only way to engage mer- 
chants to ſettle in the city; tor if the 
noblemen trade, the merchants will be 
afraid of being cheated, and over-· awed 
in their buſineſs. The Spaniards, who 
bear no good - will to the Venetians, have 
not a more odious title to give Venice, 
than by calling it a republic of mer- 


chants. By the ancient law, a noble 


man, whoſe; blood was tainted with 
merchandize, could not enter into the 


nnn as not being reputed an 


r | 


* 
„ 
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equal to gentlemen Trade may in a 


ſhort time either exceſſively enrieh, or ; 


extremely impoveriſh à family, and nei 


ther the one e ee eee 
in a common wealth. The merchant * 


of neceſſity” a foreigiier; he having n 
merce, - and intereſt” -in' other nations 

whereas a nobleman ' ought to have 0 
affections no where but in his Own coun- 


try. To which may be added, the ill 


conſequences of a declenſion of a mar- 


tial ſpirit among the nobility, by whoſe 
courage countries have often been 


ſaved; it was the nobility who recovered 


France out of the hands of the 'Engliſh'; 
to the nobility Perſia owed its deliyer- 

ance from the Tartars and Saracens; 
and how was the Mooriſh” tyranny in 


Spain brought to à period, but by the 


valour of its nobility. Prohibiting com- 


merce to the-nobility, is, indeed, ſome- 


thing different from excluding mer- 


chants, who have given over trade, from 


nobility; but the cuſtom in this republic 


| had, it ſeems; been very dieren, for 
which Matthew Corvinus, king of Hun- 
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gary, took occafion 0 ur. any ſuen 
thing/a$;tue,pability-t0, exiſt 


among the 
Venetians, calling their nobleſſe a pack 
of axaricious clown, ſullying the jewel 
of nobility; with their hands all daubed 


Kith, trade and uſyry;... But Caſlanio's | 


deſcription. of the Neapolitan. nobility, i in 
his Catal. gloria mundi config. 49, well 
deſerves à place hexe in its original lan- 
guage. Neapulitani qui pre. cæteris nobili- 
tatem pre ſe ferre videntur, cum in defidia 
ac ignavis conſtituere uidentur. Mulli ere- 
im prater quam inerti & inexperto atio in- 


leni ſaleulo atſus oſoitanda er ſuis. Palio 


nibus vitam degunt. Neſas oft ut opinatus 
nobilis rei ruſticæ aut ſuis rationibus cognaſ- 
cendis qperam daret, lente in atiriis, in 
bemicyclis,, aus in equitando. gain domibus 
orti, ſe nobiles prꝑſitentur. Mercaturam, ut 
rem viliſſimam exhorrent, ade faſtu no- 
 bilitatis tumentes, ut quantumvis egenus atque 
inops citius fame interiret quam iam, vel 
 epulentiſſimo. mercatori matrimonio collecaret, 
mavultque furtis & latrocinis quam bonęſio 


guet vacare.,.. A _ngbility. more con- 


ede than. dat af Pruſſia was not 


— 


\ 
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many years ago, .o extravigaritly mar. | 7 
tial, that ignorance was 4 ſign of merit, 
and literature of puſillammity, till the pre- 
ſent King; himſelf their example, brovght 
them to 4 better way of thinking. | 
But Hard as the premiites ey Re | 
GUr/vi mertchandize; what” are they 
to tlie tremendous) denuhciation of St. 
Chryſoſtorn in his 28th homily on the 
21ſt chapter of St. Matthew. It is 
next to an impoſſibility that a mier! - B 
e chant ea pleaſe God, and therefore .f | 
chtriſtian is to be a merchlant, and if 
© fte will be futh, let him be caſt Shit of 
the church.“ Hatd words, and which, 
f conceive, rather ſhew the partiarey's | 

Zeal chan his-gbod*Rhfſe, 7190 10. OO 
There is not a more flagränt token Of laws i in | 
of the abfurd pride ef than; diah for. Jae, of 
trial laws made to the difecuragement of nobility, 
merchants. For antiquity eommerce can 

vyewith any creditable profeſſion; it is to 

commerce that every nation is indebted 

for its reformation from ſavageneſs, for 

its improvement in'arts and ſciences; and 
for the comforts and elegancies of life. — 
| F 2 Mer- 
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| Merchandize- in a ſtate, is as the blood 
. to the body; trade-is the daily and per- 
petual ſupport of all European nations 
as at preſent circumſtanced ; and if, as 
the celebrated Colbert, . miniſter of Kate 
in France, obſerved,  *© That a war was 
< in effect no more than a trial which 
nation had the moſt money, as the 
mercantile ſtation affords as large a pro- 
ſpe& for opulent acquiſitions as any 
other, ſo is it a copious river daily flow- 
ing in to the -publick treaſury, | and 
conſequently augmenting the national 
ſtrength: The crown of France, which | 
cannot be charged with proſtituting the 
honour of nobility, entertains ſuch an 
idea of merchkngign,: „ wh by ſeveral | 


 — 6 


i nobility; and ſuch a.vein of good ſenſe 
runs through one of them, that]. ſhall 
es it at ae g 


I 


on TGIN' of No B 211 v. 


J | 144, 5 


E Dr d ROY: 
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EMS 


Cl * ortant que les nobles pourront 0 
le commerce de mer ſans deroger i 
a la nobleſſe. Donne à S. Germain en 
ES © Laye au mois d Aouſt. 1669. 
-OUIS par la grace de Dieu, roy 


6. 


commerce & parti culierement celui 
* qui ſe fait par mer, eſt la ſource 
feconde qui apporte Pabondance dans 
les et ats, & les repand ſur les ſujets 
d proportion de leur Induſtrie; et de 
| leur travail, & quil n'y a Point de 


© Moyen pour acquerir du bien qui ſoit | 


„plus innocent & plus legitime: auf 
*'a-t-it foßßjours bit en grande confideration 


par ler nation les mieux” polies, & 


* * univerſellement bien rezu, coffins” des 


plus honneſtes occupations de la vie 


etvile, Sc. A ces cauſes deſirant de 


ne rien obmettre de ce qui peut d' 


2 ayantage exciter nos ſyjers' a S'engager 


il 


de France et de Navarre; a tous 
© prefers & a venir, ſulut; comme le 


bs N F 4 851 3 <- dans : 


* 
# 


year 1713 ho broke, £0, ſave. the ! 
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dans le commerce & le rendre plus 
0 Arier e de nötre grace ſpeciale, 

pleine puiſſance & autorite royale nous, 
avons dit & declaré; & par ces pre- 


| ſentes lignes de noͤtre main, digons 


©& dectarons voulons et nous plait, 

que tous gentimommes puiſſent . 
* eux ou par perſonnes interpoſces, 
e trer en ſocietẽ & prendre part dans es 
« vaiſſeaux marchands, denrẽes & mar- 
« chandiſes diceux, fans que pour raiſon 
de ce ils ſoient cenſeꝝ & reputez dero- 

£ ger à nobleſſe: pourvũ toutefois quils 
5 ne vendent point en-detail, c. 


Signs Lovis, & ee, par le Roi, 


2 de r n log „ Cor kx. . 
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1 muſt be Nu obſerved, that ins 


have bern-enabled, Samuel Bernard, 
ereared Comtę de Coupertz about Fs 


of the crown which was quite abe, 


but he afterwards made ſhift to leave 
behind him thirty millions of. livres. 
In, Pretagne, which —_ a leſs abſo- 


lute 
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lute ſubjection 


trade does-not?'Eninguiſh *nobilicy;; it 


only" eps, us the phraſe is) and can 
be teaſſumed without any” loteers'of res 


Habilitation. 18 Sons noe bud © 
Af honours were bed as diſtine- 


tlons of ſiguial ſerviteb, few! have a bettẽcH 
cam to them thun merchant who! 
deals largely, und that, if it were Un 


from the natural conſequences of his 


traffic. The conſequences. of idleneſs, 
and want, fo detrimental to ſociety, are 


prevented bj various employments which 


commerce proc iir to the commonalty. 


Forees © cannot be maintained wifhout 
vaſt ſums ; theſe ſums are not to be | 
raiſed without duties, and the produce 


of theſer: duties/cimuſt depend onitrade. 


to cover him with modeſty, that there 


was no introducing him to his audience 
ul le hadi been cane lis inter- 
v 01g 277.7 1801 2 3 5 cr prever * 


rere * 
1 Fo 


to the crown of Frunee 
than tlie other provinees, n a retail 


Jo trade the othiute owes its ſplendor 
the embaſſador of the Budziac Fartars 
ſent: to am electot of Brandenhurgh, had 
only ſome rags on, and theſe not ſufficient 


* 
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preter had a wooden naſe and no cars: 


whereas Venice, not the mightieſt ſtate 
in Europe, is diſtinguiſnedd for the ele- 

gancy and i ſplendor of its embaſſies. 
Whence- this! contraſt? All the trade 
of Budziac conſiſts in an exchange of 
| ſkins} for tobacco that of the Vene- 
tlas in chef richeſt commodlities 2 and 
ſolautentixe are they ĩn the preſervatiom 
of it, that the ſenate, ſenfible of the 
great profit aceruing to the republic 
from the glaſs- workers of Murat, to 


encourage the tradeſmen of chat manu- 


lacture to remain among them, made 
them all burgeſſes of Venice; and al- 
_ lowed' nobles to marry their daughters; 
whereas; if a nobleman marries the 
daughter of any other tradeſman the 
iſſue are not reputed noble. And if we 
conſider the pattiotiſm of merchants, 


hiſtoryſaffords us many ſhining iriſtances 


OF it, (Muhictavriarty other ſet of men 
wanted either will or ability to effect. 
I: ſhall ſelect two, one af our o¼ p coun- 
try and the oother of France, which, 
though I admire D wiſn had riever Hehn 
9 The n that the glo- 


1 ious 
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rious Charles V. being reduced to ex- 
of a very chargeable expedition againſt 


chants at Augſburg, furniſhed him with 


the ſums, which by his -own computa · 


tion, would make his affairs eaſy, and 
enahle him to act with the vigor becom- 


ing the head of Germany; and for. this 
loan, the emperor gave them written! 
obligations. Charles, one day, taking the 
air near their houſe, the noble ſpirited 
merchants begged he would do them 
che honour to accept of a regale, which: 
the emperor could not well refuſe to ſuch 
heart ſubjects; after the colfation, they 
ordered a heap of cinnamon to be laid 
for a fire, ſaying, that common wood 
was not it fuel for ſuch a worthy prince, 
to which he anſwered, By St. Martin 


it will be the: moſt coſtly fire I ever ſat 


5 by; the fire, Sir, is nothing tO What, we 
intend to light it with, and one of them 


taking the emperor's bonds out of his 
boſom, and ſetting fire to them, chruſt 


thin ambng the cinpamon,, the Family 
nit ” FE 


\ 
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chanting out; alluding to te fire: 
Thus bright and fragrant is Charles 


* name. The other is of thꝭ merchants 


of St. Malo, Who, leſt Lewis NIV. 
ſhould at length be neceſſitated to com- 
ply with the demand made by che mini- 


ſtters of Great- Britain, Germany and 


Holland, ar che eongreſy of Sereruyden- 
berg; that he ſhould by force compel 
his grandſon Philip Wi then Kin g of 
Spain, to ' relinquith chat crown, "they 
united all the profits of their trade to the 
very lowi ebb, both of the finanteg and 

edit. A moſt ſeaſonable good turn; 


1 0 for the war being vigorouſly renewed, 


and 2 diſunion happening among the 


Us allies; brouglit on à peace in Which 
Franee ſecuretl its favourite point of h 


FEES Lo Bet” PEP DI SETS 
crown of nen i ig act N 
Aae Fe , 

En «#193 ol eh 3 The 

= The merchants of Augſburgh acted with a 


mals .genteel liberality; bete thoſe of St. Malo 
the reader will diſcern that intereſt was not out of 


e en for Wee Sanin Weſt-Indies 
85 | } _ fallen 
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Genn if No BILITY Ts 
Tho nobleſſe eicher through inability: 
or indiſpoſition, have ſometimes failed in: 

* e — king of France, 
131% 2113.0 tu ul 
Fall into Yo e, u Ass, the French com- 
merce thither would not have yielded ſuch ex- 
- uberant profits. It Would be inexcuſable on this 


occahon to omit two inſtanees of Engliſn mer- 
S * of no leis ſerxice 2 their 


count Was Sir Tho as | 
Na Lad the the Vi being indebted to the mer. | 
ing a Antwerp ſuch ſuma, that the 


of the intereſt; in thoſe ; high, was 
| great ine e cl. Aue ape | 


uggeſted for repayment, were either to tranſport 
* much eee out of the land, or to remit it by 
exchange. The ſcarcity of 75 and ſilver in the 
kingdom would not 1 of the former, and ne- 
pricing g che debt by fareign bills, would have 
ven ht on ſuch à diſadvantage on "the exchange, 
exportation' of gold and filver in che wa 
of, oe the W have gone on increaſing. Ami 
theſe embaraſſments, Sir Thomas So Bak the 
affair, and completed it without ſending any 
money out of the kingdom ; for although the 
exchange was chen only at ſixteen Flemich ful 
lings per pound of our currency, this ae ſo 


_ wiſely managed, the negociati 4 
e Het 2 "fot he e's an exchan be gal 

end eg” ngs per pounds : 

Farther, by this rife of the exchange r = - 5 

England tr retrieveck the credit and Honour of the 

nation, aud was of ſo hap rf influence bn foreign 
trade, chat the rice of foreign | e 
2 roportignably, which in very little time fave 

Eng a ar $01999 pon ering, which - 


my 


: 
— 


f * 
: w . 


archers, a ſutler and a 
back; and this Was the riſe of the 


Pe . wine Wh: i rite 
dee Chamber dic Mea! mus AH anc 
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and the French nobility are diſtinguiſhed 
for courage and devotedneſs to the fove- 


reign, finding the ſervices of the nobles 


very unequal to the times, raiſed fifteen 


troops, each conſiſting of 1 50, choſen 


men; by the name of men of arms; every 
one of. whom had five attendants, three 
all on horſe- 


French Cendarmerie . ſo famous in military 
hiſtory. But the moſt honorable elogium 


of this corps was the anſwer of Francis I. 


may be at preſent computed at leaſt four times that 
ſum. Nor did the ady s terminate here, for 


as when the exchange was {a greatly againſt Eng- 
land, ſums were daily exported. qut . of e 
dom, this favourable. riſe of it Sroughk all che | 


225 and filver back again. 


The other was Thomas Sutton, Eſq; * by 
his addreſs in getting the Spaniſh, bills proteſted at 
Genoa, in 1587, retarded for a whole year, the 


- ſailing of the Spaniſh Armada, which greatly con- 


gibwed to the defeat of that formidable: enter. 


mY merchan of f Amiterdam. advanced Gp Wh 


lo * fe 
hong of Oar de Enn Eng Hand an . 81 . 


n cauſe, 1 in which you ths 7 js humane 


de and glorious; if you ſucceed, 5 6 am tb, 
"Fog, 9 5 pay me; if e , the. Lad 1 


1 1 
dem \s tA 
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to che emperor Charles V. who de- 
fired that prince to lend him a ſum f 
money, and likewiſe his Gendarmerie to 
act againſt the Turks; © as to the 
firſt point, anſwered F rancis, I am no 


30 banker; and as to my Gendarmerie, 


«ir being the arm which carries my 
<6 ſcepter, I never ſend it in queſt of 
&« glory, without going myſelf to ſhare 
cc * their dangers * ."! 


When 


10 1 


It 18 of this n * Me dau; in 


ki e gives this fine character, 


N i e Welden ee sene | 


The dread of Europe, and the pride of France, 

The wars whole art each private ſoldier knows, 
And in his breaſt a general's ardor glows. 
Proudly he marches on, and void of fear, 
"Laughs at the ſhaking of the Britiſh ſpear. + 


I can't forbear adding what follows i in the ſame a 


poem. £ 3 
Vain inſolence !- with native ELLE brave, 
The meaneſt Briton ſcorns the higheſt ſlave, 
Contempt and fury fire their ſouls by turns, 
Zach nations glory in each warrior burns, 
Each fights as in his arm th important day, | 
x And the fate of his great ea uu. 2 


of this. r the 
Scotch and Engliſn, the former, which the French 
hiſtorians eres _"_ to be the oldeſt of Wl; 
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of Vork, Who in — 52 reſigned it to 


O16 49 Nor 4. 
When the mercharit profpers; the ftats 


of the world is as all good men cbuld 


with it, fhip 8 fall unmoleſted, the villa: - 


ger rs follows his uſeful labors, and 
| the hands of induſtry ate free. Whereas | 
military glory is not to be acquired but 


through fivets of blood and hills of ſlain. 
The affluence of the merchant ſpreads 
comfort amongſt his numerous inſtru- 


ments in trade, nay, diffuſes its happy 


influence through all quarters of the 
world; an artiſan in Malaga may o. 
the greateſt part of his fubliſtance to 4 
merchant at Hamburgh; 5 whereas it 1s 


dhe ar colonel of the former, was John Stuart jord 


Darnly 1422, and the laſt, Britiſh, ' James duke 


wis NIV. 
But a cuſtom oy; that none but 
French * belong 2 the hor e- guards, all chat 


remains of Scotch in it is, that at calling over the 


troop, the anſwer is Hamir, i. e. I am here. Its 
ſtandard is a large greyhound running in a plain, 
with this motto, Is omi mo fidelis. The Englimn 
troop of Gendarmes was carried into France by 
__ George Hamilton, 1667, but, at preſent; it 
t as well be called Fartarian, for any relation 
it to the Bngliſh. Its device is a fun and a 
fight of eagles ſoaring towards it, Tuus ad te nos 
*vcat arubr. The general device of the houthold 


troops is a thunder with els words, Bs 
| ſeldom 


$- 


_  Qnro I Ende Bl dial 
bannen, eod- Ganda 4 the 


miſery of mankind, of nations groaning 
under tanes, and laſing the flower of 


to eſcape; being the theatre of war, to 


fill up the meaſure of ieee 


How falſe the prejudices of the genera- 


* 


lity, idolizing the ſucceſsful temerity of 
the ſcourges of mankind, the turbulent 


glare of military feats ohſcures the love - 

lineſs of civil virtues; an Alaric ina 

eaten man than a Salon. 01.54.15] 
Merchandize has been accounted of 


ſuch utility and importance, that ſome 
Politicians have laid it down as a maxim 
etiam graſſante bells paſtor aret, agricula . 
lat, mercator naviget velut in pace, and che | 
chief objection againſt it is not without 


an appearance of humanity,” that ſuch an 
indulgent manner of: e on war 
unten the evil. 5 GO 


All Men will be found eee to 
dea e or rather petty tradeſmen. 


mn parts of merchandize 


are 


x OY L . 
* 
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* 
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ate known to be buying and ſelling: the 
landed gentlemen makes the beſt bar- 
gains he can with his tenants, and not : 
ſeldom racks them, though his oppreſ- 

ſion ſometimes. may come | ſhort of its 
aim by the duplicity of thoſe on whom 


he diſcharges the incumbrance of affairs. 
The clergy are reputed very acute dealers 
in the diſpoſal of their tythes, and other 
temporal barters. The profound doctor 


haggles with the bookſeller about his 
diſſertation no leſs than he futlie poet 


for ſatyrs and panegyrics. And may I be 


permitted to ſay,” that even monarchs 
themſelves, are not above commutations 


or driving bargains, and ſuch as no 


mean pens have taken upon them to 


charge with injuſtice and eruelty, I mean 


ſubſidy contracts, or furniſhing-another 
prince with ſome thouſands of men, 
many of whom are diſabled, or periſh - 


in a war which no wiſe affected their 


', own country. On this head the moſt 


illuſtrious pen of our age does not ſpare 


| 0 even his own grandfather Frederic I. 


* king af eee the title of 


oh king, 


— 


MSAERM TIL NO SILIT T. BY 
6. king ſactifieed' $0,000 of his ſubjects 

c in the ſervice of the emperor. He 
was fplendid and generous, but at 
4 hat a rute did he purchaſe the plea- | 
„made à trade of the blood of his ſub- 
jects with the Dutch and Engliſh, Ike 

the Tartars ſel ing their flocks and _ 
« herds" to the butchers of Podolia. 

He uſted'to fell 20, oo0 then to enable 
bim x0'kegp on fobt 36,000.” Strange 
pride, that can ſtoop to be a penſioner! wg 
what follows is t60/excellent to be omit- 
ted, eſpecially as coming from a king, 
and one whe acts up to his maxims. 
<A print being the ſtate's chief ſervant 
is accountable to it for his uſe of the 
public trlonits, à certain ſum of Wick 
< he may uſe for the due ſupport of his 
« dignity; and the remainder ſhould be 
laid out in rewarding merit and fer- 

«vices; and in ſuch Hberalities as in- 

* creaſe the opulency of the ſtate: he is - 

to keep up the equality of conditions, 

not oppreſs che poor to gorge the rich, 

« profültiy to alleviate public diſtreſſes, 

e « to 
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to rehieve the indigent of all ſorts and 


conditions, to uſe magnificence, in 
te every thing which concerns the body 


L of the ſtate in general, and to order 


Of the * 


di Herent 
eſteem in 
æbhich 
merchants 
have flood + 


in nations. 


< his expences to the greateſt advantage 
< of his ſubjects, as RA neee 


« his revenues. 


The prophet Vaiah, 3 in a the 2 = chapter 

and 8th verſe, ſays of the city of Tyre, 
that * her merchants are princes, and 
< her traffickers, the honourable of he 
* earth; the Romans though 
payed the chief regard to military _ 
yet were convinced of the regard due to 


traders. Cicero lib, 1, de Me. ſays, mer- 
catura 1 magna & copioſa videtur jure op- 
limo laudari,, and in bis ſpeech. againſt 


Verres, Who had. been goyernor of 


Sicily, he mentions two Roman knights, 
and in terms full of regard, ho yet 
were merchants, in that iſland, How- 
ever the Roman dignity would nat 
connive at trade in FPatricians, for by 


the Ler Claudia, paſſed, in, the year of 


the city 535, no ſenator, or father of 


2 ne thould Palſels 4 fail ing veſſel 


. of 


Farin fire Nos et 


of above 300 buſhels, that che law ſays, 
being big enough for bringing over 
fruits and neceſſaries; as for commercial 
gain it is unt orthy the gratideur of that 
order. And Suetonius, in the life of the 
emperor Claudits; informs us, that' for 
the increaſe of ſhipping, and the impor- 
tation of corn; any citizen building a 
ſhip. which would hold ten thouſand! mo- 
di and had imported to Rome in 
years, ſhould be exempt from che Papian 
law, by Which batchelors were taxed, 
and incapable of receiving any legacy 
unleſs from near relations, neither could 
they ſtand far offices” againſt married 
men, which gabe occaſion to this ſarcaſtii 

of Plutatch's on the Romans, that many 
of them did not marry for heirs to their 
own fortunes, but to qualify them to in- 
herit thoſe of others; if x Latin he 
ſhould. be made a freeman of Rome, 
and female traders were intitled tö the 
 Jus:quatubr liberorum; by which they were 
| Wi as from many burdens, and made. 
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capable of inheriting from their ſohs ur 


daughters dying inte ſtate, and the ſe from 


them. together. With other privileges, 


which, otherwiſe they weredebarred from 


by law, though che inheritance came 
within the jus trium liberurum. The ocea- 
ſion. of this encovragement to commerce 
ſounds ſomething odd in our days; it was 
not the effect of ahat princes wiſdem, but 
a forced meaſure, bis imperial majaſty in 
a time of ſcarcity having hetn pelted out 
of the Forum with pietes of bread, and 

was glad to ſlip into his palace by a backs 


door. Marcellinus Coſmes, in his 1 9th 
Indiction, relates. 2: rougher treatment 


offered to Theodoſ 
ol another character than Claudius. Fur 


ua, though a prince 


tempere. dum ad herrea publica Theodoſia 
Prucęſſam chlelrut, imp. crititi ingrum 
Penurin, 4b oriantis papudo lapidibus impe- 


titus oft. © Charles IX, of France, from 


a ſenſe of the. vaſt henefit which-accru'd = 
to the whale; kingdom from che com- 
merce of Marſeilles, granted it a pecu- 


liar charter, rendering its merchants ca- 


* of: nobility even continuing cheir 


Ad 8 — Pro- 


* # ef L* No! EN. 


on. With whatever contempt the - 
ancient Seen fiercenels Tooked down . 
on trade: The emperor: Leopold admit- 
ted to nobility 4 number of wholeſale 
deulers who having their warchouſes at 
Vienha; and were only called warehouſe-' 
men. Lewis XIV, in 1684, having 
thought ſit to endeavour by perſecution 
to bring all his ſubjects to be of his reli- 
gion, above 20,00 Proteſtants fled into 
Brandenburgh, where the” vile elector 
thought he could not do too much for 

ſuch © uſeful colony; beſides à profufion 
of liberalities, that they might chearfully 
begin their ſettlements, he aſſigned them 
A penfion of 40,000 crowns whith is con- 
tinued to this day, and indeed the vari 
ous improvements and branches of com- 
merce which they have introduced, merit 
a particular acknowledgment: they have 
changed the whole face of rhe country, 
imparted a new taſte and genius to 
the people; and Berlin in particular, is 
a ſplendid monument of French - {kill | 
and induſtry, the journal oeconomique re- 
lates, that ſoon after the Engliſh had 


G 3 opened 
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opened a ſilk trade from Perſia, by che ; 
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way of Aſtracan, and from thence. to 
Peterſburgh, to be exported to London, 


an entire caravan of ſilk having been 
pillaged within che Perſian dominions, 


the wiſe Sophi, Schah Nadir, far from 
deſpiſing the perſons Who brought the 
complaint as only merchants or factors, 
received them with the greateſt honours, 
and; leſt ſuch depredations might put a 
ſtop to the trade, ordered the Engliſh-to 
be reimburſed, and according to their 
own. computation, in which, they are 


ſaid ta have had the prudence 390 n | 


rolity not.to enlarge. 
Martinelli, in his Neria dalla vita 1 


has the following words, Let any one, 


« if ſuch a one can be, who is a ſtranger, 
eto the vaſt benefits of trade, take a 


<« view of Genoa, which in a disfavour-. 


ce able ſituation, by commerce (for there 


te the character of a merchant adds a 
« luſtre to that of the noble) is riſen to 
05 Vie, in proportion to the number of its 


cc. inhabitants, the wealthieſt. city of all 
2 Kay, when Tua a large W 


- 
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4 and artheluxuriancy of which, Hani- 
bal was ſo ſtruck,” that he made uſe 
<of it as a motive that the ſoldiers 
e ſhould love him, and to animate chen 
in the proſecution of the war, that he 
nad brought them to ſuchi a delicious 

* country, yet bythe neglectof traffic and 
* want of induſtry, it does not afford 


«one rich family: to twelve in (Genoa, 


*and this is'chiefly owing to a ſenſelefs 
*<!conternpt'in the nobility for anything 
< mereantile, though it was by trade 
their induſtrious anceſtors laid the 

foundations of their abuſed: grandeur. 
Venice \whoſe iſſands at firſt werde 
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121 bat {ebantt StbnvH 


A . I tall here botiow a "abt from the \ JliGous 


author of the ſpirit. of laws, relating to this ſtate 


and its nobility, In an ill conſtituted 


« the Lee centers in the nobility, and yet they 


are not allowed 1 for as luxury is con- 
<< trary to the ſpirit of moderation, it muſt be ba- 


% niſhed from thence: This vernment, therefore, 
««. comprehends only people that are extremely 

t poor and cannot acquire, and people imfmenſely 
& rich, yet muſt not ſpend. At Venice. the nobi- 
<« lity are compelled by the laws to moderation, 
* and thus they are habituated to frugality, that 
none but courtezans can make them part with 


& „their money. This is the method made uſe of 
8 e 


. ee only | 
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s only the abode of ſiſhermen and in 


the neighbouring countries from the 
* ravages of the Goths, but in half 2 
t century afterwards, of ſome of the ne- 
e hleſt and moſt conſiderable citizens of 
Rome, Milan, Mantua, Padua, &. 
* to avoid the fury of Atila, king of che 
Huns, who ſacked: Rome. From 
* theſe beginnings, atd-amidſt all thoſe 
e feuds and convulſions incident to free 


er by commerce, it has juſtly acquired the 

e appellation of Fenetia la ricta, ſtanding 

n above a hundred iſlands, and full 

e two leagues in circumference, and if 
any place in Europe is to be thought 


d e Wenn 


420, the refuge of the iſthabitants of 


« ſtates; from the greater ranges allowed 
e in them to the bufy paſſions of men, 


e impregnable it is Venice, for towards 
e the Adriatic it is approachable only 
40 by three channels, and theſe To f intri- 


a ier the ſupport of induſtry; che lowelt Fe 


« the moſt contemptible women ſpen 


_ & money freely without controul, Whilſt th 


*« who maintain them, conſume their days in — 


0 28 which e a cloſ ole Park | 
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*eate as to be indicated by buoys and 
| ec other marks, removable at the firſt 
Happrehenſion of hoſtilities. Its arſenal 
jg cebrated all over Europe, and as 
e the church of St. Mark ſurpaſſes in 
5 maghificence any thing of the kind, 


o the treaſury belonging to it contains 


„ immenſe riches; but the Venetian 
* ſplendor, a certain mark of opulence, 


is never ſeen to ſuch advantage as on 


Aſcenſion- day, when the doge goes in 


the Buccentaur, the moſt ſuperb veſſel 
in Europe, and throws a gold ring 


L into the Adriatic, with. theſe words, 
We eſpouſe thee, our fea, in token of 
cu juſt, real and everlaſting dominion 
over thee. On this oecaſion he is at- 

*© tended by ſome hundred of galleys 

and gondalas all richly decorated. 

12 Now, the original ſpring of all this 

power and wealth was their vaſt com- 

e merce; for before the diſcovery of a 

< paſſage to India by the Cape of Good 

Hope; the Venetians furniſhed the 

ue greateſt part of Europe with Afiatic 
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ſhall take my leavei of this ſplendid 
«© ſtate with two well known particulars, 


<: eſpecially-as they relate to the iprivi. 


leges and tempers of the nobility, 
< the firſt is; that near a century ago, the 
e patriarch of Venice going about to 
reform the abuſes of nunneries, began 
«© with that of St. Laurence, but the 
1 nuns gave him to underſtand, that 

< they were Venetian nobles and would 


« not acknowledge his ſaperiority, nor 
2 I hall add a renidtk from Mr. Thompſon's 


travels concerning the Venetian nobility, that . a 
** nobleman going into orders, loſes bis right of 
« voting in the great council, and if any of them 
e were promoted to be cardinals, the whole fami- 
4 ly, are, during their life-time, not only deprived 
«of that privilege, but likewiſe incapable of 

© employments; ſo jealous: are the-Venetians of 
the power of churchmen; yet what can, be more 


. ve deteſtible than their litical maxims as enu- 


2 © mepuded by Mr. Addiſon, The preſervation of 
the re le ſays he, is that to which all other 

we Bt ae ubmit; to encourage idleneſs and 
luxury in the nobility, cheriſn ignorance and 


40 licentiouſneſs in the clergy, to 0 alive a con- 


v0 tinual faction in the common people, to connive 
te at the viciouſne ſs and A of convents, 

to breed diſſentions among the nobles of the 
terra. firma, to treat a brave man with ſcorn and 
« infamy; in ſhort, to ſtick at nothing for the pub- 
* lic. intereſt,” are the refined parts of Venetian 
2 E 


admit 


of 


1 NTILE Mos IL ITV. 
<-admit of his viſitation. Upon which 
« to chaſtiſe ſuch an inſult againſt paſto-, 
ral power, he attempted. to ſhut their 
< houſe up; this ſo. provoked. the high 
< ſpirited. ladies, that they would have 
« ſet fire to ĩt had not the ſenate inter- 
* poſed and directed the [patriarch to 
15 deſiſt. The other is, that about three 
hundred years ago, all courtezans 
having been ordered out of the city, 
ſuch wiolences were offered to women 
<< of faſhion and character, and the no- 
1 bility for want of the amuſements of 
* intrigues, caballing, and projecting 
ſtate innovations, there was a neceſſity. 
&. of recalling them for the: ſafety of 
&/ virtuous women, and to divert the. 
minds of the nobles, and they at 
<« preſent {warm in Venice, beyond any 
e other place in the whole world. “T 
But our own, age affords a remarkable 
| in of the benefits of commerce, 


in Lengvella, a maritime village near 
Genoa: A ſingle fiſherman was its found 


er, but he was ſoon joined by others of 


00 | fuch, 


that NT and their ſucceſs. was, _ 


9 Þ \ 
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eh, that quitting their nets, dhe Tet 
up to carry goods from place to Place, 
wich anſwered ſo well, that from! a 2 
ſingle hbuſe;: Lenguella i is now 8 ä 
4 place of that reſort,” as to have abies 
60 veſſels belonging to it, Which make 
voyages to the Black Sea on one ſide, 


and beyond the Straits of Gibraltar on 


the other; the mariners are ee 
carrying a great ſail that their veſſelg 
ſeem to fly, and no Corſair has ever 
been able to come up with them a cir- 
cumſtance, which, with their known di- 


tigence and honeſty, makes al traders 


fond of employing them; indeed they 


are a ſignal exception to one clauſe of 
che Italian proverb, which ſays of the 


Genoeſe, That they have a ſea without 
fiſh, land without trees, men be en 
faith, and women without ſhame. 
But the moſt conſpicuous daddaate of 
the mighty benefits ariſing from com- 
merce, and conſequently how reputable 
_ the profeſſion of a merchant, is todk'its 
riſe in our own country; I mean the aſſo- 


ciation of the Hanſe· towns; Bremen firſt 


. ” — 
1 ** 
R 


made 


__Mmrcanit 12z:Noprnrft. 
made the overture to Amſterdam, and 
from their fitting out two men of war 


each, as: convoys; ſuch advantages ac- 


eracd-to their trade, that not only more 
_ cities/acceded to their friendly league, 
but ſtates and princes courted their alli- 
ance, and ſoughit their protection; ſuch 
was their power, that they raiſed armies 


as Well as nauies, enjoyed countries in 
ſovereignty, and made peace and war; 
though merely in defence of their trade. 


In the year 1200, the Hanſe conſiſted of 


no dels than 72-6ities * * and were N 


We to 


* e n e 
d N a ſociety egg ee WAS 
rer _—_— Steel-yard e to which 
Ward I. anted great which 
were revoked by 24 of parliament ang. reign of 


7 


Edward VI. on complaint, of the Enpliſh' mer- 


chants, that this company had ſo engroſſed the 


cloth trade, chat in ta de Eagle had 
exported go, ooo pieces, while: all tlie: to- 
gether had thi . 1113 lo Y 


Mary who. aſcended. — che year 
_ follows * reſolved to marry: the emperor's 
Go os ed the execution of t 


. eg but after that term, the att took force to its 
extent, notwithſtanding all the repreſentations 
and offers of the Hanſe towns > Another mortifica> 
tion wasn and which happened not long after, 


Was, 


$z7*2 


act for three 
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to ſuch a pitch of grandeur, chat Their 
Think were often hired: by other princes 
to aſſiſt then againſt their enemies, and 
any who oppoſed their commerceꝶ felt 
the weight of their arm, particularly in 
13481 they gave the Daniſh fleet ſuch a 
blow, that the king was glad to come to 
terms, though one of them was, that the 
Hanſe ſhould for 16 years be poſſeſſed 
of the country on one ſide: of the paſſage 
of the Sound, and conſequently bare the 


d - that Sir Francis Drake, Queen Elizabeth be- 


| then at war, with N meeting with 60 
Fan ſe ſhips in the Tagus, laden with corn, took it 
from them, as contraband goods, which, by their 


oo ee, not to carry.” The king 

of Poland hereupon ſent an 'embaſla lor to Eliza- 

beth with demands of redreſs; and accordingly ws, A 
ſtr 


delivered his meſſage in ſuch a bluſterin 

that che Queen anſwered, he had more of the he 

rald than 5 embaffador in him. Though Drake's 

ſeiſure was entirely j e, the emperor in re- 

venge for this and the abolition of che Steel - yard 

company, which indeed has an ill Nanny as 
the work of envy and the ſubjett of the complaint 

Vas probably occaſioned more by the floth-or ig- 
norance of the Engliſh, than any oblique: reſt 

ings in the company, the emperor I ſay;'ſup 

the Engliſh factories in the German Hanſe towns, 


bot upon the difſolition. of the Hatiſe-ſociety, the 


city of Hamburg gladly readmitted the ein 


n * $ Digionary, '-- 


wr 


com- 
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command of it, that their trade in Ooh 
Pa might not be expoſed to future 


33 


1428, they plundered the territories 5 


Denmark with a fleet of 250 fall, with 
42000, fighting men on board. They 
. a juriſdiction among them 
ſelves, and to this purpoſe were WE 
into the four colleges or provinces call 

Lubec, Cullen, Brunſwic, and Dantzic, 
which 1 were ſiyled the mother-citics, and 
all che others daughters, and here they 
held their courts of judicature; at che 
firſt of theſe. cities was. their treaſury. 
In ſhort, the ſtate of the Hanſe-towns, | 
and N e en, Germany, was from 
the zath do the 16th. century not only 
fo flouriſhing, but ald fo formidable, 
that ſeveral rinces took. umbrage at it, 
and menaced this ſociety, whoſe ſole aim 
Was the promotion of trade, with an of- 
enfiye confederacy z and, as a ſpecimen 
of their intentions to demoliſh it, com- 
manded all the cities within their domi- 
nions or dependencies to withdraw their 
conneRtion wich the Hanſe, by this 
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: means the cities of England, France 4 
Fa Xa and Italy, were obliged to ſepa» 
»The Hanſe to avoid any further 
; ecke of an ill-conceiyed jealouſy, put 
258 e under the protection of che 
„and made 4 derter that nont 
mala « admitted to their confederacy 
but ſuch cities as ſtood within che limits 
of the German empire, Dantzic excepted, 
but this particular union inſenſibly dif- 
ſolved, and now A N 9915 pan 
. its own bottom. * 
The ſenſe all civilized nations enter⸗ | 
tain of trade will appear from tlie pub- 4 
lick. works, which would neyer have 
been taken in hand, but for the ad- 
vancement of commerce; the firſt 1 
ſhall name is, the road Which Peter 
the firſt, cauſed to be cut, from Peters- 
burgh to Moſcow, intending to make 
_ the whole diſtance ſeven hundred and 
thirty four werſts, (487 Engliſh. miles) 
in a direct line, but it is not entirely, com- 
pleted; vaſt foreſts of firs, birch; and 
other trees, were cut through, and a 
paſſage made over — which till 
then 


ern Noz 5 


then was thought impoſſible to be ac- 
compliſhed:> Immenſe quantities of tim- 
ber were hewn down, ditches were 
made, and the earth thrown up and 
levelled, upon which ſtreight firs, their 
ſurface. being firſt made plane, were 
laid cloſe to each other; theſe are ſup- 


ported by a foundation, of the ſame 
kidd- of timber, and che ends in: the 


center, for it is compoſed of two trees, 


and on both. Waszege HT unede by: tn 
timbers. This bridge, or road of tim- 


ber, i is carried, according as the land re- 
quires it, for about one hundred and fifty 
werſts. Formerly the tiber- way was 
much longer, but as the road lands, 
grow drier, it becomes the more un- 
neceſſary. Even for this extent of one 
hundred and fifty werſts, allowing one 
tree with another to be nine inches dia- 


meter, and the length twenty · three feet, 


and ſuppoſing the foundation and ſides 


to be only half ſo many more, as the 
bridge is compoſed of, and the road to 
be forty feet wide, here is an expence of 
4. 2 trees. Nut « our aCmiration 
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lation, which is thought pretty jul; c 


mention of the r trade and 
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of that printe's zeal for commerce is; 
greatly increaſed, when we confider the 
Ladoga- canal defrgni'd for the uſe of 


Peterſburgh,” 150: leagues in length. 
And here I muſt not omit a fignal Con- 


ſequence of commerce; thatRuflla, which: 
a century ago had not a ſingle ſhip, is 
now, according to the followi | 


puted to have above one tent iticthy of 
the brit e 5 ee 0e "1:9 nie 
=fT115 10 10 ky : 10 W 4 þ * Great 


1 ape l dall be exenſed; if om the agthor's 

ing, IL run 

into A mort igri ſome parti K 200 
to ee country. The Engliſh 


ing to find a north. -eaſt paſſage to China, entered 


the white Tea, and an ore. ME the monaſtery 
of eee, n from mence they ary fonrteen 


f Im d { E- 
OS to he e Beek 2 Pei i nd fee 
— 


ing | readily: granted, they Artie wi Koimo: - 


gorod, but afterwards! removing, 


they built a 
town near the above monaſtery, w 


ich to this day 


bears the hani&”of Archangel, Ar Co of che 
eight ſoon 1 72 dee Buren and 
0 uropeans 


others, and in proceſs 


went once à year to traf r s Cf 


Moſcow; Among the adventurers 15 Rn 


numbers of Scotch came over we {or com. _ 
tierce; and others for K 


army, the views of both were fully * * 


the decendants of my of them are in a cre- 


\ 


ditable 
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Great -Hritain, Kinos $11; Lu 


-- Unitdd-provines, .. cine. te iz 
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France #8, 58 een eng 
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Spain and Portugal, 
Icaly and che reſt of eee gin 

It is with a pleaſure near to rapture, | 

among the, remarkable works of 

4.19 gh, | Wy, | which 

ate 404 Mine's 4 « et frnatn x pari- 


& eneral count Bruce, 
Kr: olgoruki the intended bad of bene e es 


the ſecond. Captain Elton au Engliſhman, being 
employed by. bis Ghar e 6 form 2 mp of the 
m 


country "about Aﬀacan, Yagaciouſly improy'd 

bag opportunity, that at his return to Peterſburgh, 

opoſed to his countrymen, to fetch fill from 

1 4 by the way of Aſtracan, which might t be 

forwarded td London, cheaper than that im 1 ye 
1 ip Fig non As author of this propofal, 


commifnoned him with the hung | 


15 of it, e's obtained 1 7 court of Ruſſia's 


licence for his e to Iſpah an; he ſucceeded: in 


His negociation, and the mere Bic immediately 
ſet up factories, at Gilan, and Aﬀracan, and but 


two veſſels, on the Caſpian-ſea, of which; in 
juſtice to "bis conduct, they ve the command to 
captain Elton, who acquitted himſelf to their entire 


ſatisfatton, and 8 e u paved the way for 


further 


» . 
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which commerce may be termed the 
cauſe and origin, I can introduce one 
performed under the auſpices of my 
cn ſovereign, a work of infinite ex- 
pence and labour, withal of: ſuch {kill 

and 1genius, that it does not marè re- 
daound to the honour of the prince by 
- whoſe order it Was executed, than of 
the engineer who planned and conducted 


farther improvements, chat this branch of trade 
continues {till in great proſperity, It muſt not hers 
be omitted, that Ruſſia from the malignancy of a 
political jealouſy, ſo contrary to 1 Which 
rejoices. to diffuſe happineſs and ain: took. 
umbrage at this commerce, in which three na. 
tions found their account, and apprehenlive that 
the Engliſh might introduce the: n ſciences 
into Perſia, limited them to employ only Ruſſian 
ſailors, and inſtead of their large ſhips, barks of 
„ ths be CETeR. 
The Engliſh trade to Ruſſia is managed by a 
company erected in queen Elizabeth's time, and 
the beſt conſtituted of any we have; any mer- 
chant being admitted into it for a very {mall con- 
ſideration, and their meaſures are highly benefi- 
- cial becoming the character of ec The 
chief exports to Ruſſia, are fine apparel, utenſils 
and toys of all metals, clocks, Watches, rich 
furniture, cabinets, coaches, tin, lead, tobacco, 
ginger, clothes, &c. for Which the returns are 
tallow, furs, iron, hemp, flax, leather, linen, &c. 
about 140 ſhips go yearly from England to Ruſſia, 
but the balance of trade is in favour of the latter. 
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It; 1 mean the road. made from Vienna 


to Trieſte in Carniola, the center of 
dur mediterranean trade, for the more 
ſafe eaſy” and "expeditious communica- 
tion” a thoſe places. It is 1 50 


leagues in length, and more than three 


fourths of it amidſt torrents and moun- 


tains covered with perpetual ſnows. 
| Where a mountain is unpaſſable or not 


to beUetlined, or taken in the Nope, 
it is ſawed directly through. The ſurface 


bf this admirable road is even, dry and 
found, being generally a cement of 
pounded ſtone, and kept in the beſt re- 


pair, and its breadth is in few as aces 
Jeſs chan forty feet. 


An authentic writer We the 'colleion 


of travels, relates that the American 


Spaniards ſet no leſs than five hundred ; 


thouſand men to form a canal from the 
lake of Mexico; and if we may go back 
to ancient times, the light-houſe of Pha- 


108, mentioned by Cæſar and Pliny the 


elder, a ſtructure, ſolely intended for the 


ſafety of mariners, was reputed one of 


"hp ſeven wonders of the world, and has 
wing Mie] com- 
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- communicated; its name. to all towery 


built for that uſe, as the Faro de meſſina, 


Faro one of the Canary - iſlands, and Fer- 
rol in Biſcay, What was the ſcope of the 


ſtupendous attempts to cut a nayigable 
paſſage betwixt the Mediterranean and 
Red · ſea, but for the enlargement and 
expedition of trade ?; and the number- 
leſs canals in Holland are all the works 
of human induſtry, animated by the 

advantages of commerce: advantages 


which within a century enabled them to 


ſtand a war with thoſe powers to whom 
they owed the ſucceſs, of their efforts 


_ againſt the tyranny of Spain. has 


But a work which Poſſibly cannot be 
paralleled by paſt ages, is the famous 
canal of Languedoc, for opening a com- 
munication between the, Ocean and the 


Mediterranean; it was begun in 1666, 
and finiſhed in 1680, It coſt above thir- 


teen millions of livres, and {till takes an 


immenſe ſum yearly to keep it in repair, 
its locks, ſluices, baſons, &. are ſo many 
that a full account of the whole takes 
Es SI no ſmall ſize, Beſides the 


8 P conveniency 
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conveniency of inland trade, the great 
miniſter who projected it, had allo ano- 


ther deſign, namely, the ſpeedy junction 


of the Breſt, and Toulon fleets; but 


this latter does not anfwer, the F rench 


men of war, being full obliged to go 
round through the ſtraits of Gibral- 
ter. In fine, if a profeſſion is to be va- 
lutd, from the rank of perſons, that of 
Aa merchant may claim a very different 


idea from what too many of our high- 
flown nobility are found to harbour of. 


it, monarehs themſelves not thinking 
it beneath them: to paſs 'over Aſiatic 
and African princes, who traffic with 
the Europeans, ſometimes by their mini- 
ſters, and ſometimes in perſon. The king 
of Portugal is: known -to carry on an 
immenſe trade to both the Indies, as 
appears by the publick accounts of the 
cargoes of their Goa, and Brazil fleets; 
and this occaſions, in that little king- 


dom, an. affluence and circulation of 


money, incomparably beyond what is 
ſeen in Poland, though above tour times 
D is. extent; a ſtriking inſtance of the ad- 


| * 4 vantages 4 
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b vantages of commerce, but the deſpo- 
iſm of the nobility of this kingdom 
will be an eternal bar againſt any con- 
fiderable traffic, which can breathe only 
in a free air. Likewiſe if we turn our 
eyes to Ruſſia, we ſhall there find the 
crown, to have reſerved to itſelf many 
beneficial branches of trade, as the ſale 
of firs, ſalt, tar, oil, &c. and leaf - 
tobacco, which is all made into ſnuff, 
the Ruſſians conceiting ſmoaking to be 
a hainous' ſin. The crown is alſo pro- 
prietor of the Siberia trade, which 
moſtly conſiſts of firs, and of that to 
China, of which Rhubarb makes the 
moſt conſiderable article, and this is 
N bought up by the Engliſh. - 
The celebrated Coſmo of Medicis | 
| -who was imagined to be poſſeſſed of the 
| philoſopher's ſtone, was the moſt con- 
ſiderable merchant of his time, and the 
* gallery at Florence remains a moſt in- 
valuable monument both of his riches 


104 


and magnificence; his ſucceſſors have 
not entirely declined that ſcource of 
wealth; but if the reports of ſome 


travellers 


Mineavfies Nomurty, tos 


travelfers be true, this diſpoſition to 
trade is carried too far. The gentry v, 
ſay they, ſell their own wines by re- 
tail out of doors, though not in their 
houſes, and even hang out a broken 
flaſte for à ſign, at their court- gates: : 
their cuſtomers however come no fur- 
ther than the cellar-window, where they 
take and return the flaſks to the butler 
without diſturbing the houſe; at the 
ſame time they look upon it as a great 
diſparagement to educate their children 
in the profeſſion of phyſic, a practice 
which I don't queſtion will appear as 
laughable, as that ſhift of the. Poliſh 
- gentry not long fince, if not ſtill, to 
put ſifted chaff into their boots inſtead 
of ſocks. Many of the Italian Princes 


* 


* However, to preſerve hs parity. * ſpendor Is | 
of noble families, an ordinance has been lately _— 
iſſued at Florence, by which the parents, oi rela- Ul i 

tions of a lady who ſhall forget herſelf ſo far, as 

to marry a perſon who 1s not noble, are empower- 

ed to ſhut her up in a nunnery for life. And the =_ 

perſon guilty of ſuch a treſpaſs againſt nobility, - 1 

| F condemned to the gallies for life; and al! 5 
perſons, who were inſtrumental in the match to = ö 
ſuffer a long impriſonment, or to pay a heavy fine, Ee 1 

according to the parts they acted in it. 1 
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are the principal merchants of their 
ſtates, and think it no manner of diſ- 
credit, to turn à part of their palaces 
inta warehouſes. A traveller of diſtinc- 
tion in our own country, Mr. Nemeitz, 
relates, that at Leipſic, he had a 
draught given him upon prince Pala- 
viſini, at Rome, which his highneſs 
himſelf paid him in his counting-houſe, 
The Engliſn, among whom merchan- 
dize was in as little eſteem, as among 
the Germans, are now grown. ſo wiſe, 
that commerce is not thought beneath 
younger ſons of the beſt families; and 
what has been the conſequence: of this 
countenance giyen to trade? Com- 
merce, ſays Mr. Voltaire, in his letters 
on the Engliſh, has ſecured the Eng- 
lifh in their liberties, and their liberty 
has promoted their trade; ſuch is their 


wealth and power, that it would take 
up no long time to ſend an hundred 
Rout ſhips to ſea,” the number of their 
navy conſiſting of above two hundred. 
Poſterity will hardly conceive how a 
ſmall iſland, whoſe - chief commodities 
| ES 51108 
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are, lead, tin, coal, ol, and corn, 
ſhould by trade attain, to ſuch, a, degree 
of power as to ſend, chres 
Hquadrons.t9 three, yery diſtant parts of 
the, world; which, yet was, ern. in the 
Fear 735 one at Gibraltar for the ſe- 
 Eurity-of that important place, angther 
' At Porto Bello, to prevent the American 
15 treaſure from being brought to Spain, 
thereby baffling. all the deſigns gf the 
king of Spain againſt. them; and the 
third was in the Baltick, to pręſerve the 


tranquillity of the North. At the ſame 
time that the earl of Oxford, was at the 


head of affairs in England, his brother 
was a factor at Aleppo; likewiſe if lord 
Townſend was! reſpected in the parlia- 
ment as ſecretary of ſtate, his brother 


was no leſs regarded in the city as a 
merchant. In the dedication of Zara, he 


thus addreſſes Mr. Faulkner, an Englih | 


merchant. 


1 J de thu pi n e 8 
| ama nation, de quel oeil les negacians 
ſont regardes chez vous, quelle eſtime 


% %n m . Angleterre pour 


cc une 


canfideraple 


— 


y 10 
wo * , ; 


7 1 
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4 Oi five dans les chateaux ſe croĩrat elle. 


* et plus belliqueuſe què ces hegoctans 
* militaires que ces heros bourgeois d ct 
ee yoici-comment M. de la Rocque dans 

4 ſon traite de la nobleſſe, parle du traf - 
4 fic; le traffic eſt aſſeurement unique 


Mzncantite Novttity:. 
& une profeſſion qui fait la grandeur de 
cc Verar, et avec quelle ſuperiorite quel- 


1 ques uns'd'entre vous repreſentent leur 


6 patrie dans le parlement & ſont au rang 


des legiſlateurs ; nous avons chez nous 
des perſonnes qui penſent de meme 
* ſur le traffic: La nobleſſe, dit Pauteut 
«© des reflections politiques fur les fin- 


„ ances, dont une ſi grande partie reſte 


„donc plus utile a l'etat, plus brave 


% moyen de guarantir les gentilshom- 

& mes d'une pauvrete inevitable, en la 
3 quelle pluſieurs tombent, fate de pa- 
* trimoine ſuffiſant Jig entretenir ho- | 


- 1 - * 


0 + moles o il y a peu de bien peuvent 


„ par la les augmenter. Celles qui ſont 
affoiblies par les accidens qui travail- 
« jent, cette vie, reprendroient leur 
« * luſtre Par les richeſſes bien 
92 00 * acquiſes | | 


; 


£ ce ,APPcEAT, 
man, infatuated with his Geneologi- 


which, I hope will not diſplea 
you are but little known at Paris, you pai doe 
e, but 


Mr RCANTY LE: N OBIL TIS 
00 acquiſes, ſans qu'on leur put reprocher 


Fu nobleſſe de leur race... 
Pg 15 muſt (continyex he in his letters) 


25841 


exceeding ſtrange to à Ger- 


* cal Table, that the ſon of a peer of 
bs Great Britain ſhould be bur a ave rag 


&« many the 8 päd. are e princes; 


10 but Ls of” mp eee, puny 
99 85 ent 18 wr T 0 


a £5 mY an has toms particular on 12 
e the reader. 


« count, or a marquis, as long as you ple: 
« were you, a lawyer, or à farmer of the revenues, 
« and the king ſhould give you a real marꝗ 


« you would never on this account be eſteemed à 
„ marquis. The celebrated Samuel Bernard was 


« more à count, than five hundred counts we call 


.-<. ſuch, though they do not poſſeſs four acres of 
« land, the king erecting his eſtate of Cubert into 


4% good carldom, and yet, if on a viſit, he had 
bent in word as count Bernard, the company. 
« would haye burlk out a laughing 

'Þ 12 rance the monſei is a $3 terrible aka; 


«az bi is 75 1 inal de Richelieu time 
y 05 moſt reverend father in God; but 
Ell 


«& was 0 
« when Richelieu Was ſecretary of ſtate, and ſtill 
6 biſhop of Lucan, his brethren, the biſh 


ops, that 
40 8 ae not give kim * excluſive title of 
mon- 


© avec raiſon d'avoir degenerẽ ou ena ; 4. 


106! 


t _ © arrive” at this 
4 2 95 ke pride combatz pride, when the dukes 


2 Ker, the prefi 


_ * have eee ee 7 15 thies words: 


Mrxcantiiz Nopnrry = 
«-all of one title, Have been known, 
& who; inftead of faitable Wealth and 


« behaviour, Had: nh e arms, 


&; 35 „heb the 1 8 01 fate "AY | 
W to Alüme, agreed 1 give it to theniſelyes. 
bis entefpriae met witk no opppition from 


« the publick,-but as it was a 3 EW title which th 11 
« Ling had 8 s, they wete 


« called in the * te mk every 


of be Citi, of ee rigs . 


4e biſhop, eee eee C3. Van. 


4 The Hyper: a have had a 
85 4 of difficulty i1 in t themſelves\in 15 | 


« the title, KO 2 paddy The gfeat nobility, 
« and what is called the grand robe, have oper y | 
& refuſed them this ſmall diftinctiön. Tue utmoſt 
3 Theor human Bee can meet Wich, is our re- 
titles of hotight from Mole e thinks 
ce 288 elves * ing, but it is very Küfftcult to 
becaufe we L ; Where - 


poor gentlomith ts de weit won 


ents demanded as much from 
* the Saunen and attortieys,' and we have 


« Known 4 preſident who would not * Le 5 


* becauſe his Yargeon (aid, . Sir, Tot $a, 
ere W an 


« Wonkd you have the bleed'y you?” 
hs, old cbunfellor "Who your. to 4 treated: with 


ter freedom, A p 0 der fald 100 85 wy „ 
Id; the Fee ke rg Which, 
40 5 count 11 (#7 #:3 


u 


„Lam hot a lord; my ſecreraty is Ys 
* man; ; he 18 1 5 7 hgh Dh 
I 18. 4 Juze 1 


MaRCANTILE NoBILITYs./ 
and (intolerable haughtineſsl) I have 


c even known ſome French lords boaſt. 


% of having German bareng in their 
- 6 ſtables. But Mr. Voltaire, with ſub- 
9 miſſion to all his literary reputation, for, 


of moral, his ſhare is not larger than that 


of too maby others, here talks like a 
Frenchman; all the accounts of that na- 
tion, roncerning our manners and regu- 
lations, are rather the products of a pre- 

judiced imagination, than of a judicious 
enquiry into truth. Thirty princes all of 
ode name, and pennileſs, is a poetical 
flight; tis ſtrange that even he, duringall 


Bis long Ray at Berlin, ſhould not know 
the reabniedning 'of | Meſſe! in Getmaniy. 


T appeal to all men of ſenſe, whether a 
free gentle man of the empire; / inveſted 


wich dhe privileges and prerogatives of 
ſovereigntyß be not in reality ſuperlor fo u 

nch count, marquis, and duke, thofe 
being uo EIS fabjedt to their arbitrary 
- - monarque: than tfreĩr oppreſſed tenants! 
The French „in the generality, place iis 
in a ſtill more deſpicable light, co. u 


FFW 
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** 
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* M RNeArIE Nos fr Ff 
among the French. Cardinal Perron, and 
| | father Bouhours, made a formal queſtion,” 
[| Whether it was poſſible for a German 
. to be a man of wit? but this and the 
like impertinencies have been ſmartly 
refuted by Cramer, in his Vindiciæ nomi- 
| nis Germanic contra quoſdam obtractatores 
=. Gallos. According to . ſome French 
i _ - writers, we are naturally void of any 
i © aptitude for ſcience or literature. 8 = 
i author of the Bibliotheque raiſonee; has 
=. theſe words, © All which, Germany and 
e the North have produced, does not ſo 
ic much as deſerve the name of hiſtory, 
„ What is their celebrated Puffendorff? 
ce if his work is ſtill in being, it is 
* wholly owing to M. de la Martiniere's 
| improvements of it, being. origi- 
«nally but a dry, injudicious, con- | 
7 85 * faſed heap of rubbiſn, full of errors, | 
ec without any one thing that bears tlie 
& noble ſtamp of hiſtory.“ Now, con- 
1 i ſult the learned of other nations, they 
| all admit this erroneous ſcribbler, this 
Puffendorff, to be a model of a true ; 
ORG: Ae ' beſides, has this defamer - v 


4 
nnn * 
_ * 
\ 
. 


. —_ —_—_—_ A— 
th hs act 


never 


| MencanTitz:Nopriamy! 
neyer heard of count Bunau and Mr. 


under ſuch a charge as he involves the 
Engliſh in it, a nation whoſe excellency 
in ſalid literature is acknowledged by the 


other words than theſe that he preſumes 
to talk of them, England was unable 
<* to: furniſn a man equal to the: taſk of 


riting a full and tegular hiſtory of 
Sits: this: Was reſerved; for a French Re- | 
How! has he never ſeen 


2 


fugee £493 
Burnet's hiſtory: of the Reformation, or 


of his own times, Which laſt Comines 


but to ſtrike him dumb at once, what 
does he think of that arduous, elaborate 
and incomparable work, The Univerſal 


 "comdeſcend to read with applauſe; but 
for Frenchmen,” without underſtanding 


colour. T's 9 299M. 


\ 11 10 


2 Ropla's me of England. 


Maſcou. Have the names of Baumgar- 
ten and Spener never reached his ears; 
but we: may ſit down the more eaſily 


whole republic of learning; it is in no 


himmſelf would not be aſhamed to own: 


Hiſtory] Which even his own nation 


a word of the language, to cenſure Ger 
man writings, is juſt as rational as for a 
blind man . his diſlike of ''a 


„ 


\ 


* 
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” 
. 
- 
* 
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- nor moderne; 'of che ancient hiſtorians 
be is pleaſed to ſay, they were: Gre- 


ble paſſige I beg leave on this ca- 


„ love than is to be met with in all 
. Other nations” taken together! Tet, 


bo * ing patterns worthy: our ſimitation.?” 


che former is cnrndicted by the many 


. erde e 


N. neee "et 


1 cians, that is, credulous mem und liars, 
« this/is the peculiar” characteriſtic vf 


+ rhiit- nacibn;-provecding'i frbm mer 


« {evity and motivation to the fabulbus 
* and marvellous, which has diftin- 
« puiſhed'it from other uutions, and at 

« ali times will diffinguiic? To wRich 
he adds che following ud leſs remark - 


< ion te do juſtide to my on country. 


_ The Prench ure naturally. vain and 


4 conceited, und perhaps haveimmore Telf- 


*/\notwithftanding- thoſe! bad qualities, 
no natien das ever produced”! more 
« oredible hiſtorians :'' De Thaw and 

<:\Mezeray wall inthis reſpt, be ſtand- 


I muſt ohſorve, fiche only two: biſto- 


Tianb, which this author had to-praguce, 


that he could not be ignorant hom much 


Writers of the holy league in France, 5 


+ gt F m 61 
* * 1 Ne y 


„ MERSANTILE Nei: 
the-laiyes; hy the claquent father Nanial, 


my guard 


3 i of 
his cguntiymen i 


FE: natigns, he 
may u che rather — — Vlegd in this as, 
Probably, he way net have nd many 
foreign hiſtoriang ; bus if the French. 


TE Vagitx: bene en 
— — 
hav en gf, 1 * 
Hair of examples be ſfHient zp fe 


this ; here is thaznation without. two 
uch Hal not: Greece; lying; fabulous 


Grerca, 3ts:'Thycididesabs;:Xanopbon, 
Jotake the: Ubetty too fayo thasrumany 
French authors, on particular parts of 


ancient biſterys amanlefilyſhew they were 
nat qualified. to: Wake uſe gf che; pro- 
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Pe 
One author, Made, in his 7 
Au Lai Hie, has been 1 parti 
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hazaad-of en Ung thoſe of his gum | 
nation. .'% Ha I, ea ſbe. 40ld aN Ser- 


hee rnaments of file; 1 o put 
hig. And 
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man ladies chat 7% Tove is che ren 
5 Ie of all the French verbs: "that 


anguage, and that bern con · 

ſtancy is an achectire of all others the 
<< moſt rite, they would have init Ufa 
you ſhould” have been looked upon as a 
© gallan kind of maſter; but had 1 ſald 
4 tö our ladies all things are fe many 
— cle 
the the tung; and 
ere 1 ada, that two adjectives e 


not form a fubſtantive, they would 
* ſnter at me; and my name ever 


cc after would! be b. Let me nut 
be fufpectod of any #pletn:againft;: or 
malt opinion of the French nation 
cc ingenerdl. f 1 0 nene! 
2 N obtuſa adeo geſtumus poſ tor. 
It is wich a kind of vencration that I 
: refle on their academies every: day, 
producing ſuch glorious fruits; the de- 
light F habe received from Racine La- 


mot, Crebilloh, Sevigny; Ducloss e. 
aud the? beneht 1 have reaped from 
Delſlandes; Maupertuis, Cheminay, &c. 
call for my gratitude. I cannot but re- 
NEE = ſpe, 
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 ſheRgeven that, country, which: has pro-. 
duced.a. Fenelon, W it Was a Zeal, to, 
invalidate the gonceited petulences of 
ſome. 1 Writers, . 1 dre me 
inte, t 55 a org dr on, and having 
r I the 185 75 brated name o of Fene · 
115 ſhall conclude wich an anecdote *. | 
Haying thus, Lend I own, perhaps too 
prolixly, exhibited the. general and par- 
1# On this: book alle ae Nh . 
e 


ers. , ſenti * 
Aale feng co HHS 11900 41 . l. 
ſeraphic Fell ("xv wail 


The nobleſt 597 in the cleareſt lig light! 


—— of 
A love, by no ſelf-intereſt debas d, oy 
But on th almighty's _ perſedtion plac'd! 


love, 1 e 


at Toars to he v'n a oo 8 8 the help of reſts 
Þ ji Rome the great attempt —— 
7 rc cheat from hence — income flow, 
er cenſures may condemn but not copfute, _ 
So well your elevated notions ſuit, 
Wich what to reaſon ſeems th almighty's "ny 2 
1 enraptur d ſoul feels your ideas true. 


Several prelates paſſionately exclaiming to pope 
Innocent XII. againſt the archbiſhop's book on &. 
wvine- love, then Juſt publiſhed, and inſiſting that, a 
public ſentence ought to be paſſed againſt it * the 
author; his holineſs, who beſides a high eſteem for 
M.F enelon, was not ſo extremely offended at the 
. diſmiſſed their eminences with this anſwer, 

ecca vit exceſſu amoris divini ſed voi poccaſtis defeu 
emaris proni mi. I 3 ticular 


ME. —  —— 


out matten, wichdut Which the 


the inhabitants of this i 


Macs 4b W rr 


che Meek Hank? f 
T chin 1 Cann better e 

rick on Ebtritnibrce, © — 
an Eittact frötn 4 Hrdlgn ute, wh6 
San wd l l chttt⸗ 
tas While he writes; and dus poſitions 
will Bod 660 ect) here. It is fo- 
reign crade that is che min meet vf 


of all our-uſeful 9 ; 


ties which render men | fattious. and re- 


nowned, would make chem uſeleſs, and 
inſignificant to the publick. When man 


as. fathomed the Bottom of all RO. 
edge, What is ät if not retluced.. to 
prabtice, other chan empty netion ? if 
were learn- 
ed in all languages between the riſing 
and ſetting of the Tan, did know, and 


unllerſtand dhe fituation.; of all places; 
Ports, uhdcduneries, and the nature of 
_ *merchandize and i 


0¹ es, were AC- 
-quainted with the order and motion -of 


M Us Nates, knew how to take the 


8 uatitude, 


— 


Near nn * 
latitude, and Jangitude, and were pete 


fectlx: grad zn the art of navigation, to 
hat purpaſe would! al he, 16 there 
wert £19 foreigs trade We ſhould have 
no ſhips 4Þ navigate to thoſe onuntries, 
nr geęaſion to male ule af thuſe lan: 
gdages, nor o make uſe of theſe com- 

madlities i what woα⅜ dis iſland be hut 
i place of confinement to the inhabin; 


tanta, w hoz, wichgut it, conld.tbe but a 
kind of hermits, as being ſgparated 


from the reſt of the world: it is foreign 


trade chat renders us rich, honourable, 


and great, that (gives us a name end 


eſteem in the world; that malces us 
maſters of the treaſures of other nation 


and countries, and begets and maintains 


our hips) and feamen, the walls and 
bulyarks of qur country: and were it 
not for foreign trade, what would be- 
come of the reyenue for cuſtoms, and 
what. would the ien of. r lands 'be? 

The cyſtoms would total y fall, 
following article I would particularly 
pur to Hy conſideration of mal 
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Withall chegift, that heav'n We 


120 e — 1 


ſoil their delicate hands, by touching 4 
caſſe or a bale) and dur gentlemens 
rents of thbuſandb per annum would 
dwindle into hundreds. A country, how-/ 
ever fruitful the ſoil, however ingenious 
the inhabitants, would be in very little 
better condition, chan that of Italy, ſo 
beautifully deſcribed in the following 
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How has kind Heav'ti'adorti'd' che 


Fon fand, gie | C5 E797 £1 tr 10 PP 


And featter d bleflinigs with — 
Let what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, 


Her blooming mountains, and her funny 


Ef. ſores, 32 210 EH Pr. Wael 


2: mpart,.:- 6 
The ſrailes of nature, and the charms of 


art, 
While proud oppraſiion. in her wales 
# 1 gr 1 furt her ha 39 . N 5 
ranny uſurps her happy P ains. , 
— e beholds ! in vain, 


1 


I. 180 0 orange and che Feeling 
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Joy abe he ſees the growing wade and wines, 
A. di in e * ſhade repines, 
Starves 


nm en 1 NO ann 


| Aud übe eeepc dies eh 
But trade and liberty crown our happy iſle, 


Make its bleak. hills and barren mow. 


03 tains ſmile. 
Our wiſe king” Alfred Knew: too well 
FP immenſe advantages of trade to any 


kingdom, not to do every thing, which: | 


lay in his power, for promoting the deer. 
greſs and improvement of it 
his ſubjects; to this purpoſe Weed 
he invited over ingenious foreigners from 
all parts of the continent, to inſtruct his 
people in thoſe uſeful arts and ſciences, 
with which hitherto they had been but 
little acquainted; he encouraged them 


by large rewards, extenſive privileges, 


and with land to carry on their deſigns; 
and that no motive might be wanting 


Mat would contribute to his great ſcheme, 


to work upon the ambition of the more 


eaſy, he cauſed a law to be made which 


conferred the Urns of TIE $ Thane . 


upon | 
| * The imp of this word, is e ained by Bs 
Ble in the wing chart of Wl the con- 


queror. — 


Starves i in che midſt of nature's bounty N 
"7 cCurſt, 28 1 2 en I 4 281 4010 
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fierent word: but my mind . 32 


Mancantize Nonty1; D 
upon thoſe merehants who. ſhould croſs 
the ſea three times at their own ep ene. 
neee : 
king, friendly. rye pony, ring 


15870 5 meter an acqu aint 855 pare 


8 to an agreement, I have 


1 eden 1 in 22 


in caſt Saxony (now 
ud alfo that 4 For” not ſuffer either the French 


nc ag 1 e e To which 
| Lambert's a ren mbulation "* Ken 


1 hall ar Ae on the "Anglo! 
;” Where, of one Bythritk; a 
rich — n of this Conner he. tells us, he w 
ane, NN We word, ſays be, = RET 
— or free ſetviture to 
. But uſually at thoſe times, taken 


r the very ſame that we Gn now of the Latin 

| what! pad. ee Drown et wa 
root. An fre his 2 5 

doth at de any thin entry at 

dd # ee ee rn ed for 1 | 

| mean not was ferwiis, | 
(ftraitly. ane doth ſignify a Trane or or 2 
whom they in thoſe days called by 


viture of a free condition either advanced b 
e and tale. of eee chk 
anceſtors as were never depraded;' and that name 
the prince of Wales, or cldeft ſon\of our King, 
this realm, doth not in the life f his" father, dif 
dain to bear, for out of che "Came old ward 
( or thenian) to ſerve, is framed his poeſy, 
or word upon his arms, (Je dien, or thien) I ſerve, 
The like whereof is «pon the arms of the coun- 
ties palatine of Cheſter, and Durham alſo. — 


Men cAiNe 


th Sünder of the Britiſn Etineboe: A 


this time were ſown the feeds of Britiſh: 


Hg; Which has ſinee groin up and er. 
tended its branches; far and wide, overs 


3\-theſe difpetſed mer- 


—— 


ing borough, undder its reſpective officers, 
becoming” refpotiſible fer the orderly 


beer of its members, and” rheſs 


the poſſeſſivh of land ap To "be 


Fntative - the comment; as it is 
Kell in Friexland, the Teat of Gur Gb- 
tlie by Saxon anceſtors.” And; I believe, 
chere may poſſibly be inſtances produced 
(the profit of trade and commerce | 
Fund to be great) of fone 
the kings of Et 
holders, ſtring up trading towns and 
ſocieties, of their own fervants and 


vaſſals; and inſtituting tolls, cuſtoms, - 
keto "Ely , it cannot be too often 


N 


a e IN kingdom wir its 


articles; he forma into re- 
gular focieticd or boroughs, each trade- 


- polſeſſed of certain tracts 
of land, had a vote in the vitzena admar, 


the original. "right of election, or repre. 


nd, and great land- 
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repeated; infinite ate the advanages of, 
foreigfi commerce; in augmenting; the 


power of therſtate, as well as the riches, 


and happineſs: of., the ſabiects, It ſane; * 


oxeaſts che c ſteck lof dabour in che mat 


tion z and: the ſqvexcign, may,,conyert! 
what - ſhare; it che finds neceſſary t 
the ſervice of che public. Foreign trade, 


by its imports, furniſbes materials of 


new manufaftories z land, by its exports, 
it produces Jabour in particular com- 


modities, which xould not be conſumed; 
Wa home. In ſhort, a, kingdom that 


has a latge import or export, muſt 


> hon, more with labour, and that 


upon delicacies and luxuries, than A 
kingdom which: reſts, contented with. its 
native commodities. It is, therefore, 
more powerful, as well as richer and 
happier. The individuals reap the bene - 
fir of theſe commodities, ſo far as they 
gratify the ſenſes and appetites. And 
the public is alſo a gainer, while. 2 
greater ſtock of labour is, by this means, 
ſtored up againſt any public exigency z 
that is, a greater number of laborious 


4 M#tcanmire Non TY. W 
men ate maintained, WhO may be di- 
-verted to the: public ſervice. without 


rohbing any one of che neceſſaries, « | 
of even-the/chief.copyeniensies-of life“ 


1-o %o nan noms osi ban. * 


08 Roe 40 me charge of fore! mf 
_ as not to be ſupp 


gelen an Frlnemgnts, and conſt 
Berne 0 2 and n dom 


examplel of Tale 2 — which, joining 8 


rat 
5 EEE fag i 3 i IST 


provigees, on and | 
8 l into eve > corruption; w — 
arofe edition oy civil wars, attended at laſt 


with the nen . cg 1 
e e diſorders i te, aſcri 
ed Ur ad ale Be ey ae from 
the unlimited 
em r n nt on - 
lu 0 e ee ; 5 che a Ant ay 
— —— Tach l men put I 
upon any particular plea we, depends on com- 
pariſon and experience. Ner is 4 porter les 
greedy of money, w which he ſpends on bacon and 
ale, than a courtier, who purchaſes champagne 
and-:ortolans!'' Rickes/ are valuable at all. + 
and to all men, becauſe they always 


e 
eaſures, ſuch as men are accuſtomed to and de- | 
; not can any thing) reſtrain or regulate he 
love! of money: but a ſenſe of honour and virtue, | 
Which if it be not-nearly equal, ut all times, wall 
naturally 5 maſt in ages 
0 Of all European kingdoms, Poland 
ſeems the moſt defective in the arts of war, as well 
as. 


_ 
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i 1 hive dwelled thb longer an this had 

of morchans te, from a deſine bf e 
ploding every falſe and pernicious notion 
out of my euνEjLñʃ as is tho Contempt 
of merchandize among many of our 


—4 
ahh; Fu e 


Excels of Fpiri; as if trade gebs th 
Set an eee KANE 


Sent leman who: 


Wich continual e ws hang 5 
deſcended from the mot illuſtrious: far I 


talian gave | incl 
pane cation A his being! Ade from che Nat- 
bones, and further upon this: noſe- Was 


Sizaranms do indus nv ie 6/0 Ar. l 
ike, et banbeul 8 well as liberal, and nt 

wands chat venglity and corruption' maſt Pre- 
vail; The nobles ſeem: 10: have 'preſerv'd! ahizr 
crown electiue for m other purpole, | but xegu- 


"22 larly to fell ic to the higheſt bidder This is 
notches k o mmerce, os, with nc 
Gar are acquain B01. 040k Min 


2220} kene offi on commerce. 
1 g at 35 n i nr ova! ks Not * 
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repreſented: a grey pea, to ſhe him de- 
-ſcended from the Cicerones;' à frightful 


mark of the Labeones; long teeth, repre- 
ſented thoſe of Curius Dentatus; ſquint- 
ing eyes, denoted” chat he was of the 
blood of the Straboges; a large promi- 
nent forehead, was the diſtinction of the 
declared hini of kin e the/Rutilitz and 
its emangled/ buſhineſs; that he had in 
kim ſome of the blood af cke brave Cin. 
_ ciriatus; an eye put out, beſpoke him to 


have Rad rhe Cocclites for relations; che 


viandy legs; ſhewed hin of the po 
of the oclebrated Valgi ; is broad 


der anch bidet irdbkien the F- 


_ among his anceſtors; his crOOKd fingers 
were the diſtinction of the Falcones; and 


this having fix fingers on one hand, was 


an undeniable fig of his extraction from 


Sectigitus. This monſtrous picture was D 
am emblem; chat this gentleman had the 


vices of theſe families : from! which he 
We N without any of 
thoſe 


pair of blubber- lips, were thehereditary © 
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thoſe virtues by which they had acquired 
their opulence, and honour. 


2 „ The Laer, ho hold — 


incompatible with commerce, may be 
convinced of their error from the nature 
of things, confirmed by innumerabls 
hiſtorical inſtances, of which I ſhall 
produce one or two. The city of Tyre, 
Which, for commerce and ſplendor, 
makes the moſt glorious figure of any 
in all the monuments of hiſtory; under- 

went many ſieges, the firſt was againſt 
Nebuchadnezzar, ſecond ſon to that 
Nebuchadnezzar who deſtroy d. Jeruſa · 
8 lem, and the ſame Who dreamt the 
dream of the four monarchies. He 
marched againſt it with an armys little 
inferior to that with which Xerxes in- 
ble and bloodſhed, in a ſiege of thitteen 
years, all he obtained was, a heap of 
ſtones and ruins; for the inhabitants of 
Tyre, ſuperior to all adverſities, at 
the ſame time that they vigorouſly» de- 
| ma ne; oy * the ſiege, ſet 
about 


P - 
* 


' 
5 


* * 1 1 = . * - 
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about building another, i in an iſland pt | 
far. from the continent, to ſecure; tl 
immenſe treaſures, and. their perſons, the 2 
conqueror not being in a condition to 
attack them chere, for want of a fleet; ſo 
that when that mighty monarch, whom 
Ezekiel ſtiles king of kings, entered the 
forſaken city, he found nothing to re- 
ward his ſoldiers for the long fatigues 
they had undergone: this is evident from 
Ezek. xxix. 18. where tis ſaid, Ne- 
| « buchadnezzar king of Babylon, 1 
< his army to ſerve a great ſervice againſt 3 
< Tyrus, every head was made bald, 
and every ſhoulder was peeled, yet 
0 found not he, nor his army, any re- 
« compence-in Tyrus for the. ſervice he 
10 had ſerv'd againſt it.“ The ſecond 
ſiege was by Alexander the great, irri- 
tated at the refuſal of the Tyrians to 
admit him into their city after all PI * 
and Phenicia had ſubmitted to him; 
Was impoſſible for his arms to #1 , 
their approach to this inſolent city, any 
_ otherwiſe than by carrying a mole from 
the continent. For this great work he 


* ſum- 


. 
q Y 


A —— . 


& fummbnecl all the inhabit 
neighbouring places; the rulns of old 
Tyre furniſhed him with ftones, and 
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mount Libanus with timber. The Ty⸗ 
rians, who at firſt looked upon this un- 
dertaking as raſh and impracticable, 


ſeeing the mole begin to appear above 
water; were under ſome apprehenſions, 


but apprehenſions which only ſerved to 
inflame their courage. They ſent out 


boats full of ſlingers, archers, &c. WhO 


galled the workmen fo thar they were 
obliged to give over their labour; upon 
this, ſkits and ſails Were ſpread to cover 


the workmen, and two wooden towers | 


raiſed at the head of the mole, to 
prevent the approaches of the enemy; 
but the Tyrians filling x veſſet With 


combuſtibles, and towing it with intrepid | 


reſolution to the head of the mole; fer on 
fire theſe towers and other works bf the 
Macedonians, the Tyrians continually 
hurling fiery darts, torches, ſtones, and 
javelins, by Which os. numbers of 
Macedonians periſhe na HilferABle 
matter; reinforcements at the fame time 

were 


its of Ws. | 


8 * . "FM, r 
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vVere ſent from the city to tear down the 


burn the reſt of the engines, Alexander 
now ſenfible that it would be extremely 
difficult, if not utterly impoſſible to com- 
pleat the mole, or take the city, without 
a naval force ſuperior to that of the Ty- 
rians, aſſembled two hundred ſtout gal- 


lies Which rendezvouſed before Sidon- 


On this fleet Alexander embarked with 
Tome. chgice troops, and the Tyrians 
were at:firſt determined to give battle, till 


it was thought more adviſeable that their 


gallies ſnould remain in the harbour to 
keep off che enemy; and Alexander 
himſelf found it impoſſible to force the 
Port. No the mole, under the ſhelter 


of the fleet. is carried on with the utmoſt 


alacrity,” and-tho* the beſieged exerted 
themſelyes With the Sead bravery, it 
was at length brought ſo near the walls 
ere d that the Micedoniins began 


to batter! it; tlie -Tyrians. determined 
to ſtalſd the very lat extremity, ſent 


their Wives and children to Carthage, 


embr 808 e ping Of them e 


piles that ſupported. che mole, and o 
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century; ſo that it play d FithouLany intermiſſion. 
, "TEA 4 | * 
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the ſofteſt tenderneſs: this afflictive ſe- 


to their courage, they made ſeveral 


of the enemy's ſnips, and once ſunk and 


burnt above fifty of the Cyprian gallies; 


at length the wall began to yeild to the 


uninterrupted batteries of the enemy's 
rams“; whereupon the beſieged with in- 
credible diſpatch and daringneſs raiſed 


* 


> X 
— 


py # | ; „ „ eee 9 Aer . 
The ram was a vaſt long beam, like the — 
of a ſhip, ſtrengthen'd at one end with a head ef 
iron, ſomething reſembling that of a ram, me 
it took its name. This is hung by the middle wi 


- ropes to another beam, which lies acroſs a couple 


of poſts; and, 'hanging thus equally balanced, is 
by. a great number. of men. violently . thruſt for- 
ward, and drawn backward, and ſo ſhakes the 
wall with its iron head. Nor is there any tower 
or wall ſo thick and ſtrong, as to refiſt the re- 
peated aſſaults of this forcible machine.—But this 


engine did moſt execution when it was mounted 


on wheels, which is ſaid to have been firſt done 


at the fiege of Byzantium, under Philip of Mace- 


don. Plutarch tells us, that Mark Antony in 


the Parthian war, uſed a ram eighty. foot long; 
and Vitruvius aſfures us, they were ſometimes 
a hundred and fix, ſometimes a hundred and 
twenty foot in length; to Which, perhaps, the 


force of the engine Was in a great meaſure owing. 


The cam was managed by a century of ſoldiers at 


a time, who were relieved when weary by another 


7 


* 


. None. 


a new rampart ten cubits broad, how- 
ever Alexander at laſt made a ſecond 
breach, but when he came ta the aſſault, 

the Tyrians gave the Macedonians ſuch 
a warm reception, that notwithſtanding 
the preſence of the enraged king, they 
were beat off with great loſs, - and the 
indefatigable Tyrians entirely repaired 
the breach in the night; hereupon, he 
changed his meaſures, and having 
brought the mole quite home to the 
wall, he cauſed ſeveral towers to be 
built upon it, equal in height to the 
battlements; theſe-towers he filled with 
the braveſt of his ſoldiers; who forming 
a bridge of large planks, with one end 
on the tower, and the other thrown on the 
ramparts, endeavoured to enter the town, 
but were again repulſed by the Tyrians, 
who in this attack made uſe of a new 
contrivance 'of burning-ſand ; this ſand 
was thrown among the enemy in red- 
in their coats of mail tormented them to 
ſuch a degree, that many caſt themſelves 
into the ſea, others tearing off their 
5 cloaths 
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harbour, and the Macedonian troops had 
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cloaths and armour left themſelves 
naked and defenceleſs: and now the Ty- 
rians quitted their wall, and charged the 


enemy hand to hand upon the bridges, 
wich ſuch fury, that Alexander himſelf 


ordered a retreat to be ſounded; theſe 
attacks were frequently renewed, and 


always ſuſtained by the Tyrians, with 


ſuch vigour, that Alexander began to 
think of abandoning his enterprize, but 
a concern for. his reputation determined 
him to make a laſt effort. Having given 
his forces two days reſt,” he advanced 


with his fleet and engines to attempt a 


general aſſault; and now the action, if 
poſſible, became more furious than ever; 
the Tyrians ſaw reſt and glory before 
them, if they repelled this attack; the 
Macedonians, on the other hand, were 
animated by the preſence and example 
of Alexander, and he it was, who, at the 
head of his nobility and body- guards, 
firſt got poſſeſſion of the rampart. At 


the ſame time, the rams had made ſeve- 


ral breaches, the fleet had forced into the 


got 


4 
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got into the city on that. ſide, ſparing 
none who came in their way, being exaſ- 
perated at the long reſiſtance of the be- 
.  Geged. The Tyrians thus oyer-powered, 
ſome prevented the enemy's weapons by 
à voluntary death, others more gallantly 


fold their lives at the deareſt rate; for 


Alexander had given orders, to put all 
the inhabitants to the ſword, and ſet fire 
to every part of the city; and thus Tyre 


whoſe merchants in the ſcripture-phraſe 
<< were princes, and whoſe traffickers were 
the honourable of the earth, was burnt to 


the ground,” the ſanguinary conqueror 


cauſed two thouſand of the moſt conſi- 
derable of the remaining inhabitants; to 
be. crucified ® on as many croſſes, erected 


along 


* Crucifixion was a puniſhment among the an- 
cients, ſeldom inflicted on any but flaves, or the 
meaneſt malefactors; but we find ſome examples 
of a different practice: and Suetonius particularly 
relates of the emperor Galba, that having con- 
demn d a Roman citizen to ſuffer this puniſhment 
for poiſoning his ward, the gentleman, in his 
way to the -place of execution, made- grievous 
complaint that a citizen of Rome ſhould under- 
go ſuch a ſervile death, alledging the laws to the 
contrary. - The Ms”: hearing his ple 


? 


a, pro- 
4 med | 
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along the ſhore, and this for what ſhould” 
have charmed him into clemency, for 
their unwearied bravery in defence of 
their country. However he ſpared Azel - 
mie the king, and drawing colonies from 
the neighbouring cities, repeopled the 
place. Vet after this dreadful cataſtrophe, 
within no longer than nineteen years, we 


find Tyre ſtanding a fifteen months ſiege 


againſt Antigonus, and at laſt obtaining 
an honourable capitulation; but at pre- 
ſent, by the viciſſitudes of time, it is 


miſed to i the 8 of his 8 and 


ordered a croſs much larger and more neat than 


ordinary to be erected, and to be waſhed over 
with white paint, that the gentleman. who ſtood 
ſo much upon his quality, might have the ho- 
nor to bè erucified in ſtate.— Sozomen obſerves, 

that Conſtantine the firſt, made a law to aboliſh 
the puniſhment of the croſs, which had obtain'd 
among the Romans till his time. Something of 


ſuch a delicacy appear'd in Lord Stourton, who, 


having in the reign of queen Mary the firſt, killed 


a gentleman and his ſon at his own table, and 
thereby forfeiting the uſual favour of being be- 
headed, petitioned that he might be hanged in a 
filken halter, but when his friends preſs'd for his 


burial in Saliſbury cathedral, the good biſhop 


would not allow it unleſs the ſilken halter was 
placed over his tomb, as a monument of his 


erime; and to this * inſtead of a halter, hangs 


only 
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only a ſcene of ruin and deſolation, 


broken walls, fragments of pillars, and 
vaſt heaps of rubbiſh, the only thing 


of any note ſtanding being the eaſt-· end 


of a great church, which is conjectured 


to have been the cathedral of Tyre, in 
the chriſtian times, when this city was an 


archbiſhop s ſee: Its inhabitants conſiſt 
of a few poor fiſhermen, ſheltering them- 
ſelves in the cavities, of the ruins, a ſignal 


_ accompliſhment of the propheſy againſt ' 


this luxurious city, that it ſhould 


be like the top of a rock, a place for 


fiſhers to ſpead their nets upon, Ezek. 


xxvi. 14. I have entered into a larger 


detail of this ſiege, not only as it is one 
of the moſt celebrated particulars of 
military hiſtory, but as it likewiſe can- 
not fail of being highly entertaining to 
the warlike imaginations of thoſe per- 
ſons, whom I would bring into a more 


advantageous opinion of the ha rn | 


claſs, 

Our own times have ſeen a commer- 
clal city diſtinguiſh itſelf by courage 
and fidelity, I mean Dantzic, when be- 
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ſieged in 17 34, by a yaſt army of Ruſſi- 
ans. King Staniſlaus had with him cight 
thouſand regular troops, and the citizens 
to the number of twenty thouſand, armed 
themſelves to op poſe the enemy, five 
hundred men wrought night and day, 
to fortify two paſſes. The Ruſſians in 
order to compel them to a ſpeedy ſur- 
render, fell to bombarding, and firing 
red hot balls, but in vain, no ſufferings 
couꝰd diſhearten the Dantzikers, Who 
having invited king Staniſlaus thither, 
were determined to ſtand by him to the 
utmoſt; and the Ruſſians making a 
vigorous puſh with the flower of their 
army, againſt the moſt important work 
of this city, were obliged after a ſnarp 
diſpute of five hours, to retire with the 
loſs of three thouſand men, every day 
produced ſignal teſtimonies of their un- 
daunted valour; but the Ruſſian fleet, of 
Fourteen large men of war, arriving in 
the road, and their army being thus ſup- 
plied. with ammunition, and artillery, 
renewed the bombardment with the ut- 
iv ab in Which the chief magazine 
| 9 
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of . gunpowder. in Dantzic blew up. 
This, with the capitulation of the 
French auxiliaries, brought the Pant · 
zikers to a neceſſity of ſubmitting, yet 
this they never would have done, had 
not King Staniſlaus, in compaſſion, to 
their bravery, withdrawn himſelf out of 
the city, as the ſurrender of his perſon 


Was the, firſt article demanded by the 5 
enemy, and which the Dantzikers had a 


rejected with diſdain, The fidelity and 


reſolution of this city, cannot have a het- 


ter vindication than from king Staniſlaus 
for whom they fought; —_ thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf in a letter to cardinal 
Fleury. I am ſenſible, that it has been 
* thought imprudent in me, for conti- 

„ nuing in that city, till it was reduced 
. to the laſt extremity, but when acting 
from principles of conſcience, of ho- 
e nour, and our country's love, may we 


be 3 to arm ourſelves againſt 
danger, and to prefer the ſecurity of 


4 our perſons to thoſe three principles, 
«which conſtitute the man of honour? 


6 . or beſides chat I expected ſuccours 


daily 
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4 daily, and a haſty retreat would have 


0 put me out of condition to receive 


© them, I ſhould by my leaving Dant- 
5 zic, have open'd the gates of it to the 
« enemy, the magiſtrates holding out 
< the-fiege from no other motive than 
to defend me. Thus laying aſide the 
* yanity which a conſciouſneſs of reſo- 


< Jution and intrepidity might inſire, 


4 Was oblig d either to continue im the 
E city, in order that the expected ſac- 


© cours might have time to arrive, or 


* bury. myſelf in the ruins of it,twith 
< thoſe braye citizens, and thoſE dear 


« Poliſh friends, who with their wives 


« and children ſhar'd my fate. I per- 


cc ſiſted in this till the infamous ſurren- 


der of Wechel Munde, the capitulat- 


< ing of which, forc'd the Dantzikers, 
<« with my conſent, to provide for their 
< own ſafety : upon which occaſion, find- 


ing they were going to change their 


<« ſovereign, I thought myſelf bound in 
te gratitude, not to expoſe them to the, 
<« grief of abandoning me, but to diſ- 


2 penſe with their fidelity by my leav- 


« ing 


ing their city, which, how:deſperate a 


mention my being follicited:-by i 


* 


„ amining what damage had been done 


terati, During the laſt ſiege of our 
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r 
* 


< reſiſtance ſoever had been made, could = 
< not have held out any longer; not to 


% 
=_— 
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the Poliſh noblemen, who made their | 
e fafety; conſiſt in my ere 
Having mention'd the red - hot balls 
fired by the Ruſſians into the city, I 
contain'd in a letter, from a burgher- 
maſter of Dantzic, in the Opere di Ler- 
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city, whilſt a young woman was ex- 


to a ſhop by a cannon bullet, which 
had gone through it, another bullet 
«came; this threw the poor girl into a 
* ſwoon, that at firſt ſhe was thought to 
no damage being perceived on her 
e cloaths, ſhe was blooded, and brought 
to ſome ſigns of life; but, upon put- 


e ting her into a bed, her ſhift was (| 
« found to be full of little lits, as if 1 
40 done deſignedly; and the girl herſelf BF 
had on her _ and breaſt ſeveral li- 14 
4A | f "0 vid | _ 
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„had been eruelly beaten, The ſhop - 
conſiſted of cutlery and hard ware: & 
&« dozen of knives tied up in a paper; 
| ti wrapped together with the handles of 
them, were melted together into one 
© lump, yer the paper and packthread 
6 i untouchedy" whether this" bullet was 
ae eee eme cenbinp had. 
. N. Te fire red hot re ee 


* city. 99 12]: ate | 9113 Bf!” 2 1 ron 
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It is 8 more than nattinil; dre an 
attempt to deprive us of what has been 
ome by a long courſe of hardſhips, 

cares, and dangers, ſhould- be oppoſed 
with viththe utmoſt courage, from the ſame 
reaſon as any accidental diminution, or 
total loſs of it, excites in us the moft 
paſſionate emotions; and the ſoldier 
mentioned in Horace, is no more than 
what thouſands wound have done in his 
circumſtances. e 190 —_— 
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A common Ya who by various toils, 
Ang Herr gain'd; ee in ſpoils, 
rr 8 At 


MEAT HI — 
At night; farignd, while he ping 


ſnoar d, 
Loft to a farthing kis collected oi” 
This rous'd his rage, in Yeng'ance for 
his pelf, © 6: IB DIE 
Againſt the foe, nor leſs alt Kimfelf: 
A very Wolf, with empty craving maw, 


Now ee keen his * n 


| jaw; 8 15 


He chirg'd: with: fury, as he folks re 


Port, FF; 1 G7 ttt r 10 1+ 

| Feet high wall, and fack'd a ron 
fort, . ke 

Replet with various weak, for. chis re- 
nown'd, 1 

Hi name is honone's 5 and luer 

1 crown'd . rt 4s na 

Beſides in money he teceiyes a med, 5 

A ſum proportion'd to the glorious deed, 


His chief ſoon after purpoſing to form, | 


Another fiege; and take a town by ſtorm 
Began to rouſe this deſperado's fire, 
With words that mig Co Wartke 


Aale 
inſpire. ale 


85 SRP ot bete Pit eb l 
G6, mx brave friendz Propitions mount 
* the walls, And 
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And reap Freſh honours with an ample 


priſe : 


What ſtops. your courſe, | 10 The ruſtic | 


„ ſhrewd replies; 
cc An't pleaſe you, captain, let aher 
86 trudge it, n Db 

ce The man may a th Wan lol 
+ budget.” 


It is not to be ſuppoſed, Boe db tho' he 
deelin'd going on the attack, had any 
one or more attempted to have deptived 
him of what he had ſo well earn'd, they 
would have felt him the ſame man, as 
the garriſon of the fort did. The ſame 
poet, who was an excellent judge of hu- 
man nature, in the following lines ſup- 
poſe merchants be no more deficient 


in ſpirit than even dhe — them 
e e e 


2 


y 


Broken, with. toils, with pond'ro rous arms 
coppreſt, 

The ſoldier thinks. the prone dale 
„ 

In oppoſite extreme, when 1 riſe, 
Wan a better choige, the merchant price, 


* 
to . 1 
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The battle joins, and in a moment's flight, 


Death, or aJoyful conqueſt, ends the fight. 
I hall cloſe this chapter with: an 1 | 


| fiance; that military ſports, are not in- 
compatible with the diſpoſition of mer- 


chants, and which alſo makes much 


for the honour of that valuable pro- 
feſſion, it is from Outreman's hiſtory 
of Valenciennes, where. he deſcribes the 
ſpendor of the citizens of that place 
celebrating j ;uſts and tournaments, and 
exerciſing themſelves in military games 
and feats of chivalry, both as relaxa- 
tions from the fatigues and cares of 
trade, and to fit themſelves for the ſer- 


viceof their country. Theſe are his words, 


ho Moſt of the citizens WhO had a uff 


« cient fund, addicted themſelves to 


<« merchandize, to which lucre might 
e poſſibly be the ſtrongeſt allurement; 
and by this means. ſeveral ancient fa- 
“ milies have ſupported themſelves du- 
<« ring four or five hundred years, in- 
<< veſted with the chief employments of 
© their city, in an untainted reputation, 


be * ſuch ſplendor and magnificence, 
= 2 5 ; 


"8 as 
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4 as, gain'd them great intereſt with 


< their princes, and ſuch eſteem among 


the nobility, which in thoſe times was 
© not ſo, numerable as at preſent, that 


ce they made no difficulty to intermarry 
<« with them, and tho' many of theſe 
te ancient ſtems had had a claim-to the 
e ſtile. of noble, they rather choſe: to 
« be called honourable, and in all their 


00 contracts and publick acts, ſigned 


1 themſelves freemen of Valenciennes, 
te and thoſe among them who were ſim- 


© ply merchants, were not debarr'd the 


« races, juſts, and tournaments, and other 


« exerciſes of the nobility.” He after - 


wards relates the ſtory of Joan Partis, 
mayor of Valenciennes, who coming to 
Paris with the earl of Haynant, and going 


to court, he ſaw cuſhions brought, to all 
the knights and nobles, who were taken 
up in chat with the ladies, but no cuſhion 


was brought to him, it being, by the 
proud French, accounted a kind of in- 


truſion, that he whom by ſome. particu- 
lars in his dreſs, they "38a to be but a 


bu rgher or a merchant, ſhould offer to 


Thew himſelf in ſuch a place, he com- 


* 


7 


een. fir den on * Cod it alfs 


there at his going away; and the pages 
of the chamber calling to him, that he 


left his —— mann him, he r 


country hoy ey one's' on; away. 
Thus leaving to the 
Wzkiell fold for ſix hundted crowns, be 
ing laced wich gold; and enten W wh 

* this behaviouf extremely endear d 
him to His fellow-citizens. Tinſert' his 
epitaph, both sit . 
chit hh, ierten e 286 e 101 


Eu d grand ſtienct'en fon len | 
De n- 

Fur Texjourt tant gu fut en u. 
Wi lag Fi of 1 IF A 


Et Mainte dee f li jeans 1.4 a 3 


Rite ſw &! 4% noble atour r 
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pages his cloak, 
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MERCANTILE. Non1i1Ty: 
Plaſſeurs raus feſtes, — 5 
Mais la mort & liq Sjouta, 6494 
: Qua 1 ofta rentes & chens, itt 75 ene, 
Dirit en l an mille quatre ca, ach 10 


Et quatre: le vingt trois jours 


' Davril or prions ſans ſejours,. ' ö.N 
505 Ye Prime, de ly ſoit an gong Kc. 

1 Bare — particularly mentioned 
the admiſſion of theſe. citizens to juſts 
and tournaments, as it was the privilege 
only of perſons of high birth and irre- 
proachable character; and of ſuch im- 
portance were theſe games, that no per- 
ſon of whatever rank, Who had not per- 
formed at a tournament, was allowed to 
aſſume a coat of arms. 

It might have been Cooker reg 
in favour of the mercantile nobility, that, 
according, to Hericourt, the moſt con- 
ſiderable citizens of Ii iege were ſtiled 
ſeigneurs, and wore the habits of nobi- 
lity. Meneſtrier further informs us, that 
the provoſt and four echevins of Lyon, 
a trading city, are noble by virtue of 
Wer officer, and chat this nobility is he- 
reh R reditary 


<4 
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reditary and conſiſting with merchan- 


to evidence, that courage is not a vir- 
tue peculiar to nobility, I might quote at 
large a paſſage in Ordericus Vitalis, lib. 


11. p. 8 30, on the hiſt. of France, where 


he charges the nobles with exerciſing 
ſuch a tyranny in the provinces and 


towns, and oppreſſing the people with 
ſuch exactions that they often applied to 


the throne for redreſs; but in thoſe times 
when the nobleſſe made war againſt each 


other, were poſſeſſed of large fiefs*, and 


| built 


2A feudatory nobility 1 4 compound of good 
8 


and evil; the evil is, that their power breeds a 


refractory ſpirit in them, and that they not ſeldom 
become the mercenaries of a foreign enemy. The 
ood is, that theſe nobles: are, as it were, the 
nes and firmneſs: of eſtates; which, without 
theſe, would be all flaccid pulp, without nerves 
or joints; and upon the death of a ſovereign, or 
ſome extraordinary misfortune in war, might be 
reduced, ruined, and enſlaved ; for the people 
diſtitute of perſons qualified for command by 
birth, experience; or abilities, would run into a 
confuſion of itſelf, enough to fruſtrate all reſiſtance, 
or patch up a bargain with the enemy. This is 
known td have been frequently the caſe in Egypt, 
and two or three ſound defeats would ſhew the 


like in formidable TR itſelf; whereas, a _ | 
| 3 | 0 
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built forts on eminences to awe. their 
neighbours, the kings found the affair 


of immortality ſeems annexed to kingdoms where 
the nobility is powerful and numerous; of which 
among others, France and Perſia, are ſignal in- 
ſtances. It was the nobility which recovered” the 
former out of the hands of the Engliſh; to the 
nobility it was that Perſia owed its deliverance 
from the Tartars OO, abi was the 
Mooriſh tyranny in Spain brought to @ period, 
hut hy the valour of its nobility ? True, ſay ſome, 
a feydatory nobleſſe may be of uſe to the ftate, 
but are goads in the eyes of kings; that ſome 
power and courage by which they maintain a 
country, and inſpirit the people, enabling them 
to make his crown totter. o queſtions it, if 
2 prince be too weak for a crown ? In which caſe 
he'll not only be moleſted by the barons, but 
. r by a ſort of knaves and buffoons, who 
will worm themſelves into his confidence; inſtead 
of a king he'll be no more than a puppet; ſuch 
| — Childerie and r the fimple in France (un- 
der whom fiefe had their beginning in that king- 
dom, - the nobles take the —— of the — 
imbectlity.) No ſecurity is ſuch in the hands of a 
3 who wants à ſpirit and capacity to uſe 
t. I don't deny but that a feudatory being 
maſter of a poſt, or place of ar importance, 
may be compelled to accept of an equivalent in 
exchange, as all private conſiderations muſt give 
way to the public ſafety ; thus the kings of Spain 
have purchaſed the port of Auguſta in Sicilly, 
from its aneient lords; and Henry the ſecond of 
England, demoliſhed all the caſtles of the turbu- 
lent barons which Stephen had conferred on 
them. Botero's Ragione di Stato. r 
n r above 
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above their ſtrength, ſo that particularly 
Lewis the younger was obliged to requeſt 
the aſſiſtance of all the biſhops of France, 


who heartily embarking in ſuch a juſt 
cauſe, at their exhortations the people 


took the field under the banner of their pa- 
riſh, and, headed by their Prieſt, behaved 


with the greateſt bravery; and having 
thus ſerved their prince, returned to their 
homes, ſome to their tillage, others to 
their trades, and others tothe adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtices ready at all times effec- 
990 to appear at ſuch. a ALS call, 


AE We OI 
e oy eller prosfe of 


nobili ity. | 


JOSSIBLY never. was. 4 1 


claim to nobility from anceſtors 
an that of John Mary Viſconti at 
Milan, who, on his repreſentation to be 


after n his deſcent i in thirty de- 


In 1 127M 
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admitted into the college of nobles, 
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grees, alledged i of his family with n more 


—— — Julius Cæſar, quad in ea & 


ſanctitas regum ſit qui plurimum inter bomines 
pollent S ceremoniæ deorum quorum ipſe in 
poteftate ſunt reges, numbering kings and 
ſaints being counted among his anceſ- 


| tors. The high office of a father gives ſuch 


an unqueſtionable nobility, that even 


in the order of Malta, no other proof 


is required from the ſon of a chancellor, 
or ſecretary of ſtate; of which the ſon of 
Antonello Patrucio, is a ſignal inſtance. 


Remarka- (4 Antonello was the ſon of a poor gar- 


40 dener, who, unable to maintain his 
&« family, carried Antonello half naked 
ce to Averſa, to get rid of him at any 
dc rate. A notary took the lad as a 
& kind of errant-boy, but finding him 


«6 fit for better things, put him to ſchool, 


« and his genius being accompanied 


hiv feestueſb of tenfors and vis 


cr tue, his maſter having no children, 


*« adopted him, procured the beſt maſ- 


* ters in all ſciences for him, and intro- 
4e duced him into the ſecretaryꝰs. office, 
6 : wee he ſo 1 himſelf, 

| * that 


Fehr Nesfrrr x. 


cc that the celebated Laurentius Valla, 
« recommended him to king Alfonſo, 
to whom he ſo indeared himſelf by 
his application, modeſty and fidelity, 


«© that he recommended him to his 


* ſucceſſor Ferdinand, who found him 
c“ ſuch a valuable miniſter, that he made 
„ two of his ſons counts, two others 
«© biſhops; and a fifth prior of Capua, 


obtaining for him the order of St. 


„John of. Jeruſalem ; the meanneſs of 
« their extraction being loſt in the luſtre 
of their father's ſtation.” _ 

In ſeveral cities of Italy, Spain and 
Portu gal, regiſters of the noble families 

are kept with inviolable ſtriftneſs, and 
theſe are recurred to upon any proof of 
- nobility. At Venice, not only the noble 
families are regiſter'd, but every perſon 
of ſuch families, and this immediately 


after their birth: it ſeems alſo a fantaſti- 


cal kind of oſtentation, that a Venetian 
noble, when ambaſſador to a ſtate or 


prince, makes it his buſineſs to objain 


permiſſion for quartering the arms of 
ſuch ſtate or prince with his own. 
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Guelphs 
andGibbel-, 
lines. © 


AncesraRy and 


In the factions of the, Guelghs and 
* Gibbelines, (the former being the appel- 


lation of: the pope's adherents, and the 


latterof the emperor's, which broke out in 
the 17th century.) The people ſided witn 
the Guelphs, and the nobility declared 


for the Gibbelines; the conſequence. of 


which was, a violent animoſity, and often 


open violence. But in the 1th century, 


| moſtof the Italian cities, wearied out by 


the oppreſſions of the nobility, and fup» 
ported by the Guelphs, excluded their 


_ tyrants from all magiſterial offices, and 
_ obliged ſuch as were for ſharing in the 


government, to relinquiſh their nobility, 


and enter themſelves in one of the trad- 


ing companies; and further ordered an 
exact regiſter to be kept of all the noble 
families, for the more effectual excluſion 


of them, beſides the impoſition of fines, 


Pellini gives the following account of it 
at Perugia. Nel preſente anno furono no- | 
tati tutti i nobili, & diſceſe de prole militare 5 
per linea paterna di porta in porta e con 


molti altri nobile di citte e terre vicine, che 
crano citadini di Perugia, e ne fu fatto 


Ero autentico per mano di notari, e fu | 
fatta 


| Progfs of NonrtLuTY. 
fatta' queſta deſerittione piu per odio, cbe- 
per aliro, accioche' in alguna guiſa errands i 
aum famiglie popolari. But what was ori- 
ginally meant as a diſgrace and puniſh- 


ment to the nobility of that country, is 


now an advantage and ornament to it; 


thoſe books being authentic records of 


the antiquity and grandeur of families, 
and the beſt proof of anceſtrial nobility. 
Of all Germany this point of derived 
nobility is no where carried to a greater 
height than in Munſter, where to be re- 
puted noble, and be intjtled to the pri- 
vileges of that rank, ſixteen quarters 
are to be proved from the public records 


of the nobility. In the dutchy of Cleves, 
a proof of eight quarters gains admiſſion 


among the ſtates; the proof is made by 
the oath of two nobles of the body of 
the ſtates, that the eight quarters offered 
in ſupport of the claim appear to be 


of the ancient knighthood, without any 


baſtardy or other blot, and that they will 
at any time hereafter, when required, 
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take the ſame oath. But a deficiency | 


of 
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of noble anceſtry has been ſupplied by 
a patent, ſuch as Charles V. conferred 
on George Sabin, for his prodigious 
learning, wherein he declared him a 
knight and noble of four degrees both 
on father and mother's ſide; the part 
relating to the coat of arms“ aſſigned 


26012 ford 6x 24 LTH 1 N ink 
Coats of arms in this ſenſe are of the moſt re- 


4 


mote antiquity, as appears from the ſecbnd chapter 


of the book. of Numbers, Every man of the 
<« children of Iſrael ſhall pitch by his own ftan- 
< dard, with the enſign of their father's houſe :” 
in Europe they are generally accounted. an Aſſy- 
rian invention, and were. formerly, looked- upon 
as emblems and tokens of that nobility, which 


either their own endowments or. thoſe of their an- 


ceſtors had acquired, and honourable marks for 
indicating and diſtinguiſhing families, as names 
do individuals; ſo that upon the failure of a family, 
it was uſual to bury the arms along with the per- 


| ſon. The preſent of a coat of arms from a ſove- 


reign was a mark of the moſt eminent ſervice; 


thus Charles the ſeventh. of France, authorized 


the maid of Orleans to bear, azure with a ſword 
argent in pale, its hilt betwixt two lilies of the 
ſanie, ſurmounted with a crown; and the device 
invented for this heroine, after being burned by 
the Engliſh, was a phœnix over a fire, with this 
motto, Irvita funere wivet, Having mentioned this 
device, I ſhall add that of the emperor Charles 
the fifth, (fill uſed in the Spaniſh dollars) both for 


its energy, and the reward of the author; os 


device was Hercules's two pillars each crowned, 
48 : and 
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him by that emperor, deſerves to be in- 
ſerted as in che SPA, Porro ad hunc 


+ if LIT. .. ( erer n eguęſt is 


and ſurmbunted wick: an- imperial: crown, the 
motto, Plus ultra, alluding to his conqueſts and 
deſigns in Africa and America. Marley, a phyſi- 
cian who compoſed it, was immediately rewarded 
with a biſhoprick. Spelman's opinion 1s, that coats 
of arms were- unknown in England before the 
Norman conqueſt. - His words are as follows ; 
Neftrates. pofiquam in ha 404g) penetraſſet Willielmus 
primus hunc armorum cultum d Normannis videntur 
accipiſe, nec confeftim vulgaris evaſit, quod ſoli potie- 
antur, qui in acie confifterant, = _ quant&cumque 
nobilitatis, nibil prius inſignium expetentibus. Hizic 
multis nec ignobilibus familiis ſua defuere inſignia, 
etiam uſque ad Henrici Jexti ætatem, ut wvidere eſt in 
Haſtingiarum cum Ruthing barone litium formulis. bn 
guat juratus quidam ? ſlirpe nobili reſpondit mibil fibi 
. 35 um acide N, quia nec ip, nec 'majores Woe in 
Th ungudm defeentifſent. And adds; that in Ire- 
land ſeveral very confiderable families were, in his 
time, without any coats of arms at all: E Hyber- 
nia plurimi habentur nobiles e primariis familiis etiam 
nunc dierum a mboli. It is certain, that William the 
firſt, impoſed on England the Norman arms, of two 
leopar 2, adding a third on account of his new ac- 
uired kingdom, tho' ſome ſay, the laſt was tranſ- 
planted from the Acquitain arms on the marria 
of Henry the ſecond, with the elector's daughter, 
and heireſs of William duke of Guyenne. Ace- 
cording to Buchanan himſelf, Ricks, king of 
Scotland, received from Charlemain the thiſtle, and 
A double” border flower-de-luced to encloſe che 
lyon Which he bore. The ancient French hiſto- 
Tians © relate, that Achaius alliſted Charlemain 


ri en 
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equeſtris ordinis ba All's etiam tibi | 
 Tinfignia_quibus tua nobilitas latins inclareſcat 
 videlicet clypeum ceruleum, & in eo Pegaſum 
candidum ex nubibus volantem, alis in altum 
porretmi. Galeam vero cancallato ore, qualis 
ſolet eſſe nobilitatis non poſtremæ ; & in ga- 
lea alium Pegaſum cum nubibus fimili-figura, 
qua et in dypeo, id autem infigne convenit 
"AF ignavo, ſed ad gloriam excitato, 
cui eft virtute e omnes tantum 0 
6 relinguas.. OTC, 
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with 4000 men, headed by his own brother wit. | 
liam, and that they fignalized themſelves on all 
occaſions, but Eginard uſes ſome ſtronger expreſ- 
fions. Scotorum reges fic habuit ad fuam wolun- 
tatem” per ſuam munificentiam inclinatus, ut eum nun- 
guam aliter quam dominum, feque fubditas ac ſerves 
ejus r Extant ele ab eit ad cum miſſa 
| : bujusmodi affefAus eorum erga illum indica- 
tur. It is obſervable that the alliance of Fr 
and Scotland hath continued (as the Scots them- 
ſelves ſay) for the reigns of one and forty kings 
of France, and fix and forty "iy ings of Scotland 
- containg the ſpace of eight hundred and twenty 
years, to the great diladrantage of the Engliſh, 
or, to ſpeak more plainly, Scotland was all that, 
time the penſioner and tool of France; ſo that 
upon the principle of honour only, the preſent 
condition of that ancient kingdom is far preferable 
to its former ſtate. | 
The © 


\ 
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The emperor Sigiſnund, ſeems not to 
have thought ſo highly of theſe dative 
titles, for having after a long ſollicita- 
tion created a great ſcholar, knight, 
and he quitting his doctorial ſeat to 
place himſelf among the knights; the 
emperor told him he degraded himſelf, 
Sqvereigns. being able to make knights by 
dozens, but to make one man of learning 
was beyond all their power. A faying 
which the enobled doctors never fail to 
urge in their writings, wherein they 
labour to prove their nobility ſuperior 
to the military; it being, ſay they, bat 
of the mind; an equality is their due, the 
Counts of learning, (or Counts palatine 
as they were alſo ſtiled) by an act in 
Theodoſius, the younger de-profeſſoribus 
wearing the pearl circlet and gilt ſpurs, 
equally with thoſe who had raiſed 
themſelves by martial exploits or other 
ſexyiee. -: | 

The proofs of nobility are various, 
either by the certificate of ſovereigns. 
or by a n of enquiry, way 
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depoſition, or by oath, publick Aide, J 
titles, tombs, and other monuments. 


Cardinal Brancacio, was admitted canon, 


in the church of Lyon, the pope only 
certifying to the chapter that he had 


the requiſite nobility. The moſt anci- 


ent and uſual way was that by witneſſes, 


betwixt which, and that by enquiry, is 


"His 3 this difference; in the enquiry the depoſi- 


tions of all forts of people were admit- 
ted, but all the witneſſes were to be gen- 
tlemen of arms, ſpotleſs characters, and 
of an advanced age, who from their own 
knowledge could give evidence con- 


_cerning the anceſtors of the perſon un- 
der trial. Ancient tombs and epitaphs 
were likewiſe authentic proofs of nobi- 


lity, the diſtinction of perſons and their 
qualities, being five or ſix centuries 
ago, denoted on them with the greateſt 


exactneſs, as will appear n . fol- 


lowing particulars : : 


3 Kings and princes wherever, or in 
whatſoever manner they died, were re- 


W on their tombs, with their 
; ES coats 


- 
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coats of arms, with their ſhield, creſt, 
hood, crown, helmet, ſupporters, man- 
cles, orders and devices. J 

II. Knights and ſingle beate, 
were not to be repreſented in their coats 
of arms, unleſs they had loſt their life 
in a combat, battle, or encounter, in com- 
pany with their prince, or in his ſer- 
vice, or had died and been buried with⸗ 
in their lordſhips; and in the latter caſe, 
to expreſs that they died peaceably in 
their beds, they were repreſented wit 


their coat of arms ungirded, the head 
uncovered, without a helmet, the eyes 


cloſed, and their feet againſt the back 
of a greyhound, and without any ſword. 

III. They who died on the day of a 
battle, or in a hot ſkirmiſh, if on the 
conquering ſide, were repreſented with 
a drawn ſword in their right hand, their 


* A kind of ſurcoat worn by ancient knights 
over their armour both in war and at tournaments, 
reaching only to the navel, open at the ſides, with 
ſhort Neeves, and on this coat were the arms 
of the. 50 har embroidered i in pod and filver, and 
enamelled with beaten tin, coloured black, green, 
red, and blue. Chambers's Dict. | 
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ſhield in the left, the helmet on. with. 
the fight down, as ſome think, to ſhew 
they died fighting againſt their enemies, 
their coat of arms girded on their ar- 
mour, and at their feet a Liqn. 

IV. They who died in priſon, or — 
fore they Gd va cher ranſom. * were 


* Father Anleie ſays, that che loſs of che | 

| battles of Crecy, Poitiers, and Kincour, againſt the 
aglſh, obliged great KA of hrs nobility, 

{poſe of their An their ranſom ; and 4 

ceſs of th crown concurring with thoſe un- 


85 it Was at the | 
rance Fear ee Ps. Mapa Wen ee 
rl 8 to which he adds the ceremony of the 


lord kef: the he log he 
pn 5. Na 25 0 Ag vaſſal, wh 50 we | 
on his knees bare-headed, without mantle, girdle, 
N er ſpurs, n theſe words, Sirs, 
ens votre bouche & at de mains; 
2 8 ous jure & Prom fidelits & ode garder votre 


bon droit de: tout man powveer. repdgnt hanne juſtice 


2 vos , ordres mandements ©. &  cenx de wos 


Bailiff, after which, his lord kifs'd him on the 
mouth. On this head of ranſoms may I be 
rmitted to mention that which was paid for 
Richard t the firſt, as a remarkable inſtance of the 
oye of the inglich; to a hraye prince, it amounted 
no lefs, than the fourth art of the revenue of 
he whole kingdom laity and eccleſiaſtics, be- 
des the tax upon twenty ſhil ſhillings of every fief, 
and a hundred weight of ſilver, or ANT. the on 
reſource was to take it from chalices and 
croſſes of the churches, 


Ln 8 repreſented 


1 
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I gn,” their ,/ tombs, without 
ſpurs,” helmets, coats af arms, and even 
without a ſword, the ſcabbard FF 


hanging at. their ſide. 
V. They who died in A e os 


| battle, on the yanquiſh'd fide, were re- 


preſented without coats of arms, their 


ſword in the ſcabbard, the ſight of 


their helmet up, their hands cloſed on 


their breaſt, and their frer ein a lion 
in a dead poſture OY 


killed in a ſet duel of honour, within 
the lifts, was to be repreſented on his 


tomb, armed cap- a- pes, his battle- ax 
out of his hand lying near him, his left- 


arm croſs d over his right. 


VII. The conqueror in Aa pitched 
combat of honour, was repreſented. an 


his tomb with his whale ſet of armour, 


his battle-ax betwixt his arms, and the 


right arm craſs'd over the left. 


VIII. EccleGaftics were repreſented 


in their ſacerdotal habits, the canans in 
their ſurplice, ſquare caps, and aumaſs. 
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IX. Abbots with their mitre and 
croſier, the latter N e 150 


1 


X. Biſhops with their large copes, 
their croſier in their left-hand, loves; in 


the right, with which they ſeem to be 


giving the benediction, an angel ſup- 


; an their arms Ow chem * 


C The, ehe of theſe 1 perſonages are 
much more in the character of chriſtian biſhops, 
than they themſelves were whalſt living ; amon 


too, man f fighting biſhops, 1 


ſelect only two. Bull. de Beal, an old French 


hiſtorian mentions Philip de Dreux, biſhop of Beau- 


vais, at the battle of Bovins 1244; in that memo- 


rable action ſays he, he unhors'd, and beat out 
the brains of ſeveral of the enemies with a club 


| of wood and iron, not uſing a ſword (rium teneatis 


amici ?) that weapon being forbid by the holy 
canons to eccleſiaftics. ' Among thoſe who felt the 
force of his arm, was the earl of Saliſbury, natural 
brother to John king of England, whom having 
knocked down, he ordered one of his attendants 


do ſecure as priſoner ; in ſhort; he laid about him 


ſo furiouſly, as to make the Engliſh ſmart for 
the ſevere impriſonment he had ſuffered in their 
country. The other inſtance, is of a prelate taken 


priſoner in France by Richard the firſt, the pope, 


ing informed of the prelate's impriſonment, 
wrote in a peremptory manner to the king, that 
he ſhould immediately releaſe his beloved ſon; 


upon which, Richard ſent to his holineſs the bi- 


ſhop' s whole ſet of armour, with this laconic 


an bh 15 See now whether this be thy ſon's 
« coat or no.“ 
XI. 


Peng. of Nonmitity. 
0 XI. Popes; cardinals, patriarchs and 
archbiſhops, ate deeper in weir en 


-o: Mt uſual proof of very -ancient 165 
lity are the charters of publick founda- 


tions endowments, or donations, with- 


out which a great many conſiderable 
houſes would be ſtrangers to their ori- 
gin, or at leaſt to poſſibly the moſt 
worthy: of their. anceſtors. 
The records of the Ade tou al 
ments, are of all others reckoned the 
moſt unqueſtionable proofs of an illuſ- 
trious nobility, on which account it is, 
that the moſt ancient houſes in Germany 


diſtinguiſn themſelves by the names of 


thoſe of their anceſtors, whoſe names 
were enrolled in the tournament records. 
Whatever may be alledged in vindication 
of ſuch ſcrupulous nicety on the nobility 
of perſons, to be admitted into fecular 
employments or aſſemblies, it may ſeem 
ſtrange that chriſtianity, making fo little 
account of all worldly grandeur, this 
Le ſhould have extended itſelf to 
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num talis confortis viitat Nau, Abo- 
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the church, the Apoſtle ſays, there's'no 
« diſtintion of Jew or Gentile,” Barba- 


_ © rian or Scythan, bond or free.” Oneſi- 


mus, Philemon's flave, ſucceeded; Tumo- 
thy in the ſee of Epheſus. The eighty - 


allows even of perſons in a ſervile-con- 


dition, if otherwiſe well-qualified, to be- 
admitted to the ; prieſthood, with the 
conſent of their maſters, ho upon ſach 
admiſſion were to ſet them free; the 
council of Niece paſſed the ſame injunc- 
tion, but abuſes afterwards ſeem to have 
crept in which gave occaſion for the fol- 


lowing complaint of Leo the firſt to the 
"biſhops, of Italy, Admit 


ittuntur | paſſim ad 
ordinem ſacrum, quibus nulla natalium, nulla 
morum dignitas ſuffragatur, & qui a Dominis 
ſuis libertatem minimè conſequi potuerunt, ad 
Jaſtigium ſacerdotii, tanquam fervilis vilitas 
hunc honorem jure capiat, provehuntur: S 
probare Deo ſe poſſe oreditur, qui Domino ju 
nec dum  probare e petit. Duplex itaque in 
bac parte reatus I, quad & ſacrum minaſte- 


| minorum 
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minorum quantum ad illicitæ re ade te- 
er periintt, jura ſolountur, 

- But it was. not any mandates 55 the 
popes, or dectees of councils, whieh gave 
a ſanction to the proofs of nobility, or to 
the inſtitution of chapters and colleges, 
where none but the noble are admitted; 
there being a great deal of difference be- 

tween the free and the noble, the former 
is natural, and & good rational ly defire- 
able, the latter a political invention, and 
moſt pleaſing to a vitiated imagination: 
but the origin of this abuſe, if I may 
preſume to call it ſuch, was partly that 


the nobility having ingroſſed every thing 


into their hands, very few others could 


afford to have maſters for their inſtruc- 
tion, or bear the expence of an univer- 
ſity edueation; thus they engroſſed the 
eccleſiaſtical ftate among themſelves, 
Which uſage ſtill exiſts in Poland; but it 
was in Germany that the cuſtom openly 
commenced, and became authoriſed by 
poſitive laws and ordinances, againſt ad- 
mitting into chapters, and moſt of the 
abbies, any who cou'd not prove their 
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nobility; and the pretence for ſuch inſti- 
tutes was, that prelates, abbots, provoſts, 


deans, ' and other heads of / churches, 
having a ſeat in the general diet, and the 
particular Circle of the Province, and 
ſometimes even preſided in them, tlie 


nobility could not brook to ſee at the 
head of theſe auguſt aſſemblies, perſons 
of mean birth, however eminent in other 


reſpects; beſides, not only large revenues, 


but the government of cities and whole 
provinces being annexed to thoſe digni- 
ties, the nobility were for ſecuring ſuch 


preferments to themſelves, and accord- 
ingly made particular laws and ſtatutes 


that none but nobles ſhould be admitted 


into thoſe chapters, colleges, abbies, &c. 
of which the chiefs have temporal and 


ſpiritual juriſdiction; and accordingly we 


find the ſovereign princes of Germany, 
and the emperors themſelves, (and the 
practice remains to this day,) intriguing 
to get their children, brothers, and other 
relations, into thoſe eccleſiaſtieal offices: 

the inſtance of Viligitus, archbiſhop of 


Mentz, who bein 8 a — s ſon, 


bool 
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took a wheel for his coat of arms, which 
ſtill continues the arms of that electorate, 
ſhews that formerly, nobility was not.a 
requiſite to an archbiſkeprick, but is an 
uſage "introduced by the emperors, 
princes, and lords; hence it is alſo, that 
the prelates of Germany, no leſs than 
the emperor, have their four great he- 
reditiry - officers, their marſhal, their ; 
chamberlain, their cupbearer, and car- 
ver; it muſt be owned the popes warmly 
oppoſed all ſuch excluſive procedures, 
Nicholas the fourth excommunicated the 
whole chapter of Treeves, for objecting 
againſt a perſon of low birth, on whom 
he had conferred a prebend; pope'Ho- 
norius alſo anathematized the ſtatutes 
of ſeveral nunneries, (as it wou'd have 
been ſomething ſtrange, if the ladies 
had not alſo ſtood upon their honour,) 
where none but ladies of ancient nohi- | 
lity was to be admitted. So long agg 
as 1227, the nomination of a prebend 
in the church of Straſburg falling to the 
Holy See, the chapter having delayed it 
too * the periqn appointed by the 
ä biſhop 
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biſhop of Porto then legate in Germany, 


was rejected with diſdain by the chapter, 
as utterly deficient in the required de- 


- grees of nobility, and both parties repre- 
ſented the affair to pope Gregory the 
 IXth, who paſſed the following decree. 


Venerabilis frater naſter Portuenſis epiſcopus 


ſupplicavit, ut cum quandam præbendam, 


gue in Argentinenſi eccle/ia tandiu vacùverat, 


quod dbnatio ejus erat ad ſedem apoſtolicam 


devoluta. I. Clerico contulerit, dum in itlis 


partibus legationis officio fungeretur, ſuam 


collationem benigno proſequeremur afſfectu. 


Verum procurator Argentinenfis capituli pro- 


poſuit ex adverſo, quod idem capitulum, . hoc 
audito, conſuttudinem allegans antiquam in- 


violabiliter obJervatam, juxta quam nullum 
ifs nobilem, et liberum, & ab utroque parente 


illuſtrem, honeſt e conver ſationis, ac eminentis 
ſcientiæ in ſuum conſortium battenits admiſe- 
rant: ne contra hoc fieret (maxime cam nulla 
Func præbenda vacaret, antequam monitorias, 


vel erecutorias literas recepiſſet,) ad ſedem 


apoſtolicam appellavit. Nos igitur attenden- 


ies, quod non generis ſed virtutum nobilitas, 


e boneſtas Deo gratum faciunt & ida- 


neum 


= 
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nam ſer vitorem: ad cnjus regimen non mn 
| tos ſeenndiom cernem, nobiles & potentes ale 
git, fed ignobiles ac pauperes, es quod non of 
perfonarum acceptio apnd ipſum, & uix ad 
cuintina dignitutum nedum ad priebendas viri 


eminentis ſcientiæ valeant reperiri, exceptiones 


bnjuſmdi non duximus admirtendas d. 


The Romans ſeem alſo to have had ; 


their delicacy on this head, as appears 
from the famous cauſe betwixt the Mar- 
celli and Claudii, openly pleaded before 
the hundred judges, concerning which 
Cicero ſays, de tom ftirpis et gentilitatis jure 
dicendum fait, but more particularly in 


triple crown, who upon ſome heat in the conclave 
againſt promoting to the triple crown a perſon of 
confeſſed learning and piety, but of obſcure ex- 
traction, ſaid © the queſtion here is about a ſucceſſor 
to a fiſherman, and a vicar to a carpenter 's on and 
« not to an emperor, Piſcatori Petro, Fabri filio ſue- 


* cefſorem guærimus non Augu guts »The church how. 
ever, at leaſt on ſome occaſions, had known better 


times, for the noble Sidonius Apollinaris, "in a 
moſt polite letter, co ae: an acquaintanee of 


his, who by pure merit had riſen to 3 
prefertnent, adding, Jan — gradi bur dipnita- 
rum us ſoltbat ultimo a quaque furmns, quiſque 
2 fh folum erit poſthac nobilitatis indicium literas 


| | among 


the caſes of adoption, not uncommon | 
That cardinal to me a s worthy of the 
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under difficulties, | and with a very ad- 
vuantageous proſpect, or immediate be- 
nefits, became a member of a family 
leſs noble than his own, he incurred re- 
proach, as we read of an Emilius, who 


upon altering, his name to Scipio, Was 


inveighed againſt as injuring his illuſtri- 


ous extraction, and even though his 


adoptive name was in high reputation. 
Nobility, by Ariſtotle, is terined apery v 


 Fevovs. virtue of. deſcent, and the proofs 


with, Ulyſles, dwell upon this illuſtrious 


Fenn, auc bis ne, intimates 
Bo ame 1 


of it among the Greeks were images and 
medals. Ovid makes Ajax, in his conteſt 


" 's ” . * 
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Sed enim" quid ER” : . . wap . 


Ef Jovis pronepos, n. guoque — 
A euꝗtor Jupiler . tunf 


But the Poet Evripodes FE «that: the 
vicious man is a ſcoundrel, were he 
< better born than Jupiter himſelf.” 
T, he celebrated De. 8 great deal | 


"of 


| n i Novieurk 

out to perſuade the people of Rome, 
and at laſt actually conceited it himſelf, 
that he was a deſcendant of king Tullius 
Hoſtilius, becauſe of che name Tullius, 


but to he compr-with' who dlc to tally 
him with the title of a gentleman of the 


firſt batch. Exo ceteris meis majoribus, 
mea virtute prelax. 
; After all the ſeveral documents and 
proofs, and inftitutes concerning nobi- 
ty, I entirely fide with the laws Des 1s 
Partidas ſo Andas in Spain, Nobles ſon 
Clamados en dos manieras, o por linage o por 
_bondad y como quier que el. ligna, ge es noble 
coſa la bondad 2aſſa y vence, mas quien las 
ha de ambas, efte puede ſer dicho Richome; 


at that time the word rich rather denoted 


honour and power, than large poſſeſ- 
ſions; theſe laws put me in mind of con- 
cluding this chapter, with a word of two 
on the Spaniſh nobility, it being gene- 


rally little known, The ancient nobles ' 


of Spain were ſtiled Infanzones, from the 
retreat of the infant Don Pelagius, with 
ſeveral lords into Galicia, Biſcay, the 
Pirenean mountains, and other parts 

- of 
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of Spain; where... by. building — 
among che mountains, they ſheltered 
themſelves: from the invaſions of the 
Moors, ha bad lately over · run Spain; 
after ſarne time, 95 5 gradually under: 
taok t reinſtate themſelves in their | 
country, and built caſtles to maintain 
their ground; theſe are they who after- 
wards were called Infanſones, as Fellow- 
adventurers with the infant. Their iſſue 
took upon themſelves the names of 
Hidalgos, which does not fignify Hijos de 
Gades, ſons of Goths, from whom bp 
were, indeed, iſſued, but rather Hijos 
algo, children who had ſomething, or- 
who were ſomething, being diſtinguiſhed 
by their eſtates and caſtles, from whence 
they afterwards were named de ſolar co- 
nocida of known territory, their families 
alſo were ſtiled caſas ſolariegas,, territorial 
families; from hence perſons of this birth 
had the ſtile of hijos d algo notorios becauſe 
they were known. This nobilicy ſolar 
conocido, had three degrees, firſt were the 
lords of lands and caſtles of their names, 
as the Gueyaras, the Mendoſas, the 
i _ Guſ- 


8 © Prigfs. of NogiIir v. 
Gates: the ſecond are thoſe who; 
having acted, as chief at the taking of a. 
town or fortreſs from the Moors, were 


Paunces of Leon, the Toledos, the 


Cordovas, Sc. the laſt were thoſe wha 


liv'd in known places, as Peter Demen- 


doza was ſurnamed de Guadalaxara, as 
living at G. 
de Nayz, was named Roderigo d' Ante» 
quera from being governor of Ante- 


quera. In Spain the Hidalgos are not 


only diſtinguiſhed, from thoſe, who are 
not ſuch, but the ſitulados, or counts, 


dukes, grandees and marquiſſes, axe diſ- 


tihguiſhed from the Hidalgos. 

To conclude, the noble family, at 
beſt, is that whoſe plebeaniſm Bali 
by length of time; the ignoble, on the 


other hand, is that whoſe nobility has 
been abſorbed the ſame way; there being, 


according to Plato, few princes, few mo: 
narchs, who are not the defcendants. of 
ſlaves, and few flayes who- poſſibly had 
nat ſovereigns among their anceſtors ; 


emperors have had a hundred = 


and Roderigo 


; EY be 


TE he great A was - 
of mean birth, the emperor. Pertinax 
was the ſon of a collier, Diocleſian of 
. freed - man; and to deſcend to lower 
times, Baſilowitz, Czar of Moſcovy, was 
originally a robber; the celebrated pope 
Sixtus Quintus, was of ſuch mean pa- 
rentage, thathe was tending hogs, when 
a company of monks” going” to Rome, 
Pleaſed with the vivaciry of his anſwers 
to ſome queſtions they aſked him, con- 
 cerning' the road and country, took him 
along with them; and in-our awn-days, 
we have ſeen, in the perſon of cardinal 
Alberoni, a gardener's ſon, raiſed to the 
purple, prime miniſter of a vaſt monar- 
chy, and ſhaking the thrones of princes 
by his intrigues; in effect, the begin- 
nings of the greateſt things are ever 
very minute; and the broad impetuous 
Danube may be ſtrided over at its 
ſource; and could we trace the origin 
of many ſplendid palaces, which attract 


the curioſity of travellers, we ſhould find 
them built * the ruins of cottages. 
| The 


* 


thouſand yeats is counted a wonderful” 


_ this account La N after delivering 
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its in Jathblicts, uſed tio 
ſay, et they who are continually” 
boaſting of their riobility; betray: thelt 
ſhort-ſightedneſs, in not carrying their 
anceſtry, farther tham a few centuries; a 


genealogy for were they able to carry 

it through the immenſity of ages, eaſily 
would they utderftand, that there is no 
perſon, without an infinite number of an- 
ceſtors, of all conditions, "monarchs and 
ſlaves, "grecks and barbarians.” And on 


his own lente, "That il it be r 


n logical bed was, leaſantly 
rldicates By oor ig James the firſt, who, Iodg- 
ing in -calile, in his 500 3045 


bez 
e table of 0 ch ancient pedigree ot the 
„ which Rs very far Loew. what he 
4 faid a biſhop: of Durham, 
ical remarks on it, I did not 


h 
h 2 wheres r d Lumley. To 
which may een 
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ot Here lieth the bones of Prior, 
I ſued from Adam and from Eve, ET 
Ter Bourbon or Naffao go higher. 2 
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W to be nobly born, it is a much 
greater, to to be of ſuch a behavigur that 
- no. enquiry. is made about your birth, 
he adds, i the great cannot away with 
the primitive times, it being a ſad mor- 
tification to them, that we are all like 
the deſcendants, of brother and ſiſter,” 
Thus are there two nobilities, one of 
merit and virtue, the other of blood and 
deſcent. Saint Chryſoſtome ſpeaks thus 
ſublimely on that of virtue: Ne clarus, ille. 
fublimis,. ille nobilis, ille func. integram ſuam 
nobilitatem putet, /i dedignetur. ſeruire vitiis, © 
& abiis ſiperari. And Marius, in Saluſt, 
proteſts «that never would he be brought 
to acknowledge. any other nobility than 
courage, and patriotiſm, and that nature 
being common to all, eyery man 'of 
ſpirit wWas to be counted noble.“ The 
learned father du Boſque ſays, that there 
are three kinds of nobility, divine, ſecu- 
lar, and moral; divine, as to the ori- 
gin of the ſoul, auræ particula divine; the 
ſecular is founded on the genealogy of 
dignified anceſtors; the moral conſiſts 
in the virtues which we muſt cultivate, 
2 1 4 ö to 


NaN of: Now bans v. 9 
to be in any rank of efteein the divice 
depends on the power of God, the fecu- 

lar, in the fortuituouſneſs of birtli dhe 
moral, on the freedom of the mind: an 
atteritive of the dighity-of 

the fut, vill abate of the value we put 
on the ſecond, and incite us to moſt 
engen eee kr 1 56 

Unde ſuperdjt, homa ohjuscoperpti ous, 4 

Naſe Pens, laber pia, Mas Mo 5 
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, real, or only imaginary good; 2 22 
ſome countries it muſt be owned. to be”. imaginary 
little more than the latter, but in moſt _ 


parts of Europe, nobflity is a very ſub-" - 
ſtantial: good, diſtinguiſhed | by ſuch 


ome occaſions, many have been BY 
MY Ky") ng. 2 
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Pilger l Rightt = 
greatly to diminiſh their fortunes to 
prove.the-nobility of their deſcent. It 


ita he. ſuppoſed, cat prince Menzikoff 
mould ihave largely tewarded the ſkilful 


Ro could Have provet the 


paſtry«cook his father, to have been the 
Aeſcendant of \twblesy however, he did 
not want noble qualities, ad without his 


conduct and courage, the Czar would 


| haye-loff che famous battle of Pokowa: 


though afterwards; By the intrigues of 
his enemies, he was deprived of all, and 
baniſhed to Siberia, where his extreme 
dejection and reſentment, ſhewed that 
his courage was not accompanied with 
ene *z not leſs immenſe than ah 


n 


* This perſon foams to hays — in 
oth -virtues 8, fortitu ex or Ris a ion 
"> ptoterd from confeivuſhefs of guilt ind re- 
© morſe. Por paſſing 88 a large village, 
the i abitants f ev e, For) f boch lexes, 
attacked him ſd uriou at feveral of his ehe 
Were killed, and hümſelt kieſelt owed Mo Uſe tothe fwiſt- 
_ neſs of hi horſes but ow after, he cauſed every. 
man in t a ut to death, even the 
priek himſelf. "Ri nerd e @ ſoitther reader 
witch horror, bay dc e of he BAG 
ans, that they undergo torture and death with an 
TI. I "14 though above bees 2 
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the laſt duke of Couflands to prove. bims 

ſelf of the princely e eee 

Frepeh dien. It Muſt briowned, thas Commrice 
in commercial ſtaus, the nobility, domes 3h OI 
nine in their Tadigncy.' In e ar- ow 
Nnited Frovinges, hb genealogies [int 
an With eredit be traced back: jor ſome 
kungreds of, Years, have ad; manner f 
Ait on equal terms in went) A 
ar privileges; ber 
aſhamed of ing 
9 2g tate 
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which determine the reſolutions of that 
+ their votes ppophi jus aur tis 6 pre- 


Privileges and/Rights 
ſtates,” and the firſt vote of Rinleteen, 


aſſetnbly. They ere underſtood to give 


ſerve that diſtinction, that the ſtates in- 
ſert-this clauſe ani their ruſolutions: (The 
lords, chevaliers, the deputies of the 
towns; in the name, and on the purt of 
the burgomaſters and regents uf tlie ſuid 
towns; conſent, &c:) But netwithſtand- 
ung chis, the whole body of the nobility 
have but one voce; which is rn ed 
by the grand: penſionary, as penſionary 
of their order; they poſſeſs church and 
abbey lands to great 5 one of their 
body is always a Yepiity to the ſtates ge- 
neral; they have a ſecondin the co until of 
0 "ſhite; a third in the coundeil f tlie de epu- 

ties of the ſtates, where he is always 8. 
ek two more are comffliffioners of tke 
„Anil of Alniterdam And Bottet- 
dat; two ate members bf tie h 7 


f juſticè; and, for thirty Years PAR 
habe had two c of 


the Eaſt-India company; all which em- 
"op are for r He. In England, a | 
C con- 


"of N OLT TT. 
conſiderable mercharit who freights, or 
owns ſeveral” ſhips, or a nl 
who employs a great number of hands, 
is no leſs aceounted of than a lord. If 
their nobility area part of che legiſlature 
* 3 ee, and private 
ago r i CEO As gen. 


1 The or de ue 80 other encomiums 
Pu pars of the,Briuſh, © ion, diſcourſes 
of i it 1 lows. 


ag there ke Wii? perſons diſtin 
«« guides by their birth, riches, or: honours; but 
«« were they 8 be con founded with the omen 
„people, — to have only the weight of a ingle | 
vote like the reſt, the common. liberty would 
% their ſlavery, "4 thay would have no inter 


a in ſupporting it, as moſt of the popular reſolu- 
tions would a them; the ſhare they have 
« therefore in the e, ought to be propor- 


4 bed 4g to the othe advantages they have in the 
« ſtats, which ha happens only when they form. a 
«« body that has a ht to 8 to the entex- 
prizes of the 9 te peer e have a right 

| 0 to e any encroac hment of theirs, 
The legiſlative power is therefore committed 
to the body of the nobles, and to the bod 
« choſen to repreſent the people, which have ea 
« their aſſemblies and deliberations apart, om 
« their ſeparate views and intereſts. 

„Of the three powers above-mentioned, the 

« judiciary is in ſome meaſure next to nothing; 
«© there remains therefore only two, and as thele 
« have need of a regulating power to temper them, 
« the part of the legiſlative body co mpoſed of the 
« nobility, is extremely proper or this very per- 
1 N 4 he 


Priuilages and Rights 
gentlemen are ſo By election. And this 
appears to be ſome imitation. of the an- 
air ene, nien, ecarding 
Hd ina Hove, and what was by 
© them conſulted and agreed. waspropdſed 
. to the people, by whom it was enacted, 
l | or commanded, becauſe in cham was the x 
> power to make it obeyed. But as to arty 
other authority, er ſuperioritys the ſenate 
had it not: ehis prerogative of the nobi- 
5 ty has deſcended, without.any conſider- 
| able variation; for then, in the great af 


ſembly 85 as every natiys Freeman 


rd 4971107 At W857 1987 744 iig9s od bl. 


Ihe of che nobilis be . 
99275 15217 95 it ie, oug in its g 5 natura, 

3 a ind in th ki #44 muſt 125 a 7 
4 inte erve its reroga ves: ogativas 
3 50s in b KA obnoxiqus to — 


40 N and of « courſe in a tree A e in 


t as an heredita wer 1 Abt be. tempted 

«9 © pri its own 8 intereſts, and forget 

tee thoſe of the People: it is proper that, where they 
os may reap A 1815 advantag 

4. rupted, as in the faws relating to the hes, 
they ſhould have no other ſhare in che 

e ture, than 95 5 225 of ng AN 15 not th 
«© enaQtin e dawing by 
Fo 'own = 0 £3 21. inden 


ſor war er council, was heatd With 
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had an undoubted right 40 be preſant, 


ſo his independency placed. him upon 2 
leuel with the nobleſt ef his hrethren; 
all ſeem tp have been chen reduced to 


dee Primiunt Kate of equality, herein 


nature herſeif had otiginalh placed 


— be voice of the private man, 


was he in other reſpects his equal either 


much attention, and carried as much 
him: Who enjnyedd any of the public of. 
trees, It was the multitude, as they are 
frequently called by che Noman hifts 
ring, that is, the bulk of the" mativir, 
which abſolutely decided in all affairs of 

moment. Even che princes chemſekves | 
ſeem not to have had any other auths- 
nity, than what their ſuperior. -Endaw- 
ments. of mind might give -chem.; A 


eee * 8 
wn, 9 Pre | ae. GULCOTH att funden. 
nagt, guenr We So Liſcus in kis dif- 
5 to ty Ce, 1. Gall. Cant d., L, - H 
mullos quorum auforitas ap, lala Plump: 
ale, i priwati plus polſint, quam ipfi "1 


Privitge SO Og 
chat province belonging entirely to the 
Druids, or national prieſts, vho were 
of the chief nobility, as were the prieſts 
of Egypt; the Flamines of Rome, and 
ſuch indeed ſeem to have been the pub- 


ir prieſts of all other ſtates of che an- 
cient world; and their more eſpecial bu- 


tous and unweildy aſſemiblies. They 
commanded ſilenee, they puniſhed the 
refractory and diſobedient, : and, as is 
moſt probable, laſt of all eee 
the will or decree of the aſſembly; how. 

ever made known: or ſignified, whether 
by⸗- ſome particular claſi of their arms, 
which, like the ancient Germans e, they 


ever carried with them. re er 


1 wy 47" 


and another of es Seat men tells 68, in 9 2 
ſame author, that /ſach was the nature of His 


command {and he was general) that he op 


more power over the multitude than tlie mein 
had over him.“ 
* Silentium per ſacerdotes, 1 tum et — 
Jus oft, imperatar.” Si diſplicuit ſententia fremitu ad. 
L- fin placuit, frameas concuriumt; Homoratiſſ- 
ſus genus oft, armis laudare. Nibil autem 
i public mequie wore i n I armati agunt. 
_'Farit. W ae. van E 
9 e - cording. 
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dit de Germania, 


Gerbe 


cording to4treatiſe of Adelar, à relation 


to-Charlemaine; the Germanic conſti- 
tution was after wards brought nearet 
an ariſtocracy he ſhews the manner of 
holtling the/!ronvention” of the ſtates, 
conſiſting of the temporal and ſpiritual 
lords to deliberate; and the deputies of 
the people to give their conſent to tkeir 
acts, and receive directions. Cunſuemd 
tent temporistvita'traty ut no ſcpius qed In 
in ano placita duo rrnorintur; inum quando 
ordiuuluntur fru totius regni ad ami ver. 


teniir ſputium; qual ordinatum nullus cten---n 
tus rerum,' mi ſumma neceſſitas, que fimiliter * Wa 5 Hs 


"Fotivogno'incumbebat mutabat Ii quo pla- 
cito generulitus uniderſorum majorum tam 
dleritorum quam Iatrorium conuemtbut. Se-. 
virus propte confalitem brilinandum. Nſi- 
nor di progter idem conſi tum ſuſeipiemdum et 
iar puriter tratlandum et non er po- 


ictmef feel c propric mentin imtellettu vil 


fende con mandum Ot this paſſage 
father Meneſtrier oblerves, that che 
bf 1 Nt td! 10 25 119%: % Et 11 þ ern 
tut OT Res 1 225 1 22 
3 


3 


l annual menting of the-flateg.of Lan- 
d guedom is an exact traniexipt of cho 
lacie the governarottheproviice; 
bm the king'2:ngbey [makes ayertures 
<+-49/the-aſſambly; hene the urchbiſhop 

il: darbonde is preſidenti oanq Which 

es conſiſts of the other twenty] . arch. 

; t biſbops and biſhops of. the province; 

eiche barons polling) Hef, Land, Ihe 
deputios H, communities: 
*.amonguthele,. che aletgy and: nobility 
| Nit apatt in a more clovated.place.? 2 
orie. The moſt conſiderable employments 
ef a court, in all nations, are filled by 
| at court, the nobility, and if they enter into the 
1 ſervice, by ſea or land it is acœaun:ed no 
5 imjuſtice co their emos to g reſet them 
over their heads, ſo that à captain ſess 
dhe ſame noblaman Nτ² Was his enſßigu, 
 Advancedrobehis.colencly.chinmayparaly 
5 — — 2 — aon mord motives 
je hy and, perſong, f. — 
exam] * of their ane he love of 
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| aan A 1 1 
Eis preſent mazeſtyy of Pruſſdo whoſe e 
whole conduct is ar model of wiſddrnt | 4 
and goodneſs, is particularly artentiyt: to 
fill; his army with! nobility, by which 
| meuns he provides for thaſe; Who are 
poor and whoſe: iovertys then being 
very aum drm, tnight he af ill conſe :e 
quences 1 and fills his army with thhe 
campleteſt officers, tliat any prince can 
ſhey. Here à ſubaltern etj oys the ſame 
honours as the chief ſtaff officer, he 1 
allowed to appear in the drawing: room, 
e- PTR EN even to! me 5h 
kings thhie. „d! 01-11 beriet n bn PO 
Father Paul recommends, ara 
of Venice, That the great honours of 
country ought 00 be diſtributed, 
+29 much as can be, among the ancient 
„ nobility, except chen any of the new 
Ee fpretendets have ſome extraordinarx 
<< perſona] merit, in which, caſe all pro- 
<« digality becomes & virtue. But other- 
ie £97 confer honourꝭ en perſons, 
< that are not able to ent to the third 
« or fourth genetatiom would be to gave 
<. occaſion of wonder to the ſubiectse e 


Sa ba and, 
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© arid of envy to the nobles: It world 
4 likewiſe» encourage the moſt abject 


' among the nobility to pretend to higli 


condition, tha what thdir indifferent 


pteferments; and they not finding 
«themſelves advanced to any higher 


parts deſerve, would eee 
« ſatisfy: themſelves Why ſuch a one 
c ſhould have attained to en eie 
e ment, and they remain excluded. Be- 
< ſides, to feed a ſtomach, that has al- 
<« ways been accuſtomed with ſlender 
<« as are ſerved up to the table of a 
prince, would be the ready way to 
make it fall ſick for wat of digeſtion. 


Then the ſubjects are not eaſily pre- 
* vuiled with to ſhew an extraordinary 
reſpect for one; for Whom they have 
been accuſtomed to have but a ſlender 


< regard ; and they are apt to fancy, 
that the dignity is not very conſider- 


sé able, when it is - on a om. 


* of no great note.“ 
It is evident, that ane the apo- 


{tle James has ſaid about having no re- 


ſpect 
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ſpect of perſons, that the dignities of te 

church are conferred on nobles who are 

to prove their anceſtry as a qualification 

for any, profitable employment in the 
church of Chriſt, of Which preference, 

many illuſtrious families, as they ſtile 

themſelves, find the benefit; and Rome is 

not the only place where nepotiſm turns 

to good account: The canonicates, bene- 

fices,, and other alete ſtations, 

——— nobility: 5 here. fwarms of 

them find a reſpectable and plenteous 


| maintenance, who, did not holy mother | | 
church kindly receive them into her .. 
8 comfortable embraces, would be ſorely -;; 60 
2 put to their ſhifts; thus the benefit ap- 9 
/ pears. to be mutual, they, receiving ſup- | 
4 port from the church add a dignity to 1 
1 its offices, of which the people entertain 3 
5 the greater veneration, ſeeing them filled 1 
2 by perſons of the higheſt birth. It muſt _— 
bx be owned, that the reformation, whatever. 1 
5 good it may have done in other reſpects, ix 
mY has been of infinite prejudice to the no- i 
oy bility of thoſe provinces Where it has ll 
& prevailed. : A ] | 
1 
I 
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In marri- 


Ages. 


A man from 16 to 29 U fort having 
& beautifuf wife; from 25 to 30, à pretty 


"ies at Ng 


woman; when turned ef 30, 4 Wo- 
mam of ſenſe is what he chiefly! deſnes: 


but with women, from their teens 


to the gave, honour or nobility is a 
very powerful attractive. This turn of 


mind in the! ſex, give the nobility a 


great advantage in marriage, and is far 
from being detrimental to the ſtate; for 


thus noble families. often retrieve their 


affairs by the fortune of a plebeian 


ſpouſe; and it is only in things fuperſi- 
cial, that this can ſeem any debaſement 


to the nobility; in what is ſubſtantial it 
adds to the grandeur of the order, and 
endears and ſtrengthens it; nor is it to 


be feared the offspring of fuch mar- 


riages will fall away into a mean ſpirited 


degeneracy; virtue and an elevated tem- 
per, are never in more danger than under 
poverty; there is alſo another, and no 
inconſiderable advantage which accrues 


to the nobility from this intermixture 


with their inferiors; theſe affinities turn 


the — all that natural envy and 


fuſpicion- 


\- \ Nom 12 Fa d * 
ſuſpicion and cordially links. hk people 
to their intereſt by this ſoft and/agree- 
able chain. I own there is a kind 


of marriage practiſed in Germany, but hind of 

permitted only 0 princes and ſovereign marriage 
counts; a privilege for which, in my opi- * Ce- 

nion, they are as little to be envied, as to . 

be commended, being accompanied with _ 

a haughtineſs, which promiſes very little 

of conjugal felicity : it is, that a contract- — 

ing with a woman of inferior rank, the 5 

bridegroom gives the bride the left- 3 

hand inſtead: of the right, and ſtipulates 5 

in the contract, that the wife ſhall con- 

tinue in her former rank and condition, 
and the children born of them ſhall be 

the ſame; ſo that, though legitimate i in . | 

effect, they become baſtards as to mat - = 

ters of inheritance, and do not ſo much . 1 

as bear the name or arms of their un- 

natural father. And here I cannot for- 
bear inſerting the following paſſage from 
the ſpirit of laws, as one of the beſt in- 
centives to virtue, and all Kinds of act 
ITE, TEENY read of. a + 
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were Natecly hekkd 


I Dionyfius Maiebnaffe, thit by Nemulus“s law, the - 
husband was empowered to kill his wife in four caſts, adul- 
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Privileges. und Rights 
- «© Amoag thie' Sainitites , che young 
people were all conyend® in one place, 


„ obſerved of our ancient German anceſ- 
| tors, that among them-dach gman/oxerti 
 .. triarchal authority, as lord, rnor ol 
_ *houffiold: befideshis Abfofute power över his flaves, 


RL (1 erblled a pa- 
lord, and governor of his own 


if his wife at any time violated the-hongur of his 


bed, he had a right of inflicting puniſhment upon 
her Bimfelf ; 


| + immediately, without waiting for 
any previous trial or condemnution?—Let it 7 a 
ever be remarked, ta the credit of our German 
patriarchs, that, nhötwichſtanding they were in- 


truſted with: the txerciſe of $6 great un authority, 


they did dot in general make a.bad. uſe of it, for 


the treatment they gave their Haves, was for thi 


moſt part mild and gritle a, r ac 
vinenlil of Mere tqercert ru. Nuit. c. 25. And 
their behaviour to their wives, ſuch as would be a 
credit even to thefe politer ages, where mode or 


faſhlon ſeems do have diſguiled|the' deformity of 


vice; for contrary; to that unnatural luxury, which 
the fofter Nane BE Afla had vety early introduced 


into the world each man, in imiatibn of their 


firft parents, lived contented with one wife only, 
Ai Ne ad Gatiful bediene to Her on hut. 


band, made up the printipal part of the worhan's 


character; for, as the curious. Tacitus has well 
obſerved, there was no part of their diſcipline or 
Fenetal Heltivviour more 1 than that 

Tit ſeverity with which they preſerved: the ho- 
1005 52 ee e-bed Tale dae I 
all Mat numerdus multi- 


tery, ſuborning of children, counterfeiting keys, and drinking 
of wine. 0 0 
Sen. 144.4 tude, 
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ee 77 conſilia earum 


his note, with 3 1 h other partie as 3 


vernment, 


of NBIEITx. q 


te and their conduct was examined. He 


« that was declared the beſt of the whole 


te afſembly, had leave given him to take 


* which girl he Plened for ys wife z the 

perſon who had been declared ond 
6 beſt, choſe after him, and ſo on. Ad- 
mirable inſtitution! The only recommen- 
dation that young men could, have. on 
this oocaſion, was that which was owing 
to virtue, and to the ſervices dope their 


- country: He that, had the greateft-thare 


3 theſe nations abaunded; was nat 


to chat cuſtom, which prevailed 


1 the huſhand's bringing a fortune 
to the wiſe, — e gs, Docter 
non ur warito, wort maritus * 
rhaps the — cuſtom of 8 patri che ge Tn 
e the ſtory of Sichem and Dinah, * 
1 
were treated wi . 


there are likewiſe ſimilar inftances to be f 


Homer; i in a word, there was no count 
the women 


7 affection, inge. 


aid them, as part of the reaſonable or N. 
— pecies, than in Germany. Capri vitatem, ſays 
Tacitus c. 8. — impatientius feminarum ſuarun 
nomine timent ; N eee 
tatum ſuibus inter He quogue nobiles 1 

rantur, inet quanetiam 7 aliguid,. et prot 
in Eh 


negligunt. 
I owe to Squire's eſſay on the Anglo-Saxon 


book Which I have' with 
to enrich this little piece. 


made uſe 
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of dale ed nente, UNE” ak oat 


| he liked out of the Whole nation. Love, ö 


beauty, Y, "chaſtity; virtue, birth and even | 
wealth itſelf; were all, in fome meaſtire, 
tlie dowry. of vittue. A nobler and 


33 rebompene ce, leſs chargeable t to 
A petty fate, "and more capable of in- 


18 fluencing” both ſexes, could ſcarce be 
imagined. The Samnites were deſcended 
from the Lacedemonlans, and Plato, 


Whoſe inſtirutes are only an improve- 
ment of thoſe of Lycurgus, enacted 


very near the” fame law, He even per- 


mits chem. to have a more frequent in- 


= terview with one another; "the ſame 


"admirable. writer. commends. 4 law. at 
Marſeilles that was the moſt ſagacious 
of all the republics 1 in.its time; here it 
was ordained; that dowries ſhould not 
exceed one hundred e in Roche, 
and five in cloats 

©" To return to che nobili Ity'q of Ei 80 me, 
ally bear. the. pompous. titles of moſt 
noble and puiſſant Prince, but have no 
more of the ſubſtance of the latter epi- 


thet than che ing f England has of the 


1 91 


to 1 | title 


EV of Non ET 'T 7 1 

title of king of France *; the? he alſo bears 
the arms of that monarchy; their for- 
tunes indretl are large; and they live in 
great ſplendor: hut without any of thoſe 
privileges:/whigh ;give/ the: nobility. of 
Germany; Poland. 
a reſemblance to: ſoyereignty yet this 1 
unqueſtionably a national benefit; one 


the chief along, chat, fuch largo rags 


of land, lie uncultivated, being the op- 


preſſion of. che pobility Eſpecially. ! in the 
two laſt; and, concernitig Ruſſia, a 


| bi Edward the third; in the year. 13305 aſſumed | 


s of France, claim crown, as ſon of 


che gems « fiſter-to"Charles der hand ſom, who died 
3 * is: ſaid; to; have been put 


I of Artois. On this s occa- 
e fo ib elbe Wal madd Edward's 
fide) fr bits itte none. 10 nad 


; * Anglo orum regno, rex Jum ego jure aternd © 
"bat uam, Francorum- TIO 
838 E anmorum, variatio o fucta meurum. 


50 : 10 0 ed by the French, there being 


et of France,” wife to Ferdin 


x of Cattle, elder than Habella, the Mite eng 


lward's title. AU b „ 
Ih regnorum, qui 
"1  Frakcorum reg, nubens atque paterno 
Maꝛtris ubi us Ji proles non habes allen 
Nr mariti carens alia; q mulibr et prior illa. 
Fuctedunt mares; hint regno non mulieres Gilick 
Vit e morumi variatio flulta tnorum. 
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and: Ruſſia, een 


ragnoram, Hina ratione diorum, 5 


ceris 17 2 1 15 


ferved, that the country people are diſ- 


ſceuecze the nobility at pleaſure, - theſe 


mean cutting drained the prafarts of 


writer in a public character has ob- 


heartned from induſtry, and ſhift only 
from hand to mouth, fbr as the Crars 


exereiſe the Hke tyraamy towards their 
peaſants, chat if by chance dne happens 
to get a mall fam, for fear of bis lord, 
he Hides it under a dungbiall; and the 
nobility having partly by violence and 


their very blood, and afraid of making 
themſelves obnoxious to the edurt, ſnould 


chey make a Iplendid, uſe, of it, com- 
monly lock t 
others, more W. 


in their coffers, ior 
ely, convey it into the 
banks of London, Venice and Amſter- 
dam; thus are t eſſential beneſits, in- 


Aduſtey, and a Greulation of money; en- 


tirely extingtiiſhed. It muſt be obſerved, 
chat che tubjeRtion, of the Ruſſian nobility | 
40/ the Ozars is much gecater than for- 


merly; Theodore, elder brother to the 


preſent Czar, made way to this form of 
government, by calling together the no- 
bility of all Ruſſia, with orders to bring 
with them vo court their family writings. 


1 privi- 


| Nasr v. nt 
privileges, and other originals, in onder 


they all toda man appeared, With their 
paperz before the Czar, who; without 
giving umſelf the trouble of - reading 
them, wrapt them up together in a 
bundle, and threw them into the fire in 
the chimney, declaring at the fame time, 
dat for che furare,. privileges and pe- 


eminence ſhould be grounded ſelely upon 


the preſent Czar has ſince fully enforced. 
upon purity of blood, chat if by detormity, 
or other-incigents, they 
ſuitably 80 their family, they live Gingle, 
and ſuffer their families to be extin- 
guiſhed, and in caſe (which is extremely 
rare) any one ſhould be for contracting 
marriage, not only with a Plebeian, but 


wich one lefs noble than himſelf, the 


relations are 4 to 1 PR 
Parties inte priſon *.. 2 

Co) © In 

. I N Amis this article . che follow- 

ing note of à very remarkable N privi- 


lege of the kings of England. 2 s baro _ 
won 5. 


domini regis tenexs de rege, obiiſſet, eret he- 


redes Wes JO & primogenite filie maritate ſunt in 
vita 


499 
0 haue them confirmed...; Accordingly , 


metit, and not upon birck, a law Which 


cannot marry 


* 


_ Priviteger and Rights 
Other In m countries, particularly in 
„ — — the nobility are exempted 
from land-raxes, ati uſage, againſt which 
however, © objections are not wanting! 
when the wiſe Czar Peter the firſt, 
thought ex to demand his taxes in. 
money, he ordered that the nobility 
ſhould pay them, according to the number 
of their peaſants, and they to reimburſe 
themſelves from the peaſants, and if the 
number of them diminiſhed, the noble: 
man payed all the ſame, and if it ens. 
ereaſed he paid no more; ſo that it might 
be his · intereſt to promote the means for 
augmenting them, which could be ne 
other than juſtice and humantty. 11ſt. 
They are not ſubject to torture; it is 
pity the loweſt creature ſhould, etiam in- 
' nocentes mentiri cogit dolor; this is a favour 
of an ancient date, the Julian law among 
the Romans ſhewing that birth; dignity, 
and the military profeſſion, eempted 
them from the an except in caſes of high 


vita patris; dominus rex daret poftnatam filiam, gue 
remaneret in hæreditate ey alicui miltt ſuor cum 
tota hareditate patris ſui de qua obiiſſet ſeiſitus, ita 
quod alie filiæ nihil recuperent grin pofinatam ſiliam 
zn vita ſua: Et onnes reges habuerant hanc nb ren 
& conqueſtu. ' Fitz. Herberts reports. 
5 wen 


n ps. = 


——— a 


creaſon; yet ſo delicate were the Romans 

in maintaining an unblemiſh'd/virtue* 
among their nobility, that bythe Servis | 
lian law, "iflany0Latin; 1. 4 ub alien or 


' Nlave;/ accuſedea ſenatoi, and made good 


the charge, he was admicted a denlzen of 


Rome. His preſent Pruſſian majeſty, in 
order for the better government of uni: 


verſities, [enjoins * that all-diforders;1 us 


| <{Hthagior piſtols in che crown, breaking 


f lanthornsg inſulting che: watch 
* ſticking" up paſquinades, fomenting 
n eee ou ſhall be puniſhed 

with baniſhment; expulſion, or greater 
<6:xigor; but youths of noble families, 
„may buy off thoſe puniſhments; by 

be Mamilian lab, mentiened by Salus, 
ſhews Beis dalicacy to have been of little effect; 


it empowered thoſe perſons whoſe anceſtors had 
bore no magiſtracy, or che novi homines, as they 


vere called, to hold public offices, and ſeems to 


115 taken its riſe from the weak or corru . 


ation of the nobles. My lord/CHren 
tions, a very extraordinary regard, to the honour 


of nobility in ar by jo T. When he was at York 
in W 1 beginni 


of the civil War, „Some of his 
« courtiers ee him to grant the patent of 


« a baron td à rich man who' was willing to give 


«« en thquſand pounds for it, but the king would 


not grant it, although, at the D 
„ wanted money to his table; becauſe N 
5 . lord) the man was not worthy of it. 


« pecu- 


i £02. Pri riviieges and Rights \ 
e pecuniary fines.” * The ancient Ger : 
mans; indeed, admitted of none but pe- 
cuniary purüſhments: Thoſe free and 
warlike people were of opinion, that 
their blood ought not to be ſpilt, but 
with ſword in hand; on the contrary, 
pecuniary puniſhments: are rejected by 
the Japaneſe, as encouragements to en- 
ormities among che rich and powerful, 
Where a virtuous example is of the high- 
eſt conſequence. C ardinal Richlieu, 
ſpeaking of the French nobility; ſays, 
<< that, che ſtate is entitled to their ſer- 
d vices, in-confideration of the privileges 
+ < which they enjoy above the common 
3 people.“ to which he adds, the follow- 
ing honourable teſtimony, they, in a 
& fiteral ſenſe, may be ſaid to ſerve their 
Wm country with their lives, and fortunes; 
40 4 in time of war, you hear of them in the 


 frons, of che bats; Ther" military 


24 +.* My lord Hallifax feems to. haye thou t 

ſerently, after laying, « When men a of 
1 become ſcoundrels, it is no wonder 4 Is 717 

e ſooundrels ſhould be made men . 
:ades, Where a little rogue and dgferwe to. be fined 
e impriſoned, of a lord e geilty of. the Rae Frac- 
en n dil of raped t bis 
; 4 15 45:579 4 = Fol m 


* 
„Haan . © ofts 
ew & #4 % 
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EEE ed ˙ 


e Nosiii rv. * | 
$406 e ede © bende than a pre- 


. they may be id to maintain their 
regiments, rather than to be maih- 
L rained” by chem; if the people envy; © 


** the nobility, it muſt be for loſing their 
*© blood, and ſpending the revenue of 
their eſtates in che public ſervice, they 
are highly reſpected, es ch 
** han they dere v0 ings ov 


by titles of a" Tablime import, theſe in · 


| deed p Saint robe ee cater 


In 
But in . "LY da ied 


fo commonly taken, and reputed. gs Ridley, 


Ke the Hberal feiendes, and to be mort, 
can live idlely, and without manual labour, 


will bear the port, charge, and countenance of a 


gn ſtall be called maſter: fer thisis the 
e chat men give to 'ſquires, und other geutle- 
men. For true it is with us, as one ſaid ; tanti eri: 
aliis guanti tibi fuerts : and if need be, a king of he- 
valds ſnall for money give him arms newly made, 
Atid invented with the creſt and all; the title where» 
2 
? and viewin o 
where Ks any in time paſt Saad been recorded 
o bear the fame ; or if ke will do it more truly, 
und bf better faith, he will write, thatformer me. 
Fs f, and certain qualities that he Roth ſee in 
dun, an for dandry nable af which he ur m 


* 


nd whoever Nudieth in the univerſities, who pro- 


The nobttityare fikewiferlitinguidhrd Titles, 


£04 
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Ia Italy every be is a donna, which 


is palpably derived from domina. Ex- 
eellency is now ſunk: to be the ſtyle: of 


an envcy, or any petty goyernor, yet 


was formetly acdounted not unbecõm- 


ing even the king of France; an arch- 


biſnop of that kingdom thus addreſ- 


ſing Henry II, Excellentiæ the quæſumus 


non fit oneri fi te deprecanatir ul dominum; 


- hordgmmr ut regem, dbermus ut filiuni, nec 


enim alligatum eſt in ort notre verbum Dei: 
Grace,' now. uſed to the dukes of Eng- 
land, was anciently the appellation of 
the kings of that monarchy. The title 


of RT. is judged peculiar to the ima 


rial-di ignity, and 1 0 (how 
rudentiy k know not) inſiſted on. a £185 


10 911 


5 At the peace of Munſter , there ml 


A . conteſt between the miniſters 0 
* a 24 pda, 27 m1 1171 v9 the 
9 4. | „ R Da "4 n * 


e Wh ITO 
Aba; ' ke; by che abe Aich he bach, Fo 
king of "Reralds in his province, and: df arma, give 
utito* him and his heirs, cheſe, and theſe heroical 
jw ce, > — arms. 'Bird's magazine of konow, 

1642. A 1 77 Feen DRY 
1 "Mr. Take is Wachen 3 a like 
diſpute, the German {ecretaty-Uiſie, ſays; he al- 
Ways invariable in its noble cuſtoms} ſtill, pretends, 
fmt ant kings ought only to . 


1 Wer Won ITV. * 
the emperor and thoſe of France: Thie 
firſt would not allow the title of ſerenity 


to the king of France, and the latter 
would dor give chat of majeſty to the 


emperor. At laſt it was agreed, that 


whenever the French king ſhould write 
with his own hand to the emperor, he 
ſnould give him the title of imperial 
majeſty, and reciprocally, when the em- 


peror ſhould, write to the king, he ane 


give him that of royal majeſty. 

the Roman republic, -majeſty err] 
to the whole body of the people; and 
to the principal magiſtrates; ſo that to 
diminiſh, or wound the majeſty of the 
| commonwealth, was to be wanting in 


reſpect to The: tate, or its miniſters. * 


n * 131 DE 


che title of CARY 1 the 2 ne Welt- 


phalia, 1 in Which F rance and Sweden gave laws to 
the holy Roman empire, the emperor's plenipo- 


tentiaries preſented none but latin memorials, in 


which his ſacred imperial majeſty treated with the 
moſt ſerene kings of France, and Sweden, but the 
French and Swedes, on their fide, did not fail to 
aſſert, that their ſacred. majeſties of France and 


Sweden, had many cauſes of complaint againſt the 


moſt ſerene emperor. In ſhort, all the parties were 
made equal in the treaty; ſince this time, the great 


| e have, in che opinions of their "pes 


my 


. * 
1 
- 


But the power paſſing into the hands of 
a ſingle perſon, the appellation of ma+ 
jeſty was transferred to the emperorx, and 
the imperial family. Pliny compliments 
Trajan on his being contented. with the 
title af Greatneſs; and ſpeaks very in- 
vidiouſly/ an theſe who: affected chat of 
Majeſty *., Du Cange mentions — 


been eſleemed on 2 level; and he who has beat his 
peighbours, has, in the public opinion, had the 
Four majeſty, is a very. modeſt and proper 
and derived from major; a derivation which L fancy 
will be eaſier granted than thoſe of the celebrated 
Bracton, 4 7 oy in the reign of Henry III. his 
words are. 'There js no reſpect of perſons with 
God, becauſe God is no accepter of perſons; 
fur as unto the Lord, he that is greater, is as the 
e leſſer, and he that doth govern, as the ſervant; 
hut with men there is a_difference of perſons, 
a h. The king, and under him dukes, counts, 
4 barons, vavaſtors, and knights; counts, fo call - 
v ed, becauſe they take their name from the coun 
* ty, or from the word ſociety, who may alſo be 
« termed conſul, of counſelling; for kings do aſ- 
«© fociate ſuch men unto them to govern the peo- 
ple of God, ordajning them into great hongur, 
Bo and name, when they do gird them with 
* ſwords, (that is to ſay) ringis gladiorum, with the 
4 belts of their ſwords; ringes, fe called quaffs renes 
- <6 girans & circundan;, for that they compaſs the 
* ruins of ſuch, that they may keep them — 
inte | s inceſt, 


dated from Hanover, May 1699, and 


of Nom tiny. 
kings with the appellation of Servantsy 
and his holineſs, of Rome, ſtiles himſelſ 
ſervans ſer worum. Peter the great, Czar 
of Muſcovy, according to a letter of the 
celebrated Mr. Leibnitz, made little 
difficulty in point of title: the letter is 


runs thus, I am informed that the 
Car of Muſcovy, at the late interview 
*+.ejch/-uhie; elector of Brandenburgh; 

gave him the title of Czar, which you 
6 know, Sir, in the Muſcovite language 
eis da eh * Bibles GG 
« e * IN FER, VEN and Mel. 


„ tuous "perſons are abominable unto God; upon 


„this cauſe were the ſtations and in 
« arms, calfed in the ancient langua ge of ing) of 
i caftya, even of the word 258 K to eld, ſtinoe 
that they "ought to be caſtrate, vel cara. In 
„hat place ought a good general to foreſee that 
© Venus' delights be as it were gelded, and cut off 
« from the army. The ſword alſo doth iy, 
1 the defence of the kingdom and country 
There be other potents under the king, which 

are called Barons, that is to fay,) aber Fel; the 
ſirength of wax; There be others 1 are 
vavapers wviri ma tatis, men o - 

ny, for e e better be fall © 7 

thing, than wat fortium, ad paletudinem, a veſſel 

oſen for valour, or as men Randing with thei | 


n 


vereignty, the following epigram was 
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« Czar David; Czar Solomon; & and his 
« electoral ſerenity, being in the higlieſt 


degree poſſeſſed of every royal endow- 


© ment, together with the power of ſo· 


** made on the occaſian. 1 VIII en 
Te regem, elector, dicit Czar Maſchins 


Vin potuit major, vel mage vera dees eG 


—_— 


Tet prince Eugene; upon hearing that 
the emperor had been prevailed upon, 
to make that elector, a king, in reality; 


ene up- wlan Huch at injury!to 


the imperial dignity, as openly to ſay; 
that they who adviſed the emperor 


80 to it, deſerved to be hanged. wo But a 


| very. unſeaſonable ſtiffneſs | in the court 
of Vienna, Was, that” though queen 
Anne of England, was ſo conſiderable 
a member of the confederacy againſt 
France, there was ſome difficulty in 
bringing it to allow that princeſs, the 


tile of majeſty, Thie auguſt title of 


Pope, was anciently common to all 
b biſnops, as exprelſive of their {paternal 
affection; now, twould be the height of 
The Turks call Conflamineple: Hunnen. 


Yoo! cant e | 
KEI $4787 2 * 4% Pro- 


— 


Nes 


vb to uſe i it to any other; than 
one perſon r 

Titles are faid to U Haailiet into 
Europe by the Romans, who, in their 
Aſiatic conqueſts, became infedted with 
the luxury and vanity of chat country, 
which it muſt be owned, is at pre ent 
very extravagant in them, The 0 phi 
of Perſia 1 is tiled the Di iſpoſer o 755 


= mike 4 wr learned, man pf e 
in his commentary. on Sidonius, comp of 
ſome'p ons, who intended a ſevere WAN. 
a rr 
Archbiſhop of Tours, in itſelf, no great crime be- 
ſides, ſays he, tho' by the edict of Gregory the 
VII ch, it was forbidden to give that title ta 1 
but the biſho of Rome, the ſame was not 
wards unive ally obſerv'd; ſince Urban the "A 


cond; who ſucceeded ww the pall © 
Anſelm, Archbiſnop of — — Me. * 
Papam alterius bis, notwithſtanding. his h 


ceſſors decree. A Holftein n £ 


pop pe Pius the IVth, with this direction, To Pape 
ius the I'Vth, the Servant of the Servants of God, 
but going afterwards to-Roine to ſolicit his affait, 
he wap laid by the, ** his diſreſ 

KT . 18, HT at 


| arity in the laws of Pe 

thay SO the blind from the throne, which | is 
the reaſon, that the reigning prince, uſually 105 

ders the eyes of all the males of the royal fam 

whoſe qualifications may afford room for Fg dong. 

- be = out, inſtead of ſecretly diſpatching them, 

crue ley ſo frequent in Turkey, - 

P doms, 


, — „„ e Sw. a> 


210 


informs us, that Balbi a Venetian, being 
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doms, and all inſtruments of ſtate have 
this ſignature, This act is from Him 
whom the Univerſe obeys. The great 
Mogul, aſſumes ſome grand title on his 
advancement to the t rone, as, The 
Conqueror of the World, Sc. Many © 
his nobility are called, the Rich Lord, 
or Lord of Lords, and his phyſician i L 


the Prince of Health, but the emperor 


of China out-tops them all, his ſtile be- 


ing Only Son of Heaven, fole Governor 


of the Earth, great Father of his people. 
As for the titles of Nutmeg of Conſo- 


fo infatuated with the title, or the power 
of a king; as the collection of voyages 


introduced to him, when the monarch 
was informed, that at Venice there was 


no king, he burſt into ſuch a fit of 


laughter, as brought on a cough, chat 
for ſome time he could hardly ſpeak to 


his courtiers: And the Dutch ambaſſa- 


dora, had no ſmall difficulty to make 


> 


lation, Roſe of Pleaſure, &c. they are 
rather affected than ſuperb. One of theſe 
eaſtern monarchs, the king of Pegu, was 


EE a 


None 
the Chineſe ſtaralmen comprehend what 


vinces were under. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate he 
ſeverab * privileges of nobility, being 
different. 1 in different nations; however 
ſome politicians who profeſs a zealons 
patriotiſm, affirm, that though a nobi- 


„ 'Though: the following from Fleta, does not 
concern privileges of the — yet 
as it to an * which is wa ly 
1 excuſed : 


The ſtewurd of the king's houſbold, $I | 


«ſtand ke Hberty of any other, * th 
«© in r kin e ie be: and to 
10 the k 3 judges the fact: according an 


of 


Nogent, 


ec 


« France, at 
« of: 


fort. of gevernmernt tlie * 2185 


n 
taken 
| houſhold. of the king of England (the 
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lity inveſted with fiefs, and high privi- 
leges, may be the moſt martial, yet 


* Bird, in his treatiſe of nobility, has the follow- 
ing paſſage, ! Hereditary offices of honour, which 
do much import the publick weal, do by eſpe- 

« cial privilege deſcend to the heir female, as the 
'< office of the high conſtableſhip of England, 
_ © which deſcended to the daughters of Humphrey 
« de Bohun, earl of Hertford, and Eſſex; alſo the 
office of lord ſteward deſcended to Blanch, 
e daughter to the earl of Lancaſter, in whoſe right 
John of Gaunt her huſband enjoyed it; the like a 
may be ſaid of the office of earl marſſial, which 
e deſcended by an heir female untd the houſe of 
& Norfolk.” —A few pages after he adds, the 
King is at liberty to advance to honour whom 
. nis highneſs ſhall think fit; lord Cromwell a 
„ baron, dyin without iſſue, and having two 
< ſiſters, the eldeft married to Sir Thomas Nevil, 
:*© and the youngeſt to Sir Hunt Burther, the latter 
5 was: called to parliament as lord Cromwell.“ 
He likewiſe mentions an article concerning privi- 
leges, from the 12th - chapter of the great Foreſt 
charter, · Every archbiſhop, biſhop, earl, or ba- 
ç ron, coming to us at our commandment, and 
« paſſing by our foreſt, it ſhall be lawful for him 
to take one beaſt or two, by the view of the 
4 foreſter, if he be preſent; or elſe he ſhall cauſe 
e one to blow a horn for him, that he ſeem mot to 
e ſteakour Deer. But a privilege mentioned in 
the cloſe of his book, is of another importance. 
„ Anciently the children of gentlemen only, could A 
be admitted into the Inns of court, and thereby A 
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it came to paſs, that there was ſcant. any man « 

„ found within the realm ſkilful. and cunning in * 

6 the laws, except he were a gentleman born, and de 
4355 2 * came 
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both King and people live eaſieſt, where 
the privileges of the nobility are little 
more than titles; orders of kni ghthood, 
and outward decorations: Ariſtocraey, 
ſay they, is a ſtate, that never can be 
ſuited: to the happineſs of any people; 
the wiſeſt form of government imagin⸗ 
able, would be the regal, if the nature 
of man were to be truſted with ab- 
ſolute power; but as that is impoſſi- 
ble, and the good of the whole: muſt 
be conſulted, prudent nations have in- 
troduced the uſe of ſenates or parlia- 
ments, which give the body of the 


, 
) 
people an opportunity of conſulting on 
what ſo immediately affects them as the 


. ee of * do. ien Ave 
2111 I : 

« came of a good ph. for 8 more than any 

„kind of men, have a ſpecial care to their nobi- 

« lity, and to the preſervation of their honour and 

fame; for in thoſe inns of eourt are virtues ſtu- 

« died, and vices exiled; for that for the endow- 

“ment of virtue, ant abandoning of vice, knights 

«© and barons, with other ſtates, and. noblemen of 

«* the realm, place their children in theſe inns, 

* though they deſire not to have them learned in 

<« the laws, nor to live by the practice thereof, but 


* only upon their father's allowance, vide ue 
de laudibus Anglorum, cap. 49. 


1 was 


3 
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the lake of nobles themſelves, butt as a 
reward of merit, to temper and mede- 


| aimed at any other authority than arbi-- 


— 


Prong an Rixbrs hs 
was never introduced into the world for 


rate between the ambition of kings, and 
the turbulency of the multitude: 3 
ever it has paſſed theſe bounds, and 


tration, it has proved prejudicial to a free 


Ruin of the * 
Daniſh 
conſtitution. 


conſtitution itſelf: For nobility. never 


intereſtalitſelf for the people: As it is 


inferior to the cron, lit tries to indem · 


nify itſelf by ſuperiority over the ple - 
beians: It either takes part, as in France, 


with che king MARE AION 


tyrannizes over” ems; * in e 
Genoa, 'i&c; . 

I. int bo'omrd N nobitity-of 
Denmark are in ſome meaſure charge- 


able with the loſs which that nation ſuf- 


- fered of its ancient: Gothic conſtitution. 


The commons, it ſeems, were extremely 


diſcontented with the taxes and other 


oppreſſions of the nobility and gentty, 


which they had ſuffered during a long 
war with Sweden; and concluded that 
their condition could pot be worſe under 
en 1 {0 1 


es 


r * - ba . uy 


Nor eve: 


under fuch à variety of tyrants.. 


goin or ſi n 


commons, whom the nobility had de- 


prived of their ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
| 880 ( tho“ they conſtituted one chamber 


of the ſtates) and when the commons 
repreſented to the nobility that they had 
the profit of the lands, of which them- 
ſelves were but the occupiers and far- 
mers, and therefore it was but reaſon- 
able they ſhoud bear a ſhare in the pub- 
lick taxes, for the ſupport of the govern- 


ment; the nobility replied; they had al- 


ways been exempted from taxes, and 
looked upon their tenants to be their 
vaſſals and ſlaves; which was ſo reſented 


by the commons, that they withdrew 


from the aſſembly, and uniting with the 
clergy, attended che king in a body, 


offering him their affiſtance to make 


him abſolate, with whom the king cloſed, 
and the nobility being in a fortified town, 
garriſoned by the king's troops, were 


compelled to come into the Tame mea- 


fares, and paſs a law to render their 
of P 4 king 


- 


the Sowemment of a ſingle perſon; _ . 
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"a and Rt ights _ 
king an abſolute monarch. After which, | 
the king received the homage of all the 

fenators, nobility and clergy, in the ſight 
ol the army and burghers, who were 
under arms to grace the ſolenmity, and 
prevent any diſturbance or oppoſition 
that might be made to this change in 
the conſtitution. Thus was the king-. 
dom of Denmark changed in four days 
time, anno 1660, from an ariſtocracy, to 
an abſolute. monarchy. The commons, 
inſtead of enjoying the great advantages 
the court had promiſed them, had only 
. the ſatis faction of ſeeing their former 
oppreſſors in as miſerable condition as 
themſelves. Henry the ſeventh, king of 

England, ſtiled the Solomon of the age, 
was ſo ſenſible of the miſchiefs accruing 
from an Over-grown nobility, that he 
uſed all methods to depreſs it, and it 
is to his prudence that England owes 
the flouriſhing condition of private per · 
ſons, and the authority of the lower- houſe 
of its parliament. The barons being 
the greateſt proprietors in the lands, the 
e * but tenants, and 
Witte! holding 


* 


* 1 f 
1 
b 5 7 7 - mY 
N INOBILIT'Y, 
v N * f y * 


holding for the moſt part their eſtates 


from the lords, were obliged, according 


to the uſage of thoſe times, in ſervices 
to them, for which reaſon, being under 
ſuch conditions, they were always at 


their devotion: whenſoever therefore 
cheſe 


great men, who had ſuch an in- 
fluence, became diſpleaſed or diſſatiſ- 
fied with their prince, the crown be- 
came endangered. For theſe barons 
confederating, could ſoon raiſe their 
tenants and vaſſals, and fo be in a con- 
dition to diſpute their quarrels with the 
prince: for the kings of England in 
. thoſe early times, having no eſtabliſhed . 
or ſtanding army, was but upon equal 
terms with the barons, they being able. 
as ſuddenly: to raiſe their tenants, and 
vaſſals to defend themſelves, as the 
prince could obtain a force to oppreſs 

them. In order to ſecure the crown. 

againſt ſuch - miſchief, he formed a 
ſcheme for leſſening the power of the 
nobility, and this he knew would be 
acceptable to the commons, great num- 
bers of whom had gained conſiderable 
wealth 
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Privileges: am Rights 
wealth by commerce; accordingly he 


_ procured three ſeveral laws to paſs, 'by 


one of theſe, lands were made alienable, 
and ſeveral of the ancient families“, being 
1 5 N nr in ac . +, almoſt 


rere ee, EST | 
Whatever inconveniences the civil wars might. 


bring on the nobility, it appears by the following 


that the pay of commanders was ſuited. to | 


rank! Ss.larebfy boohets / ptanthe f our fear 
| D d . fait a Fase 


Fil foit count 13 b. 4d. batchelor is here a knight. 
As this bears little proportion to the preſent ſal - 


leries here, it may not diſpleaſe the reader, to 


ſet down a few inſtances of the value of money in 
former times. About the year goo, king Alfred left 
to each of his daughters, 100 J. in money. In 
1221, Joan, eldeſt daughter to king John, upon her 
marriage with Alexander, king of Scotland, had a 
dowry of 1000 l. per annum. In 1278, Edwar 

the firſt, gave with his daughter Joan; contracte 

to the ſon of the king of the Romans, 10060 
marks ſterling, and this to be returned in caſe 
the prince dies before her. In 1314, Elizabeth, 
wife of Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, being 
impriſoned here in England, was allowed for her- 
ſelf and family, 20 5. per week. In 1330, Joan 
of Oxford, nurſe to the black prince, had a pen- 
ſion of 10 J. per annum. And Maud Plumpton, a 
rocker, had 10 marks. The penſions allowed 


by the king, to the cardinals, and great officers 
of the pope, who were, as it were retained, | by 
the court of England, were, at the moſt, 50 


marks a year: In 1351, workmen were to. take 
their wages in wheat, at the rate of 10 d. &buſhel, 


* 
% 


ef NoB1LrTY. : 
almoſt ruined, or deeply indebted by 
the late civil wars, were eafily induced 
to come into it. A ſecond law was for 
enoouragement of huſbandry, beſtow ing 
parcels of land for tillage, by which 
means, the country farmers living more 
plentifully, would not be ſo eaſily ſe- 
duced by their lords, to ſecond their 
turbulent attempts; the third entirely” 


a maſter· carpenter, maſon, or tyler, was allowed by 
the day 3 4. their journeymen 2 4. their ſervants, 
or boys 14. In 140, the ſalary of a lord chief 
juſtice of the king's: bench, was 40 J. per annum. 
In 1408, a lord chief juſtice oft the common- pleas, 
had 55 marks per annum, In 1545, the chief 
juſtice of the n bad an addition of 
30 l. to his ſalary, . each, juſtice of: the ſame 
ch and common-pleas, 200. and indeed adds 
e author, at the very beſt, the rewards, ſeem. to 
have been far from equal to the faithful dif 
of their moſt painful and moſt uſeful office: and 
yet it hath ſo pleaſed God to bleſs their labours, 
that I do not think I miſreckon, when I ſay, 
that the law bath laid the foundation of two 
thirds,. of all the honours, and great eſtates in all 
England. I hope I ſhall. be excuſed in lengthen - 
ing this note with Sir Harry Spelman's complaint, 
2 the wr bjlns a7 not nada, regard do the 
ifferent price of things, in condemning people. 
to 4 for N the value of 12 f. the 
original Iaw having been made, when 124. Was 
equal $0.69, in gur days.  Chronicon Frecieſum. 
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Prioileges and Rib, Kc. 


ſuppteſſed retainers *, by which the ba: . 


rons, being ſtripped of their numerous 
retinues, could not raiſe any conſider- 
able force, as it ah ons conſiſted of ſuch 
mn ce ot. bogt: To wider; 


. Retainer, i in 1 a 8 not t ahantat' or 6. 
meſtic, but only wearing his lord's livery and at- 
on ſpecial occaſions; and fi of qua- 
rel z hence they were prohibited by ſeveral ſtatutes, 
as under Richard II. on pain of impriſonment, 
to which Edward IV. added'a penalty of 3 per 
month. Miiſbul. 
+ The barons muſt e alfoniea” on Nee oc-" 
- cafions, to have been uſeful. barriets apainſt the 
attempts of the throne; it was their mne s, which 
brought king John yy r t the magna charta, and 
the charta de fo preat advantage ta the 
Eberty of the Yr in 3 ; yet it miſt be 
atfo owned, the barons obtained ſuch power to 
- themfelves, as in a great meafure changed the 
cConſtitution, from a onarchy to an ariſtocracy ; 
however,” in all the reigns, from king John to 
that of Richard the 8 21 the crown and the 
barons were ever upon ill terms. Several 7 
ſeem to have had a notion, to abate' this 
evil, by ſplitting the great tenures, . they 
only increaſed it, for the ſmaller barons were as 
. tenacious of privilege, as the reed peers in the 
land. Edward A the ff, the Engliſh juſtinian, took 
1 a. better method, x ay eſtabliſhing the 
ts of the houſe of commons; and here let it be 
ſerved,” that by this prince, parliaments were 
brought vo that order in which we fee them, 
, __ and burgeſles, were made 
eſſential 


0 H A P. VI 
- Duties oof - the „. 


and improvement of . reaſon ; 


balance of affeftion, the health, the 
* ſtrength, and Nr of the mind.” 
7 Hh 


eflential parts of that abend The "RERWs 4 
poſition of the barons, againſt the leaſt encroa 

ments from the crown, was no more than the na- 
tural reſult of their original power; Spelman, in 
his Remains ſays, © The Theinge 
town. (whom the Normans called barons) had of 
old, n over them of his On town, (be- 
ing as it were his colony) and, as Cornelius Ta- 
citus ſaith, did Agricolis ſuis jus dicere. For thoſe, 
whom we now call tenants, were in thoſe ancient 
times, but hyſbandmen dwelling upon the ſoil of 
the land, &c. Some change however ſeems to 
have been made in this, by a Ig 1-91 of WIl- 
liam the conqueror, whereby he ſettled his militia 
in ſuch a manner, as to have always 60,000 
knights or horſemen, ready for his ſervice ; and 
to make the ſupport of him their intereſt, he con- 
ſented, that the 
reditary, upon the condition of like obedience; 


he alſo provided that their tenants ſhould 4 


E 440 7 * 


* 


or lord of the 


ants of their land, ſhould be he- 


FIRTUE4 is the higheſt « exerciſe Virtue e. 
oeryarbere 
the origin - 


70 the integrity, the harmony, and juſt / aofvfery. 


* 
1 
ol 
was . - 
* 


fee 8565 % odey the authority ef 


the long eonceived project, of Jellpin the nobility, 
in ich tank beg N e 


: 5 and the good order and e your fam 
but now I ſet it far exceeds the re 
- handſom arent * 


n No BTT 174. 
The perfection of virtue is to give reaſon 


conſcience with alacrity; to exerciſe the 
them due rents and ſertices, to enable thoſe 


| knights to perfoim their contract with the king; 


and for the encnuragement of theſe ſocmen, as 
— were called, it was ordained, that as long 
paid theit rents, and eee eric, 
= ſt not be turned out of their 
it is certain, that Henry che ſeventh; Fs a 
very wiſe prince, and particularly in 


he was fo that bein 
entertained at Henninghard- caſtle i Ben by by the 


earl of Oxford, who had done him — — ſervice 


at Boſworth- fight, and was now 'one of his chief 
officers. At the king's, taking leave, the earl's . 
vants, in their ior: coats, or badges, making 
long lane, the king called the earl to him, fayiß 

« My Lord, F have heard much of your =] 


rt. All thi 
hich are 

on both fides, are cert any your menia? ſervants * 
The earl ſmiling, ſaid, May 3 pleaſe your grace, 
that would redound to my ifadvantaye';” they are 


moſt of them my tenants and retainers, that come 


on this extraordinary occaſion. Upon this anſwer, 
the king, ſeemed to ſtart a little back, ſaying, | 
By my faith, my lord, I thank you for my kind 
entertainment, but I muſt not fuffer my laws to 
" thus broken in my fight: my attorney muſt 

ak to your lordſhip-abour it.” And it is further 
Por, it coſt this noble earl 15000 marks; This 


tenacious prince left a fum behind him 8 


to ſome millions, which Henry VIII. 


| within three years, 


= a : defenſive 


=, 


defenſive Paſſions with fortitude; the 
private with temperance ; the public 
with juſtice z and all of them with pru- 


dence; that is, in a due proportion to 


each other, and an entire ſubſervieucy 
to a calm diffuſive benevolence; to 
adore and love God with a difintereſted, 
and unrivalled affection; and to acquiefce 
in his providence, with a joyful refigna- 
tion. Every! approach to this ſtandard; 
is an approach to perfection and haps» 
pineſs, and every deviation from it; 
to vice, and miſery. He, who has 
the ſtrongeſt original propenſion to 
ſuch ſentiments and diſpoſitions, has the 
beſt natural temper: He who. cultivates 
them with the greateſt care, is the moſt 
virtuous character. And he, who with 
the largeſt capacities, has the beſt oppor- 
tunities of improving and exerting them, 
and by the influence of his example may 
bring others to endeavour after the like 


happineſs, is the moſt fortwnate man. 


The laſt article of this amiable encomium 

of virtue, may more particularly. be ap- 

plied t to che N And Iſocrates, 
3 


long before the nobility was diſtinguiſhed 
by titles and Privileges, ſays, 4 That 
perſons in eminence, reſting” in a com- 
mon behaviour, are traitors to the Deity, 
diverting the gifts of that liberal provi- 
dence, which has put power, wealth, 
family - reputation, and hd friends, into their 
hands; and i injurious to themſelves, turn- 
ing their backs upon that bliſsful com- 
merce Which the Gods entertain'd with 
good men.“ The vices of a nobleman 
| _ As debaſe him 4 in the ane TN 


Is -font oublier Jeur naiſſence, oy 
8 ls ne 5 en ſouviemnent pas, TO 


Bit obſcure the luſtre of nobility irſelf, 
The moſt ſolid advantage of which, has 
been accounted, that it impoſes a neceſ- 
| ſep”: on thoſe who : are 2 not to de- | 
| | generate 


8 *Ific hai, chattha rent do wind in hojted- 
ing their lives, . when ſurrounded with plenty, 
gaiety, pleaſure, and power, than a private man, 
who ventures only a life deſtined to labour and 
penury ; it muſt alſo be confeſſed, that they have 
a proportionate compenſation ; the higheſt prefer- 
ments, glory, and reputation, The common ſol- 
dier ha no e of raiſing a name, he dies 
n 


ae ef the 1 Te 


generate from the virtue of their an- 
ceſtors. He may be ſaid to reverſe the na- 
ture of things, and tear up by the roots 
the very origin of that ſtation, of that 
wealth, thoſe titles and privileges. on 
which he values himſelf. | 


4 


It is certain that preference 1 ho- 
paid 


nourable diſtinctions have ever been 
to eminent virtue; and particularly to 
valour, not as a ferocious paſſion, not 
as graſping after power, or ſpreading 
deſolation, but exerted in defence of 
private right and innocence, or of the 
ſtate in general. Thus, the heroes moſt 


unnoticed in the croud.; he lived indeed 5 el 80 


ſame rate, but ſtill he lived; and this is one of 
the chief eauſes of the want of courage in low 
and ſervile conditions. On the contrary, they 
whoſe birth diſtinguiſhes them from the people, 
and expoſes them conſpicuouſly to their cenfure 
and praiſes, glorioully exert themſelves, and riſe, 
even above their" diſpoſition, if they were not 
naturally inclined to virtde. And this elevation 
of heart and mind, which they derive from their 
anceſtors, is the bravery ſo univerſal to the pobi- 
lity, and perhaps noblliry . 

Preſs me into the ſervice as a common ſoldier, 
1am T erfites; Put me at the head of an army, or 
which I am anſwerable to all Europe, 
Achilles. __ s Characters, 


Q 5 cheriſhed 


- Tourna- 


Duties of": tr NOBILI wt 


_ cheriſhed! by their! cbuntrymen were 
perſons of ' amiable characters; and 


favours conferred on them raiſed un 
expectation of a ſuitable elevation in all 


cheir manners, being placed on high as 


models of both military and ſocial vir. 
tues. Afterwards, in order to main- 
tain both their dignity and virtue, and 
eſpecially a martial ſpiris, (in all times 
the criterion of nobility, and ſo neceſ- 


ſary to the diſcharge of many impor- 
ted certain 


tant duties,) they inſt 
laws, exerciſes, under ordinances and 
ſtatutes; and cheſe were inviolably ob- 


ſerved. 


F ranciſcus Modius, in his Penker 


triumphales, ſays, That Henry the fowler, 
emperor, of Germany, in order to mar- 
tialiſe his nobility, and make them per- 
fect in horſemanſhip, inſtiruted the firſt 
public tournament, anno 938, but that 
they had been long before uſed in F rance 
and England, his ſecretary procuring a 
tranſcript of the laws relating to that 


| Exerciſe, ſome of winch. were as follows. 


Py * 


| 9 


* 


Durles of tb NUBTLIT NMS 
-'>p;1:Any of the [nobility abuſing by 
word of deed; the honour of 'a maid; 
wife, or widow; or forcibly” poſſeſſing 
himſelf of their goods, to be rejected. 
2. Whoſoever hath not defended his 
fellow-6eitizens, ' his ſervants, /'or” 
perſons,” putting themſelves, into 
ſafe- guard, is to be excluded Juſts, and | 
cournays. © n | 

3. Whoſoever tall g; ſur- 
pfriſe kis enemy, otherwiſe than allowed 
by the laws of war, burning his houſes 
and farm, and ſpotting his grounds. 

4. Whoſoever ſhall oppreſs his fub- 
jets or ſervants, for augmenting his 
own private demeſnes, and ſnall, within 
his dependencies, lay any duty on foreign 
commodities, by means of which ftran- 
gers may be ill _—_ and! Commerce 

hindered... 

18 Any © one cori of adultery, or 
of ſechucing a religious ſiſter. .d Arc 

6. Any one who not: ſatisflel Wüb 
his ee or what he has otherwiſe 
gained and 00 or receives in 
* or penſion from his Prince, or 

Q 2 ſhall 


Duties f the No 31 v1TY; 


ſhall deal in goods, fruits or commodi- 


ties, under borrowed names, he imſelf 
not daring to avouch 1 It. MU 70 
7. Any preſenting himſelf at a juſt 
and tournay under pretence of being en- 
nobled by. his KENT and, r wr 


T3 . 1 


| father Ss /Gde, 0 or at leaſt by 5 2 05 


ſuch a gentleman of the firſt edition, 
ought to be beaten with ſwitches, his 
horſe taken from him, and | he to Tide 
the railes; Belts | (EW lo CNEL 15 

8. Any perſon of noble fete KM 


| who has married for- covetouſneſs, or 
delight, a woman of mean condition“, 
was alſo to be ſwitched, ſtripped of his 
armour, to loſe his Horſe, and to ride 


che tailes, ſo long as the aſſembly laſted; 


tithe: ending of which, he was to be 


* Of this we meet with a * al intayee is the 
life of William, Landgrave o Heſſe, who 4 
miſ. matched himſelf in a ſecond m | 


children of the latter bed, put in their "cla 
be co-keirs with thoſe of Te firſt, — alf 


being brought before a, general f Germany, 
9 nonſuited, — e 13 of 


. Tucceedivg to ang ſhare or part of © 5 


gyods or poſſeſon. % 10 
1 $4 1% , yo — ; Pro 


Dutize of th Ws rtf 


proclaĩmed by the herald; incapable ike 


anworthy' for ever to appear before no- 
blemen; and his children, te the third 


degree, declared ignoble. ne 
Theſe muſt be allowed rh ſaws 

for preſerving i the luftre of nobility, and 

well calculated to work upon that ſtrong 


principle, the love of eſteem and a glory, 
and the dread of ignominy. | 


The day of thefe tournaments was 


proclaimed by the herald, and notice of 
it was ſent, with great ceremony, to 
fore reign courts ; and all admitted to act 
in the tournay, confeffed their ſins to 
prieſts appointed for that purpoſe. The 
oy un uſed at firſt, were à Knight's 


club *, and a ſword, and 'a lance with 


a blunted head, to Juſt againſt another, 


they were likewiſe to make oath, to forget 
all hatred, rancour, and grudge; and that 


their only intent was fairly to ſignalize 


themlelyes by acts of chivalry. Kings, 
Finne and dukes, were diſpenſed from | 


* This dub, was a ſtaff of crab- tree, heavy 


and very Knotty; the haft, or handle of which, was 
Late with gold or ſilver, and the whole 


. with divers figures and devices. 
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ating in theſe: juſts and tournaments, 


- Regie. ducalis && principalis dignitatis per- 


fone ab his ludis, equeſtribus ſe nbſtinent, guo- 
niam reges ſui regni corona, prinripes & duces 


ferto capm... adumbrare* contenti, non  ſatent 


perinde ut alii in bis ludicris. pugnis decer> 
tare, nec ulli ſadalitati ſe. inſerere debent & "A 
At the concluſion of the tournament, 
which generally laſted a fortnight, the 
combatants. ſupped at 4 general ban- 
quet of their own country, on province; 
when the ladies, with great applauſe, de- 
livered the prizes given by the prince 
of the tournament, to thoſe, whom, the 
Judges had declared victors; after which 
thanks were. returned on all ſides to, the 
prince, who defrayed the charges of 
ſuch a magnificent FE: 9 to the 
es of the tournament *.. 


CIR "Bur 
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on Our EY the Vin, was known to take 


5 great delight in thoſe exerciſes, and gave ſeveral, 


with the moſt profuſe magnificence, and was fo 
expert at them, | being withal of extraordinary 


ſtrength, that at a tournament at ene he 


broke no leſs than ſeven lances. 15 
„Chambers gives the bello ing ed of 
theſe exerciſes. The firſt tournaments were only 
tilting at each other witly reeds, as the ug oe 
; cannas 
* 
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But theſe exereiſes it ſeems not paſſing 
without tragical ineidents, they were for- 


bid by ſeveral papes, and particularly 
by Alexander the third, in the following 


ſevere manner, Deteſtabile Hlas nundinas, 


e in Spain, which they derive from the Moos, 
and were diſtinguiſhed from which were 
careexs or — with blunted 9 and ſwords. 
Others ſay it was a tournament when there was 
only one quadrill or troop of a ſide, and at 4 
juſt conſiſted of ſeveral. 
The prince who publiſhed the tournament, uſed 
to are king at arms with a ſafe conduct to fo- 
reign co gnifying that he intended a tourna- 
ment, e a claſhing of {words in the preſence of 


ladies and 'damfſels. They firſt engaged man 


againſt man, then troop againft troop; and after 
the combat, the judges alotted the prize to the 
beſt horſeman and firiker of ſwords, who was 
conducted in pomp to the lady of the tournament, 
whom, for her thanks in the moſt ſolemn WN 
de ſaluted; and her two damſels. 

Theſe exerciſes were the principal diverſion of 
the r3th and 14th centuries, but it appears from 
the chronicle of Tours, that the inventor of them 
was Geoffry, lord of Preuille, about the year 1066. 


The word, according to Menar, is derived from 


the Latin, tornenſis, or the French fourner; but not 
from any turning or motions of the combatants, 
becauſe- the ſeane of action was of a circular 
derber in imitation of the ancient Circi, and it is 

not improbable, that they were improvements 
on the Olympic and eireaſſian games. Amidft 
other accidents, Henry H. king of France, died of 
a 1 erer = 4 "tournament. 


4 &. teat 
E 
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vel ferias, quas vulgo tourneamenta vocant, 
in quibus milites, &c. condido die, convenire 
folent, & ad oftentationem virium ſuarum & 
audaciæ, temere congredi, unde mortes homi- 
num & animarum pericula [aps proveniunt, 
eri prohibemus. Quod fi quis eorum, ibi 
mortuus fuerit, quamvis ei poſcenti poeniten- 
tiæ non denegentur, eccigſiaſtica tamen careat 


ſepultura. | 9 17 - 23 311466 o {4.65 
The German hiſtorians reckon thirty- 
ſix tournaments *, the firſt was in the 
5 eier the e ee 
The following ſhort accounts of the Engliſh 
tournaments, it is hoped, will not be thought fo- 
reign to to the ſubject. et zii „ and 
Edward III. ta ſhew the French Ambaſſadors 
the gallantry of his ſubjects, entertained them with 
a tournament of 18 knights in each party, which 
was performed in Cheapſide, the ſtreets being 
covered with fand to prevent the horſes ſlipping. 
A ſtately ſcaffold had been erected for the queen 
and her ladies, which breaking down, though no 
hurt was done, the king being paſſionately fond 
of his queen, ſwore he would puniſh the work 
men in an exemplary manner, but the queen, on 
her knees, interceded for them; that both king and 
people were charmed with her goodneſs. 
In the reign of Edward: IV. Roch, who was 
better known by the appellation of the ; baſtard 
of Burgundy, being greatly celebrated for his 
acts of chivalry, came over and challenged the 
lord Scales, brother to the queen, to juſt with 
him, which Scales readily accepting, the king 
g | | EN ; com- 
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year 938; the laſt of which was in 1487. 
And though _ fel under the difplea- 
7 net l bore adiuigmgartito'? ine 


conirfianded "ifs to be co ng Smithfield 
(wherein to al quay pan combat) of the length of 
three hundred and ſeventy feet, and breadth of 
two hundred and ſixty, with magnificent galleries 
for the reception of the "illuſtrious - 3 
where aſſemb yp the king, the nobility and prin- 
cipal gentry of both ſexes. The firſt day they 
with ſpears, without a viſible adyantage on 

either fide; The ſecond they tournay'd on horſe- 
back, when the lord Scales, — a long ſpike 


fix d on his chaffron (pommel of his ſaddle) which 


as they enclos d, ran into the noſtrils of the baſ- 


tard's horſe, by the anguiſn whereof, he rear d 


kimſelf with that violence, that he tumbled back- 
wards, whereby his rider was unfortunately un- 
hors' d, which occaſion' d him to cry out, that he 


could not hold by the claudi; and that tho':his-horſe 


had fail'd him, he would not fail to meet his ad- 


verſary the next day; which being accordingly 
performed, they fought on foot with pole- axes, 


when Scales ſoon penetrating the baſtard's helmet, 


the king threw down his warder, whereupon they 


were immediately parted by the marſhal. | But the 
baſtard inſiſting upon hgh ting out that weapon, a 
e 


council was held to deliberate thereon; the reſult 
whereof was, that if he perſiſted in reuewing the 
combat he muſt, according to the law of arms, 
be deliver d to his ad verſary in the ſame condition 


he was in at his horſe's misfortune. But rather 


_ ſubmit to thoſe terms he wav d his .preten- 


King Richard II. Aegping to bold atobrnament 


at London on the Sunday after Michaelmas, ſent 
divers heralds to make proclamations of it in all 


the 
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ſure of the church, yet Sebaſtian Mun- 
fier; a judicious writer its the'third book 
of his Coſmographies, thus laments the 
diſcontinuance of them. © After which we. 
< have ſeen the nobility openly plunge 


« themſelves into the puddle of all vices, 
without ſhame or reſtraint; whereas, 


the! 9 5 counts of Rogan * nexuntila ly 
Kot 2 incipal_ co and preat numbers of the — : 
nobility reſorted hither from France, Germany, 
the Netherlands, &c. This ma ce rg on 
Sunday afternoon, from the tower of London, with 
= pompous cavalcade of ſixty ladies, each _— 
an armed knight by a filver chain, being at- 
tended by their ſquires of honour, and paſſing 
fide, rode to Smithfield, where the 
Jaſts continu ſeveral days with magnificent va-. 
nety of noble entertainments; on which occaſion 
_ the king kept open (houſe at the biſhop of Lon- 
don's palace, for the entertainment of all perſons 
of diſtinction, and every night concluded with a 
ball. Froiſſart, ane 1390. 
Not long after this, three Scoteh champlons 
challenged three Engliſh, to fight at juſts, which 
was performed in Smithfield,” with the greateſt nw 
lemnity, the earl of Mar againſt the lord Ne 
ham; Sir William Dorrell, the king of 'Scotl: 
banner-bearer, „ N Sir Pierce Courtney; the 
king of England's ſtandard-bearer, Cockburne, 


Eſq; againſt 1 Nicholas Hawkirke. Mar, and 
Cockburne were unhorſed, but the two ſtandard- 
bearers were ſo well matched, that betwixt them 
n battle, Maitland el of Lon- 
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* the. ignominy which they received 
6 publickly in theſe. tournays, beſides 
« the .irreproachable. character required 
00 RIGS. them, ſerved as a caution, as 


« a, curb. in a young. colt s. mouth, to 
6c * reſtrain our pi yen upon the terms 


1 


<« them, they 0 even a ee to 
Al vile abuſes, without obſerving any 


ct 1 ' goodneſs, or ſo. much as, outward 


1 


© decency.” oannes Monacus majoris, 
Moste, in his life of Jeffrey. Planta- 
genet *, fon of Foulque, earl of Anjou, 
giyes. ha following ſplendid, deſcription 
of a celebrated tournament, at his mar- 
riage with Maude, daughter of the king 
of England, and widow to the r 
Henry V. N a 
Fublialh Patre jus 8 in Hiroſe 


Iymitamum, Regem. Conſul, Gauffredss . arm. 


The original meaning of this ben word. i 4 


no more than laute a geneſte, 7 room · ſprig, da 
jeffrey was fo called, from Lilo 2/6 Woarkhg' one 
in his hat or helmet. The 1 * this marriage 


was Henry II. king of England, and in Plantage- 
ay ary, e N till che death of 
Richard. III. atBolwo 
betwixt 


three and four hundred years. 


we 
n * 
ALY rum 


during a {pace of 


2 
pe 
* 
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hum exepcitiis, '& laudis adipiſeends e 


edis. Nomnillo tempore elupſo in areneſa 
nontis planicie d Britonibus 1 Nvrmannis 


TForitumemm ales affignats' 52 Coroeniunt 


ud Normanorum partis fubfidia anni. co- | 

= Plandrenfis, Theobaudus comes 217 . 
& ejus frater Stephanus Mauritanie demi 

ma. I tres Henrici regis Anglorum erant 

mpores. ' Convenit, & ipſe. conful | og wig, 

eorum mitritudini' numeruum accreſcens.” 

55 Saban en adverſo "Britannorum acies 


 arinis quidem & animis firenue,” ſed numero 
puutiores. Videns itaque conſul Andegauenſi 


ker ai Britamite cobortis imparem Cots 


1 fit ae 


al ales, 5 W at morum Ark. 
Pinus, 'fonant æditui, turbe multiplicis Varia 
vox intonat, dum dextrales diſſonos bimmtus, 


à chypeis aureis ſole relucentibus, mons ipſe 
Michaebticus refpltnduir. Auima 1 viri ad 


| ker then, franguntur Bale fraxinee,. emu- 


Mlantur enſes: Jam pede pes teritur, umbont 


_ repellitur umbo, evacuantur ſelle, ſupinantur 


equites, equi, dejectis ſeſſoribus: ſuis, Tuptis 
Babenis, binniendo' wagantur, P artis, adverſe 
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ſngularis terror, 'Gauffredus querſarios im- 
Petit, buc atque illuc diſcurrens, ſuis ſubre: 
nire  ſatagit,. lanced multos dejicit, enſe ictus 

ingeminans innumerus vita expellit., Sequin- 
tur Britones ſpem. witarie ducem prævium, 
varia mortium genera adverſariis Inferentes. 
Blies Audegauenſi 
phalans Britannica jam de viftorid reli. 
mens... Normanni, fi quidem immenſo certami- 


ne fatigati, terga dantes e & 


multitudo d paucis confefta, ad caftra repe- 
dare compellitur.. Normann vero confuftune 
inqpinata dhe, Jrgulare i TOR regs: 
b Praponunt. 8 f n 
| tranſmarinis namſue Nene formea- 
'menti Fama. deducente, miles Sanjonicus 7 <3 
, gane magnitudinis advenerat.. In cujus 27 
ribus, & audacig confidentes, - 4 viaria 
Prefumebant. De caftris tgitur Normanno- 
rum homo ile bumanitatis excedens metas 


rogrediens, Hans i in loco eminentiori, agmini- 
Britonum inproger an, Provacat eb, ut 


guilibet eorum e co gk reſſu_ can 2 


decertaret. 1 5 
ny: " Expalluit value e 5 fortium 
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robur emarcuit:  Quippe ver chu 92 
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eum tüntg cnenmitutit bella gulf x Tips 
tertamen. Hiluens vero genty regis ag 
minis natur dirvo, ad inuftatumr provoratoris 
zoatum, tanquam, knerbef, & Hulle Aſolui 
Hrira; A per impatiens improper, pro- 
i in Ke, md corrypit, & " eBantibis 
deu cater vis ſnguſurem tum gig unter 
mbit intut tongreſſim. Fit altercatio dura, 
239 erm Ie Human oirtutis Modam erb. 
dens Lanctam ee abet, A 
dig ani gbr, E us eln, '& 2. 
ricam, non fine ang li, effu one Per for 
Stat anligduens ranquam en 22 
immobilis, & impetitorem ſuum Tancea run 
ver ber ant, $4 & ph deſuper — 


2 51 98. 
tee & e Yoſt 75 e th 
igt vitor abſeetit. __ 

As to the office of herald, one bruch 
of which. was to regulate theſe tourna- | 
ments; it "appears f rom "the Bible to 
have t been of Þ great antiquity and honour: 
The fierce Achilles in  Homer,.treats the 
heralds, ſent to demand Briſcis, With un- 
_ uſual reſpect. The Romans called them 

F. bela, 


| Dias of the „ehr 
Fitfales, qiiod des puhlitiæ inter populis press 


erant, num per bos frebat ut juftum conficerttie? 


bellum, & ut fadere, fides pacis conſtituere- 
tur. Numa Pompilius witituted a college 
of them, who wore coats of arms 6f the 
fineſt white cloth, trimmed with Lk 


fring ge, wich theſe four letters Embrod- 
a in gold, S. P. QR. and in che im- 


perial times their coats wert purple and 
ſcarlet, an eagle of the ſame colour, with 
the [emperor's | name. Te ereation of 
them, in after times, came by 4 Kind of 
baptiſm; the prince, all che court being 
aſſembled, pouring a cup full of wine on 
the head of the herald: At the inſtiution 


of 4 military order of e hes 
rald of the order was likewiſe. created, 


Garter; Saint Michael, Golden late | 


Porcupine, Ec. The office of Hetalds, 
Was to proclaim war, and tournaments, 


and to. regulate ſolemnitics, and their 


555 thaſs of an be 1 
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— 1 — ht be chought.t0 area from the 


charged with public meſiages, 4c 


perſons were reckoned liatle-lefs. facred 


dignity of the heralds office; in ſ ole 
— 


* 
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the Romans, hen they threatned their 
enemies with an inveterate war, the Feci- 

enn nde Ne W $3 ales, 


nations entitled to a like ſafety and regard. Paulus 
Tovianus relates, that Fabricio Maramaldo made 
no ſcruple to kill with his own hand Ferruccio, the 


— 


Florentine commiſſary, for having during the ſiege 


of. Tolaterra, cauſed to be hanged -a_ drummer 


whom he had ſent into the town. Likewiſe in 1554, 


whilſt the two armies of the emperor Charles V. 
and Henry II. king of France, lay encamped at a 
ſmall diſtance, a French trumpeter who had been 


- fent tothe German camp to enquire aſter a pri- 
ſoner of note, being robbed. and ſtripped, the 
a king vehemently complained of-it to the duke of ' 


voy, general of the imperialiſts; who, beſitles 


| ordering) the friteſt enquiry to. be made aſter the 


offenders, $a ho trumpeter a fine horſe out of 

ſable, and a rich new coat, and had him 
eſcorted to the French camp; at this the king was 
no. leſs pleaſed with the, generoſity of the gel rep); 


than he had been incenſed at the brutality of 
Joldiers! M. de Feuguires, and a great number of 


other French officers, | being taken ꝓriſoners, and 


marſhal de G. daily receiving complaints of the 


ul uſage c them, he ſent a trumpeter with a reſent- 
ful meſſage to baron Beck, governor- of Luxem- 
burg, where they were detained, and among other 


* 


chiags, That the little regard he ſhewed to perſons 
of quality Who had fallen into his hands, was a 


plain roof he had been a poſt- bo which, in- 
Me 2 no more than truth. "The trump 
roundly delivered his meſſage, and the baron de 


Beck, rough as he was, did net offer to ſpeak one 


angry word to the trumpeter, but bid him ac. 


* q 
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ales, threw a flaming torch into their 
land. The Scythians, Tartars, and the 
Northern natiens of Europe, were not 
without heralds, who, upon any conteſt, 
were ſent in all the ſolemnity of thoſe 
days, to offer their enemies, the choice 
of wind, or ſword, i. e. peace, or war. 
Acoſta, in his hiſtory of India, relates of 
ſome American nations, That they 
_ « defied their enemies, by ſending them 
e preſents of defenſive arms; the heralds 
« rubbing their forcheads with a certain 
« ointment uſed in embalming the 
« dead, and putting on their heads the 
« fightly- feathers, with which a corps 
«© was TT) before. its Interment, 


bes as "ke would have been fo fill. This 
repartee pl ed even at the court of F rance, and 
the more as the marſhal valued- himſelf upon the 
poignancy of his wit, and co e delighted 
in exereifing it. And here may I be permitted to 
add a repartee, than which, the noble author who 
was a very good judge, thinks all modern hiſtory 
does not afford a better; it happened at the coun- 
eil of Trent, when after a 17 peech of à French 
biſhop againſt the. W Oinkoy of the church of 
Rome, and for a reformation of the church, an 
Italian prelate, ſayin with a ſneer, Gallus cantat, 
the biſhop immediately anſwered, Utinam ad u | 
* cantum * reſipiſceret. 
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85 « wich this plain ſpeech, Seeing you'll 
*« not accept of peace, we'll take away 


> the life of you, and yours *. 


IH | * 111 5 2 f end Fer 
| dane net tag e 
of ſomething ſingular on this bead: In the year 


1544, the emperor of Germany, ſent a herald of of 
arms to Berne, to demand of the government, that 


they ſhould reſtore to the duke of Savoy, ſome 


lands which they detained, under prętence of ar- 


_ rears due to them; at his arrival before the city, 


he moved up tu one of the gates, ſtanding on the 
bridge in has coat of arms with his imperial bla- 
nN on each ſide of him was a gentleman bare 
heated, holding the border of his coat of arms, 


two other gentlemen ſtoad before and two behind, 


the trumpeter Who marched at the head of the 


| ar oceſſion, having ſounded- three flouriſhes, the 
er 


ald delivered. in the German language: the fol- 


Towing words, From his imperial FG 


to the command of his ma 


4 decree of his ſacred council, we ſummon 4 
dc and-its dependencies, to acknowledge, and de- 


« clare themſelves the ſubjects and vaffals, of his 
imperial majeſty, themſelves, their effects, and 
4 poſſeſſions, and this within twenty-four hours of | 
4 Our declaration, on failure of which we declare | 
war againſt you with fire and ſword.” Upon 
which one of the gentlemen ſtepped forward with 


2 lighted flambeau and lifted it up, after which, 
the herald called out with a loud voice, war to 


< blood, war with fire; then a fecond gentleman 
_ up with a naked fword, _brandiftied it 
— A. city, then the herald cried out, war 
oh 2 cord. ' having ne through this ceremon 0 
Nee remained on the te rid ae, Det the _— 


"Duties of te NO 33 1199; 
For the recompence and advancement 


of virwe and eren of pier, orders of 
2016 10 3115 18 2111 1 1 9743 |knight- 
of: the: diry eam out to them, and wich many 
reſpectful ſali ns, deſired the s aud his 
company to come into the cly, and having paſſed 
0 000 r why kim to one of 
the m houſes, 4 could. give him 
a final Wh the next da Gy, everal of 25 ma- 
iſtracy ſupping with kim. 33 
morning, he moved n 8 
preceded by his We and ; two gentleme 
each b earring ed Aale be gone, 
DE db borders of hit coats 1 
and yo! owed by two, each bearing a naked ſword ; 
to the no {mall conſternation of the quiet citizens, 
unuſed. to ſuch menacing fights ; at the te of the 
way houſe the magiſtrates requeſted e. hera 
to ſtay” 1 nad Tons /thtough their Aliens. 
tion. which ng. Tok 5 0 ey We to e- 
| ceide the NE 
| to Five admittance tc th 
| having enlarged on 5 5 Ae 
1 concluded that if Nay die not obey 


ip - edi, he declared War with ae and 

f Yong againſt them. Aſter this ſpeech, th Eon 
ET of the City roſe up 13 Aud Altec 1755 0 
rata for his etedentiats, which drawing 

h 


boſom, and kiſſin 0 356: delivered 1 N to the 


prætor, 0 recon the ſame 

„ 0 oh Ws. 9 95 reco Kalt to Rag, 18 
Whi 25 N 000 Bebe de of the city. 

« will you not agree to what I ſhall anfwer, ac 

0 8 as "has Sock concluded in council = 


rceiving that they, unanimouſly held uf "their 
Rane fa in token of conſent, SO to the erald, 


"A the city was ready to acknowledge the em- 
R 2 peror, 
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Duties of the N nr uit; 


knighthood were likewiſe inſtituted, as 
1s evident from; the ceremonies, and the 


oaths of the knights at their creation; 
thoſe of the ſuperior orders may be ſup- 


poſed to contain, a profeffion to endea- 


COLL Its 


vour after the higheſt attainments in 


every virtue, ſince at the creation of a 
ſimple knight, he bathed * * himſelf as an | 


emblem of the ſtrict purity he was to 


obſerve, and the relate delivering the 
ſword into his hands with theſe words; 


Serve Chr if 2 miles in nomine Paris: '& 


peror, pride he would preſerve them in their 
franchi 8, as other emperors have dane, and not 
oblige them to ſerve againſt, any one w whom 
they had given their faith of alliance. That as to 
the duke of 'Sayoy's lands, they x bad Fad 0 
them as ſecurities for atrears, W 

they were ready to ſurrender, 805 5 onen a fur- 
ther conference, which eie, Mo peaceably, 


chat the herald returned to his lodging ngs,. with the 


flambeaux put out, and i ſword Iheath'd, 14 
upon an accommodation of the affair, Was 


miſſed With great! honor Is, 


he knights of the Bath received their nz nam 
from a like Schal and th Gath of that ON 
18, To love God above all things, to defend. - 
* church, o honour the king, and maintain his 


Bn, royal rights, to protect and ſuccour widows, 


<1 maids, and orphans, to the utmoſt of their pow- 
15 er.” Glorious at and Meer wat who ad 
uf p'ro them. n * 


3 wt a NCR 4 S i» (4K 31 7 
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fits 09) ſprretus fant?i, Amen, this 5 55 
tion was added. | 

- Acripe bunc gladium tuum Des Jonedifliine 
collatum, in quo per virtutem ſpiritus' ſantti 
reſytere & ejicere valeas omnes inimicos tuos, 
& cuncios ſanctæ eceigiæ adverſarids, atque 
protegere caſtra Dei, per auxilium invittiſimi 
triumphatoris Domini noſtri Feſu Chriſti. 
Efto' memor illius de quo. - prophetarit Pſal- 
miſta dicens. Aecingere gladiotuo ſuper femur 
tum potentiſime. Ut in hoc per eundem, 
dim aquitatis exerceus, molem iniquitatis po- 
tenter deſtruas, & Janfiam Dei ecclefiam, 
ejuſque fideles propugnes, ac protegas, nec 
minus in ide falſas, quam chriſtiani nominis 
boftes execreris, & dgſtruas; viduas, & pu- 
pillos: clementer adjuves, atgue defendas, de- 
ſolata reſtaures; reſtauratà conſerves; ulciſ- 
caris injuſta;, confirmes bene diſpaſita; quate - 
nus hec in agendo, virtutum triumpbo glori- 
oſus; juſtiti æque cultor egregius, cum mundi 
| falvatore, foe fine merearis ad cæleſtia gau- 
dia pervenire. . Qui cum patre, & ſpiritus. 
ſanfto vivit, & reguat Deus, e 
cula ſeculprum. Amen. 


R 3 JAP ty : Ae- | 


Duties of the Nov rry: 
. Actordingly hiſtory is full of exploits 
and acts of religion of knights of theſe 
orders. The Templars, before their 
monſtrous degeneracy, ſignalized them - 
| ſelves by the moſt daring bravery, and 
moft auſtere devotion; as is faid of them 
non quot liaſtes ſed ubi percontabantur, 'lrones 
in bello, agni in dome.” What an idea does 
the motto of the order of Malta, i ſ¹. 
Pra nec infra, give” of thoſe gentlemen, 
who are to this day \a) confeſſed proof of 
the utility of orders, maintained in the 
purity. of their original inſtitute. 
I be northern ferocity in ancient times, 
_ as it was extremely reſentful in the point 
of honour, ſo it diſdained any other re- 
venge, than by the blood, and ignominy 
of che perſon who had done the injury. 
Crantzius derives ſingle combats from 
the 8 Las Da euere u all 


1 * A 


2 Fro rom 9 — _ nation ik Ebene a he — 
molt of our ſanguinary laws, C. 5. particularly it 
was Canutus, a Daniſh king of * Gogland, who.in 
his ſyſtem of laws eſtabliſhed at Wincheſter, 2996, 

ordered, that not only burgl but robbery 
ſnould be puniſhed i death. n before 
this! time, all criminals Whatever might _— 
em 


Duries of the/N 0-313 17 v. 
their diſputes, not only both civil and 
criminal, as a more ay, come na way 
than by proceſſes, but likewiſe more 
certain of à juſt deciſion, on a 
ſuppoſition that heaven would always 
declare itſelf on the right ſide; and 
as evil cuſtoms coinciding; with our 
wretched Tg foot! 2 OO 
The aeruſer, if a pheſon:of qualiey, 
made declaration before the king, that 
the: adverſe party wax à traitor, or had 
done n offering to Jan 


% 133. 32441 
themſelves, "which ſeems another extreme,) b 
paying money irre eir King, their fords, er t 


on injured. 
. 1 of the 


It is known to * bid been a 
ancient French, that a combat permitted by the 
prince, was the jadgment of God; as 
Gregory de Tours, who relates, that Gonthron 
Boſon, being ſuſpected of treaſonable deſigns by 
the king of „ addreſſed him in this man-. 
ner, 1 on. my lord and king, fitteſt on thy 
«ro throne, and none 
8 cometh from thy mouth. bf pram 
* myſelf i n cretly 

10 brings 55 N e, let kim now 
r come © forth and tecttte A A106, O moſt teh- 

« gious king, com mitteſt this matter to the jads 

« ment of 


bo mall behold us fighting, 


R + what 


dare preſume t bo cones. 


od, that he may determine it when he 
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Duties of the NoBII ITV. 
what. he ſaid by combat, and threw. 


"down his glove, which the adverſary, or 


his proxy: was to take up: Then the field 


| of battle, the day, and arms; for the 
| combatants, -were aſſigned by the king. 


Ladies accuſed, or accuſing, were _ 


lomend, to, preſent their champions; of 
this there is an inſtance 3 in e that 


| Pan of her husband, he. os bern 


found dead in the bed by her; a day of 
combat was aſſigned to Gontran the ac- 
cuſer, and the accuſed counteſs, the par · 
ties appeared in mourning; the accuſer 
perſiſting in his charge, offered his gage 
of battle, againſt any champion the 


countels ſhould produce; all ſhe could 


do was to offer to juſtify herſeif by the 


moſt ſolemn oaths; but from the known 


virtues, and conjugal affection of the 


| deceaſed, the crime appeared ſo heinous, 


and circumſtances were ſo ſtrong againſt 
her, that ſhe was now on the point of 


loſing her honour, her eſtate, and life; 


when ſuddenly the count of Anjou ap- 
ee before ne king. and offered to 
combat 


\ 


Duties of the: N 0B tk hin 
combat Gontran, which being immedi- 
ately performed, he cut off the falſe ac- 
cuſer's head. The deceaſed huſband of 
this lady was Ingelaer, whoſe ſon by her 
Geoffrey, count of Anjou, and whoſe. 
ſucceſſors upon failure of the Norman 
line, aſcended the throne of England. 

Peter Matthieu relates, that in the. 
<< reign: of Charles the ninth; literature 
« was at: ſuch a low ebb in France, that 
«a; nobleman was not to be found in 
Paris qualified to attend his brother. 
then going to be crowned king of 
Poland; the baron De Miliau, being 
« ſent for on this occaſion, happened to 
“meet with the baron De Viteaux, who 
« owing, him a grudge piſtolled him, 
De Miliau's ſon, at that time but a 
<« youth, made a vow, not to. bury his 
« father. till he had revenged him: after 
e ſome years he preſented himſelf before 
the king, challenged De A wee s 
& killed him.” 

But the moſt ſingular hy is . 
related by Julius Scaliger, to have hap- 

| e 


* 
* - 
5 e 


gentleman of the name of Montdidier, 


Dum of the NoBII ITT 


penꝛed in the cburt of Charles the fifth, 


bin uf :Frtrion be thevalies Miaceire 
watched an nity to kill a 


which at length he did in a wood near 


and it was with great difficulty he was 
made to let go his hold, and whenever 


Paris, where. he had only a Greyhound 


ground, returned to court, with his uſual 
gaiety; the dog remained on the ſport till 


hunger forced him to go for fodd to 
ſome houſe where his maſter was known, 


and then he immediately returned to 
kis ſtation, thus he continued to do, till 
ſorne, from his continual whining, ob- 
ſerving him, determined to follow him: 
They ſaw him ſtop ſhort, and remain in 
dug up, and there they found Montdi- 
dier's body. After it was removed and 


buried ſuitably to his quality, the poor 


dog took to a relation of his deceaſed 


maſter, and uſed to follow him in his 
walks; one day getting ſight of the mur- 


derer of his maſter, he flew towards him; 


he 


Duties RON the N o 111 ru. 


he happened to ſee the chevalier Ma- 
caire, he ſtill ſhewed the ſame furious 
deſire of revenge; the king being in 
formed of it, ordered the dog to be 
brought into the hall of the palace, and 
Macaire to be concealed amidſt the 
company, when the dog run towards he 
murderer and ſingled him out with his. 


uſual fury, upon which, the king urged 


Macaire to declare the truth, but he ſtill 
inſiſting upon his innocence, the king 


ordered the matter to be decided by 


ſingle combat, that Macaire ſhould have 
a club for his weapon, and that the 
hound ſhould be allowed a large caſk for 
its retreat: Macaire was for exerciſing his 
club, but the dog, too nimble for him, 


eluded. his ſtrokes, and took his time ſo 


well, that he ſeized him by the throat, 


which brought him to acknowledge the 


fact; and ſome inſiſted, that by the law 
of arms, the dog ſnould make an end of 
the murderer; ia e ordered him 
r a e it 


© Tx hs Nin bf Edward the 24, "Jokn Upton | 


a notary in Feverſham, accuſed John Do wne, 
Gent. his Os! of a deſign of murdering the 


252 


ON 


2 Dititsof te NOL ri 
j Ar is: not to be-ſuppoſed; that the vic- 
tory 1 on the ſide of Juſtice, 


king on the day 'of bY corohationz but be not be. 
— able to prove the ſame; offer'd to make good 
ufation by combat, which being accepted 
wne, they met in Smithfield, 55 the 1 
of by Dow where, in prefence of the king, and 
* they fought a long and deſperate battle, 
which moving the king n compaſſion, he par- 
F king Charles 
No ago than the reign 0 
> rſt; Vp Ramſey, an agent of the marquis 
Hamilton' s, then raiſing forces in Scotland, 
an expedition into Germany, was 
lord 8 a. Scotch nobleman, with. ha 
by, him, that the Io, levies _ to be 1 5 | 
ployed in aſſerti e marquis's claim to F 
crown of — 4 when Ramſey was ſummoned 
before the king and council, he abſolutely denied 
to have ſpoke words of any ſuch import, Which 
on the other; hand, Rea continued to aſſirm, and 
there bein no proof on either ſide; Ramſey; de- 
manded, that he might clear himſelf by Angie 
combat; which Rea as readily accepting, the king 
ranted a day, which was proclaimed with great 
femity, ; and the champions, with their atten- 
1 * r dreſſed, 2 8 hut 
JULY as combat Was, to h „ne 
prohibition interpoſed, Nr e 48 affair Ar ended in in ce 
trial of lord Ochiltree, for n 
with treaſon upon Rea's re 18 
he was fentenced to perpetual impriſbnment, 12 
marquis being fo clear of any ſnch deſigns that 
when he received the firſt account of it, which was 
from king Charles's own mouth, Be offered «to 
et went, and wins to. be put under arreſt, . 
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Duties f tbe NOBILITVYV. 
and accoxdingly, che Lord Deſſins re: 
lates, that in the year 1586, a ſingle 
combat was fought betwixt De Carouge, 
and De Gris; che wife of the former, 
complaining to him at his return from 
voyage, that ſhe had been abuſed by Le 
Gris, ho denying the fact, the combat 
was fought in the preſence of king 
Charles cthe! ſixth; before Catouge en- 
gaged he went to his wife, who was in 
a chariot covered with black, and ſaid 
to her, lady, I am here come to fight, 
upon your quarrel, with Le Gris; you 


know if my cauſe is juſt; My lord, an- 


ſweredd the, the cauſe is good; upon this 
he kiſſed his lady, and croſſing himſelf, 
moved towards his enemy; Le Gris fell, 
and Carouge treading upon him with 
his ſword drawn, demanded of him to 
tell the truth, to which, Le Gris made 
anſwer, that before God, and upon his 
damnation, he had never committed the 
act; yet Carouge, prepoſſeſſed in favour 

of his ſpouſe, thruſt his ſword through 
his body; a lamentable cataſtrophe! for 
his innocence cafterwards plainly ap- 
| peared, 


e 
peared, tlie perſon guilty, dying of a 
racking diſeaſe, confefled it with terrible 


alſo ſuffered death, arid it was the fame 


| _ challenge, or juridical procedures. 
Theſe ſanguinary practices, werd not 


one knight challenged: another, they 


vas to be on foot; yeomen not being 
allowed to fight on horſeback. And 


"Duties of the Not EH NW. 


remorſe. It is to be obſerved, that if the 
champion of the accuſed party fell, he 


in regard to the aceuſer, but the con- 
quering party, whatever circumſtances, 


or proof of his guilt, might afterwards 


come to light, was not liable to ay fu- 


Wachen their) laws, acl gte se 
monies, and theſe ſtrictly obſerved. If 


were to fight on horſeback; if à gentle- 
man challenged a yeoman, the combat 


before the combat, a herald gave notice, 


chat no man (the guards of the field 


excepted) ſhould have any weapon, 


the combat was to be on horſeback, 


on the penalty, to gentlemen, of loſing 
n horſes, "and to ' ſervants an 


car 


Dune of the No#B3il Ty, 


ny on banks, or on the level 
ground, that every one-might fairly ſee 
the combatants; the delinquent” in this 
caſe loſt a horſe; no man, under forfei- 
ture af all his poſſeſſions, was to fpeak, 
et eee or gel 

8 ſeveral otter oath of the 
two combatants, were the following, and 


to be talen ne nen upon a 


crucifix. 
e ee do 935 upon this: re- 
% membrance of our Lord and Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt, and an the ſacred Evan- 
4 geliſts, and on the faith of a true 

<« chriſtian, and by my ſacred baptiſm, 
that: I have certainly a good, juſt, 
and holy quarrel, and by good right 


In France it was formerly an ordinary 
ment for ſervants to have an ear cut off, 
of Tours, in his hiſtory of France, ſays, ſerm bis 
auf tes a faga reductus auris unius incifione mulctatur; 


and in ſome cafes the puniſhment was ill ſeverer, 
the Salic law, in the 45 De adulteriis ancillarum, 
enjoins, that where an ancilla was either to pay 
cx denarios qui faciumt ſallidis ſex; or to ſuffer 
cext ſtripes, a ſervus was to be emaſculated, or 
. 8 525 js 


cc have 


all perſons} were to ſent 


Es 


255 
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% have challenged chen ſighifying 
the crime in the moſt "aggravating 
terms) and who hath a moſt falſe 


and wicked quarrel to defend; and 
this will I make good this day, with 
*© my. body againſt his, by the help of 
* God, of our lady, and of my lord St. 
« George, that renowned. and e 
66 neige 5 5 

N Acht, Bear opens! n " 
1 eee of the paſſion of our 
« Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, and 
oli the ſacred Evangeliſts, and on the 


<« faith of a true chriſtian, and by the 


<<. bleſſed-; baptiſm, that I have, »and 
think firmly: to have, a good, holy, 
and juſt quarrel, and good right to 
6 defend. myſelf by this gage of battle 
* — who falſely. and 


> wickedly hath accuſed me; falſe and 


ay 2 man as he is, ſo to challenge 
« mez and this Will I make good upon 
« 2 this day, with my body againſt 
<< his: So help me God, our lady, and 
10 my lord St. George, that renowned 
c and 9 F 
1 . Alfter 


$ + 


Duties. of Nor 
Aſter che latter the murſnal taking 
me two parties by che right hands, an 
elofing chem, che prieſt was to remind 
chem of the paſſten of our Lord Jeſus 
Chiiſt; the perdition of him who ſhould 
fill} Set in {owl and body; and che 
awful oaths they had taken; chen, to 
adviſe them to truſt to the mercy of the 
king, rather than run the hazard of the 
wrath Ur Cd. 220 711% 10 id 
If this admontion of the prieſt made 
uo impreſſion, the marſhal turning to 

the challenger, cauſed him to take che 
following oath, which was the laſt. 
enn appellant, do fear upon this 
er true figure te ol the'p of bur Lord 
and Saviour Jeſus , and on theſe 
« holy evangeli 15s Mae on the Faith of 
« baptifin as a chriſtian, which I hold of 
my true God; on the maſt ſovereign 
e 
s riounce” for the moſt bitter pains of 
c hell; upon my ſoul, my life, and upon 
mine honour, that 1 have a good, 
« holy and juſt quarrel to combat with 
bas Sarg Hiſe, vile, and wieked man here 
8 before 


paradiſe, [which T utterly - 
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before me: and in chis caſe, I call 


cc O05 for my true judge, our lady, and 
my lord St. George, that renowned 


e e worthy knight. And for , this 
* faithfully (by the, oaths, which I haye 


<« taken) I intend not to bear upon my- 
00 ſelf, nor upon my horſe, words, or 


00 ſtones, herbs, charms, ſorceries, 


* drinks, characters, , inyocations. of 
* ſpirits; or any other thing, w. in 1 


« might place the leaſt hope, of helping 


60 me, and to hurt him: nor have I any 
T other recourſe, but to God. 3 and 


« confidence in my right, by my body, 
eby my horſe, and by mine arm to 
< prevail: Whereupon I kiſs this figure 
of the croſs, and abe ;holy;,cvange- 
« liſts, and ſo am ſilent. it 


And then the defendant took the like, 
things being come thus far; the marſhal 
again joined their right hands, and com- 


manded the challenger to ſpeak, theſe 
words to his adverſary. ti ear 114g 


O thou, whom I hold by the right 
hand, by the oaths that I have taken, 
$ $f oh cut for hae I have appealed 


66: thee, 


\ 


_ Dutt — 7 V. 
< thee, is a good cauſe; and lawful for 


„me to appeal thee, wherein this day 1. 


«will combat thee. Thou haſt a bad 
e cauſe; and no juſt quarrel to enter 


«combat; or to defend thyſelf againſt - 
<4 me, and that thou knoweſto well; 


« whereupon, I:call God, our lady, and 
„my lord Saint George, that good 
« knight, ton be my, true witneſſes, 
« falſe traitor, murderer, and pee 
5“ villain as thou art, 103; DoD. blen 
After this, the ur 5 the 
ſame proteſtation, as the appellant did, 
taking him again by the hand. (92331 
O thou, whom I hold by the right 
hand, by the oaths that I have taken, 
he cauſe wherein thou haſt appealed 
me, is falſe and wicked. Wherefqre, 
% I- have a good and lawful reaſon to 


defend myſelf, and to combat againſt ; 


<< thee' this day. For thou haſt a bad 
« cauſe, and no quarrel to appeal me, 


and that thou knoweſt full well. And 


<« that this is true, I call God, oux lady, 
e and my lord Saint George, that re- 


n tags at ton knight, to be my 
ao EW true 
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ce ttue vltheſſes: Saen wick man 


eee eee e ee e 
The liſts for mee cümbelag in N 
contamed a ſpace of farty paces in 


| readth;/ahdifourſcore ia length, Wherein 


each combataht had a pavillon; that of 
the appellant being on the right hand of 
che judge: when che ceremonzes prected- 
ing the combat were AKIſhell, che people 
being ſeated; and Hlenee fade, the he- 
rald cried three times, Oenthmen do your 


diy; upon Which, the two combatants 


deft their paviliohs, Which were immedi- 
ately rembved, am tnounted cheir horſes, 
the cbunfellors likewiſe on -both des 
Geparted, u bottle ahd d Loaf being left 
te Ach of tke combatantz The laſtice- 
remeny before the aceion was, that the 
marfniäl, after placing the Kombirdnts 
46 48 c Slo then un hu Portion bf 
the Reid, wind and fen; duled out 


emed wdes, engage, and then threw 


down cle Eldbe, e ee ie che 


combat. bog te 130 ata, 7 0.8 4, 
It ſeems that eceleſiaſticks enters 


en in theſe bie com bas; here 
being 


Duma g Nd B ILT TVI 
being am article in tie regiſters of a pro · 
vincial council of Normiandy, t The 
6 prieſts all not fight in combats, 
'* mae permiſſion of their: bis 
e ſhops;” and many of the latter very 
readily permitted theſe combats, omaα 
count of ſines and comſiſcations arifing - 
Favs them. In certain caſes the chats 
lenger, or challenged, were allowed a 
proxy; as if thæ party vs defactive in 
ſome of his lintbs;/ if his age exceeded 
threeſcore,” if hę had any chronital diſ- 
temper on bim, or was ſubject to dizzi- 
neſs in the head, or the 8 
f aud the like, or to an ague. 

"Theſe, combats had been crobibited 
by ſeveral edicts of kings and-emperors; 
but:fack murders; and unbounded vio : 
lences enſued, that they were permitted 
again under certain reſtrictions, but only 
in capital caſes; and that where the act 
e ſo cloſely as not to be 
proved by witneſſes or tircumſtances, 
when a ſtrong fuſpicton lay againſt'the = 

party called to combat; and, laftly, 
e ee de cadavere, when it was 
8 3 evi- 


20 
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evident, chat che N been com- 


mitted: | 
But the n of Trent Fulrninated 


; theſe + impious combats without any 


exception, or limitation; not only the 
champions themſelves, but all ſove- 
reigns, or magiſtrates, permitting any 
ſuch combats; and even the ſpectators 
were excommunicated; ſuch trials being 
a moſt impious temptation of the provi- | 
dence of God, as unneceſſarily requiring 
a proof of the divine power, wiſdom, 
and decree; a manifeſt injuſtice; or at beſt 
miſplaced temerity; - injuſtice, - if there 


was not an exact equality in ſtrength, 
ill, and other circumſtances, betwixt 
the combatants, and ſuppoſing ſuch a 


parity, it Was a miſplaced temerity, 


dommitting to chance a matter 09:24 
was properly determinable only by im 
partial reaſon, or ſubjected to the cog- 


niſance of the law. Thus the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical: powers uniting their force, 
at length put an end to this ſavage way 


of maintaining honour; and the preſent 


nobility, in juſt courage, poſſibly not in- 
8 ferior 


Duties: off the'N 0:81 1:17: 
ferior to che ancient, nem g 
1 6 (199028 gien 


Danæus in his Et bica Chritiana; ah 


crbating of them at large, cloſes them 
with this deriſion, „ that he who in 4 
o ſingle combat, though authorized by 
the laws of the land, and fought in his 
„ fovereign's preſence, kills his adverſa- 


Lezrys is guilty of murder; combats not 


ben a mechod-of divine inſtitution 
: foro deciding) controverſies,” but a 


10 moſt flagrant breach of the — 


religion, which no authority on earth 
<< gan annul or ſuperſede. | Yet were 

<« thoſe; public combats in ſome reſpect 
more juſtifiable, and more becoming 
a man of honour, than the private 


i duels, of which, even in thoſe ſavage | 


4 times, we have little, or no account: 


< this execrable practice, ſeems to have 


taken place after the ſuppreſſion of the 
former; thus with revenge, and moſt 
* other paſſions, the laws may forbid 
and. puniſh, but eannot G e or 
< APs.” mari” px 
| 8 on 
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man thus excellentiy delivers hamſelf, 
The falſe priciple which ſome men 


*-ftyle of military inen of perſons with 
*4:ynderfioed,” that Honour was "the 18 


sehe allowed, there art 


Do Dutt e NoBI II 


On this depraved notion of honour, 
a foreign writer, eſteemed by his coun⸗ 


trymen to have had as much wit as any 


e ſer up in the place of conſcienes, to 
be their director in life, is, hat thoſe 
5 who-pretend to it, call Honour. This 


Fe word is uften made the ſanctien of an 


* oath it is reckoned u greut come 
60 dation. to be à man of fret honeuf; 
and it is comtenly underſtood; that 

& 4 man of honour Tan never be guilty = 


<« of a baſe action. TRS is uſtrally the 


er titles and ef others who pretend to 
birth and quality.” Ne is true, indeed, 
ve that in ancient times it wis untwerfally 


ward of virtue; dut if ſuch Honour as 


5 is now a=days going, wilt not permit 
* A man to de à baſe action, it muſt 


ace very few fuch 
things as baſe actions in natute. No 


© man of 8 285 as 3 word is uſu⸗ 
a | 6 My 


Dutiecof the NOAA. 


« Ally underſtood, did ever pretend, chat 


« his Honour obliged him to be chaſt; 
* ot: temperate, to pay his creditors; to 
elbe uſeful to his countryꝝ to do good 
et mankind: to endeavour to be wiſe 


„doc learned ta mand his maarde du 


* promiſt, or his bath or if be hath 
« any of theſe virtues, they were never 


t læarned in the tatechiſm of honoury = 


ce which contains but two precepts, the 


6. punbtual payment of debts cnrracted 


« at play, and theizight underſtanding 


rc the! ſeytral degrees of an affront; in 
riler to revenge it by the death of an 
<4 adverſary . eu to bajz & euialghn 


' aby 


„ The great honouts. and-gregt offices Nevlemen 


of a ſtatb, have generally been che rei 


public 


ward, of 2 diſtinguiſhed merit, und the i ves. 


nn 
ag This Wit is no oder than, Swift, M2 was 2 


f on duelliſts; he held 2 — 


ed. it) in che 2 et 
and N ef LEW 1 5 any ha on, W A1 Ein 
4 8 wire ale — T py 
is not too Was 
he anſwered, I'm ba b it, thoſe 3 
wretchev ure de peſt-of feiety. Tie Vaſt 


they can de in this world, is to cut uns 1 c 


throats as faſt as they can, 
mar ze, 


of 
— 
* * 
Pad 


- Darke erk N 6 6811 6 


matte dee e rings nrlivertithuat 
rink, their duty to their family calls 


for their application to excel in thoſe 


public qualities, which, as they laid the 
foundation: of its grandeur; it reflects a 


glory round a nation, and adds conſi- 
derably to its weight, when all the high 
ſtations are filled by a nobility equal to 
chem, ( happy che ſtate, (ſays'a politi- 
cian) ,t when: the great and the wiſe, 


5 en ernennt in the adminiſ- 


tration.“ I would have this diſtine> 
tion obliterated, great and able ſhould 


be ſynonimous terins; as the nobility 


imagining, a kind of merit infuſed into 
them by their birth, or that their birth 
itſelf is a claim, are apt to depreciate 


andi moleſt an adminiſtration in which 


they have not a large ſhare, it is incum- 
bent on them, from the great good which 
will reſult to the public from their abili- 
ties, to head armies, or direct councils; 
chat they ſhould ſo cultivate their minds, 
as to be no leſs eſteemed for their per- 
ſonal qualities, than homaged for their 
rank and 9 | Murmurs and 
" heart- 


. - 
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heart · burnings have: no pretence when 
a worthy nobleman bears the com- 
province of a nobleman, his birth adds 


a luſtre to it, and renders it more accep- 


table, but ho many talents are requiſite 
to the honourable diſcharge of it, a large 
compaſs of political knowlege, hiſtory, 
and languages, beſides the qualities of 


the mind, and heart, diſcretion, and 


. 


ſpirit, a ſolid judgment, with * ready 


- * Hiſtory mentions the following artifice of 4 
foreign miniſter at the court of London,“ In the 
year 1625, the counteſs of Buckingham, mother 
« to the duke, at that time abſolute prime miniſ · 
ster, ſent a meſſage to the ambaſlador of Savoy, 
« defiring his conſent that ſome officers of Juſtice, 


might paſs through his houſe, and poſt them 


& ſelves in his garden, in order thus to hinder the 


_ © efcape of the counteſs of Purbeck, wife to her 
« youngeſt ſon, and who was to be ſecured by or. 


« der of the high commiſſion<court; the ambaſſa- 


64 dor, jealous: of his privileges, was with ſome 


«© difficulty prevailed upon to allow it; but findin 


the affair likely to be attended with ſome tumult 


and other inconveniences, contrary to what had 
*« been repreſented to him, he ordered one of his 
4 pages to be dreſſed up like an Engliſh- lady, and 
his coach in readineſs at the door, about noon 
« the ſham- lady came flying along where ſhe 
pe | 0 66 knew 


1 
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Fheſe were what that politic prince 
Lewis XIth of France, looked for in his 
negociators, he ſeemed to take a delight 
to employ men of genius, without che 


leaſt regard to, or rather in contempt of 


birth, he made uſe of his ſurgeon to 

very good purpoſe, in ſeveral weighty 
negociations, and once diſguiſing even a 
m in the habit of a herald, ſent him 
the Engliſh camp, where he managed 
matters entirely to the king's fatisfac- 


tion; part of the character of that prince 


is, that contrary to all others, who muſt 


have pomp and ſhow, he ſlighted exter- 


nals, he was. for negociating without 
noiſe or ceremony, that he might freely 
diſcourſe with all foreign miniſters; 
accordingly, they uſed to come to his 


new ſhe fliould be obſerved, enditioew heeb-if 
into the coach, which immediately drove away 
« with the utmoſt ſpeed; the officers taking the 
alarm, and not doubting but it was the vif- 
u counteſs, ſet out in purſuit of her; thus the am- 
* bafſador cleared his houſe of theſe unwelcome 

« gueſts,” and amidſt the hurry of the people; 


_ «crowding after the diſpuiſed page, the real viſ- 


« counteſs made her eſcape: the duke of Bucking- 
«© ham however, was ſo nettled at it, that for ſome 
FE dime! he would nat ſee the ambaſſador. 


cham- 
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chamber- door, without any. previous 
notice, and were immediately admitted; 
on the other hand, he little regarded the 
rank of miniſters Tent tot him, che eſſen- 
tial was their genius and pars; che duke 
of Milan's ambaſſador, the gerierat title, 
at that time of all negociators, was only 
4 merchant; but Lewis finding him a 
man of capacity, difcvurſed With him, 
vn the renewal of an alliance; as freely 
As: if he had been che duke himſelf; but 
adds the author, the parliament of Eng- 
land, (if the junto which aſſumed that 
name in the year 1647, may be ſtiled 
,) Was alone capable of imployiog at 
the court of France for miniſter, a 


fon ho either then was or hat! been a . 


'muſick-maſter: 


I fuck bas been che 1 W e e wore 


. 0. an he the Ou e of 


mille which Mr. as WS of 


them, 1 "hope, their. behaviour will. for 
the future ſilenee all ſuch a8 the 


dane is big wih, and which han | 
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with pain, Though the nobility of an 
1 ambaſſador gives luſtre to the em- 
s baſſy, it Ss inſigniſicant, or rather 
c“ heightens the ridicule, unleſs ſup- 
< ported . by capacity and virtue; the 
<' great houſes muſt, by no means, be 


| * ſuppoſed, to be, neceſſarily, ptoductiye 


of the greateſt men; they are truly fo 


* 3 a f * q 
« who; make themſelves, independent on 
1 444 12 * © i + , #5 +44 Ef? 7 hn 42 4. * A442 A 


he fortune of their anceſtors, an em- 


es baſſy of mere ceremony, for marriage, 
« * or compliment, ſits beſt, on a noble- 


e manz they are often bewildered in the 


66 AY 
IN det 00 04 60721130 Ginuo; 
Henry Rich, baron of Kenſington, afterwards 


& $24 * 
N 8 
inne 
- 


« 


thi of Holland, was fent in the Year 1624, ro 
ecurt of France, to;make:;overtures| for a marriage 


betwixt lady Henrietta and the prince of Wale 


* 


His meſſage was no ſooner known, than the count 


De Soiſſons, an admirer of the young: princeſs 
manifeſted: his diſpleaſure, making AR f 


at m 
lord, and on all occaſions treating him with ſuch 
incivility, that concluding - his character might 

ſuffer, and even his affair miſcarry br hs longer 
patience, he complained.to two lords of the count's 
intimates, but without any other CatiafaBion than 


that the count; bore no perſonal ill will to him, 


but not reliſhing the affair which brought him to 
the French court, he thought himſelf at liberty to- 
behave as he pleaſed; the Engliſh lord as the re- 

eſentative of a young amorous prince, not to he 


41 
„ 


Hacidng ir gallantry, ſent che rival a Thallouge 
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5 ſinuolities of negociations;, they ſeem . 
+5; born. oaly. for complements; their ta- 
« lents and diſpoſitions are naturally. of 
KC no better gaſt than thoſe, of their in- 
e feriors, and very few can, op! rather 
+ endeavour to qualify” chemſelves for 
+ thoſe poſts, which ſeem! the 1 
©* ages. of their rank.“ ff oi 
Though che intrinſic BUY of a virtue 
becin all perſons equal, yet the qualities 
of a nobleman are of more importance 
to ſociery than thoſe of a farmer, ac- 
cording, to the aphoxiſm in war, that 
tan army of ſheep, headed by a lion, is 
| mate 40 eee than, an army af l- 


r 1x FF 

the « count: 21 1 5 a 7 24 the 88 accepted, 

but the affair ting wind was prevented, | 
This lady was afterwards, to his eat! eee, 

king Charles the firſt's queen 

On this head of qualific 25 ualifications, nne we wilelt 

ngliſh writers, ſays, © It has ever been a ſur- 

to me, that our v0 ſo little 

; 115 the art of Taking; Wo al aber the 

'* a hol honourable, and in ſuch à government a4 
_* ours the moſt uſeful. In the Roman biſtory we” 

« ſcarce meet with any famous captain who was 

not a' good ſpeaker; or any orator who had not 

« ſeryed ſome time in the army. It is known that 

« Ling William expreſſed his fa _ to ad fo 2 
42 * le e among the  Englith n ohh * 1 
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wos headed by a ſheep!” Sog oom. 
mon but reve ſaying; i that learning in 
Wa ptinde is goldꝭ in a gentleman, filver; 
Auma plebeiang brafs. (yer by it the 
latter has often turned his bruſs into 
gold) Though learning has in itſelf 
charms whick never fail to allure tlie 
ingenious mind, yet a conſiderable pro- 
Rcieney in uſeful literature, ſuch ab is 
educible 0 practice, ſeems an indiſpen- 
fibls duty to a noblemun s Without it 
be will be utterly incapable of ſerving 
his country, either in a civil or military 
pacity; "beſides" the! emulation 'which 
tory. inſpites, our moſt” celebrated ge- 
nerals | haye owned the benefit they have 

a | caophon and Celar., . Ir 4 
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whom I quoted on education, enumerat- 
ing the ſeveral qualifications of a young 
ira. ent ts dd ity bi oe 
taſte of the Engliſh for agriculture, «© The Engliſh 
* are all gardeners mote or leſs; the farmer in 
« eaſy circumitances, and the rich citizen, equally 
« love planting; the nobility, and even many phi- 
« loſophers; make it their favourite occupation; 
« we muſt own to the honour of the Engliſh; that 
«© many 'perſons of eminence among them, have 
« thought. it worthy of their pens; Sir William 
„Temple has publiſhed a very curious treatiſe on 
ancient, and modern gardening; Mr. Evelyn's 
« treatiſe on foreign trees, is an excellent book ; 
Doctor Hales's vegetable ftatics, is admired by 
„all the natural philoſophers in Europe; not to 
« mention Mr. Mortimer's, and Mr. Bradley's 
« uſeful treatiſes; My. Millar's dictionary is like- 
« wiſe a very valuable work: The Engliſh import 
« all ſorts of trees from different parts of the 
% world; the ſame commerce which aſſembles men 
« of all nations upon the Royal Exchange at 
„London, ſtocks the Engliſh garden with trees of 
« all climates: The Engliſh in making this uſe of 
« their fiches, ſeem to be much wiſer, than too 


„many among us, who ruin themſelves by chang- 
ing their equipages every fix months, and their 
«< ſnuſf-boxes every week. The cauſe of this 
«« improvement of agriculture among the Engliſh, 
t may be, that ns of rank and wealth, live 
« more in the country chan our's do; and as the 
“quality ſet faſhions to their inferiors, ſo the far- 
mer plants in imitation of his landlord; as the 
latter has groves of laurels, linden-trees, and 
« phillyrea's; in his gardens; his farmer will at 
« leaſt have a little model of them in his, In our 
« villages, the farmers ſeldom plant any thing but 
| I T | apple - 


and way body em 
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gentleman, would have them learn a 
manual trade; and this is no more than 
what the famous emperor Charles the 
Great did with his children. Agriculture 
is of ſuch mighty benefit, that an appli- 
cation to it, will amply ſupply the want 


of a more exalted capacity; agriculture 


is the moſt important part of natural 
philoſophy, and the nobleman who has 


« apple-trees, and cabbage; the En: liſh farmer 
« has not only a, kitchen-garden well furniſhed, 


and kept in good order; but if there are a few 


<« yards of ground before his houſe, which belongs 
© to him, he makes a flower-garden of it; where 
& he cultivates the roſe and lilly of the valley. 
* To the honour of the Royal Society at Lon- 
« don, it muſt be acknowledged, that it is their 


“ care, their labours, and experiments, which have 


« ſhewn the Engl iſh, I may ſay all rap a; what 
sa ſource of riches plantations may be; the Royal 


N Society are the cauſe, that not only in England, 


« but in Scotland, and Ireland; in Virginia, Ja- 
«© maica, Barbadoes, and all 9 to 
« the Engliſh, they plant woods, orchards, c. 
delliſhes his eſtate by enrich- 
ing it. They have lately planted the tea-tree 
“in Carolina, where it is ſaid to thrive very well. 
«& Let us do juſtice to ſo many illuſtrious learned 
<« men, who have acquired this ſociety ſo great a 


reputation all over Europe. Tis they have 
C moſtenlightned the learn and civilized world, 


« with re _ to all the benefits ſociety may reap 
from the different branches. of e nd 
25 R N 


ſuc- 
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ſucceſsfully applied himſelf to make im- 
provements in it, is no leſs worthy his 
nation's eſteem, than he who fights their 
battles, or negociates for their intereſts; 
it is the depravity of mankind which 
brings ſuch talents into uſe, whereas his 
employment is founded on innocence, 
and is promotive of virtue. But if the 
nobleman, with his civil or military 
qualities, joins an attention to agricul- 
ture, the ſymetry of his conduct will 
be the more complete, thus improving 
both the honours, and eſtate of the fa- 
mily. Among the Romans, Cato the 
cenſor, wrote upon agriculture; Diocle- 
ſian the emperor, abdicated the empire 
to enjoy the ſweets of it, and when in- 
vited to return to the throne, he an- 
ſwered the deputies to this purpoſe. 
If I, miſtaken friends, could to you ſhow, 
All the pleaſures that in this garden grow, 
Much rather would 8 wn ena | 
me to ſtay, 
Than urge me _ with. you to go : 

away 
F or, truſt me not, my Rand if every 

day, T 2 1 
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I walk not here with more delight, 
Than ever after the moſt happy ann b 
In triumph to the capitol I rode, 

To thank the gods; en be chought 


myſelf almoſt a god. | 
With the. Saunt it Was © nick 
of particular fayour, to have acceſs to 


his little orchard, which he had planted 


and cultivated with his own hands. 


The hiſtorical: relations of China, 
mention a ceremony of opening the 
grounds, which the emperor, and ſeveral 
other Indian monarchs, perform every 
year: and the kings of the ancient 


Perſians, had an annual feaſt with the 


huſbandmen, at which they aſſiſted in 

all the ſimplicity of that calling. 
Farther, the emperor of China 1b. 

formed every year of the huſbandman 


Who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt in 


his profeſſion, and he makes him a 
mandarin of the eighth order.. 
Lewis, prince of Conde, who was ne- 
ver ſurpaſſed in true heroiſm, frequently 
made agriculture the amuſement of his 
leiſure; and, I myſelf, when in England, 


ſaw 


ſaw the earl of Peterborough, who had 

commanded the Britiſh forces, in his 

waiſtcoat and ſhovel in hand, and hard 
at . Wirk his e * f 

- Jo, lin £4 An 
40 The 1 an of this e | 

perſon, I take the freedom to ' borrow. — the 


earl of Orrery's letters on dean Swilt, < Lord Pe- 


«, terborough's wit is eaſy and unaffected. At the 
time When he wrote thoſe two letters, he had 
66 kung up his helmet, and his buckler, and was 
an to his plough, and his wheelbarrow, 
2 of courts, and diſguſted with ſtateſmen. 
e had made a moſt conſiderable figure in his 
e His character was amiable” and uncom- 
« mon; His life was a continued ſeries of 
«-In his public and ** conduct he differed. 
e. from moſt * had viſited all climates, 
« but had ſtaid in none. He was: a-citizen of the 
„World. He conquered and maintained anmies: 
e without money. His actions and expreſſions. 
«were: peculiar'to himſelf. He was of a vivacity* 
« ſuperior, to. all fatigue, and his courage: was be- 
cc yond any conception of danger. verified,. 
cin many inſtances, whatever has been ſaid of 
6 romantic heroes. ra 
66 only i in his friendſhips and moral principles 
Swift has happily expreſſed his military charac 
tex in theſe four ſtanzas of a copy of verſes on him, 


2 ſkeleton, in outward: figure, 

His meagre corps, though full of vigour, þ. 
Would halt behind him were it bigger. 

So wonderful his expedition, | 

When you have not the lenk ſuſpicion, 

He's with you like\an-apparition, 
10 5 5 a Shines 
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An inclination to learning implies a 


e pony "Z favourable diſpoſition towards learned 


men, than which nothing more becomes 


a perſon of quality, and it ſhould extend 


to. all in proportion to the utility of 


their profeſſions; an ingeniqus artiſan, if 


things be weighed in a due ſcale, is far 
from being beneath his countenance, 
I would not blame a nobleman for 
placing his chief encouragement on what 

is molt relative to the poſt in which he 


ſerves his country; thus a miniſter of 


Rate ſhould cheriſh men of ſenſe and let - 


ters; and never want them both for a ra- 


tional entertainment and utility; he can- 
not over-pay, I will not ſay with pen 
ſions or benefits, but with b Say wh 
and - familiarity the unknown ſervices 
they do him, What little tales do they 
not diſſipate? How many ſtories do they 
by their addrefles, pee the gelen 


* Shines Wax climates like a ſtar, | 
In ſenates bold, and fierce in war, | 
A land commander, and a tar. 


Heroic cone early WOE WL n 
Ne'er to be match'd in modern reading. 
5 by his name-lake Charles of Sweden, 


of 


Dante of the Nos IL IT v. 8175 
of malice? Cannot they juſtify miſcar- 


riages by good intentions, and demon- 


ſtrate the good tendency of a deſign, 
and the juſtneſs of meaſures, by the 
proſperous iſſue? And in oppoſition to 
the cenſures of envy, to good enterprizes 
apply better motives; give a favourable 
turn to bad appearances, palliate de- 
fects, and exhibit only wiſdom, and pa- 
triotiſm, and theſe in the moſt ſtriking 
light: ſpread, on a thouſand occaſions, 
particulars which redound to their ho- 
nour, and explode by argument or rail- 
lery, any thing intimated to their preju- 
dice; theſe are prudential motives: but 
a nobleman, neglecting men of literature 


and uſeful talents, however worthily he 


may fill his poſt, has no true taſte of ho- 
nour; and ſelfiſhneſs is the tainted ſource 
of his fair exterior. 

The academical exerciſes are not oaty 
neceſſary to a graceful carriage, but a 
nobleman cannot .negle& them without 


injury to his reputation, and ſometimes 


to his ſafety; I ſay, negle& them, con- 
cluding his parents, or guardians have 
T 4 not 
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Duties of the- Nowrs. 

not omitted a branch of education, ſo 
conducive not only to the health, 
ſtrength, and gracefulneſs of his body, 


but to. inſpire a courage, and thus qua- 
lify him to ſerve his country, to repel 
aſſaults, or reſcue the injured. The Ro- 


mans, who are accounted models for the 
excellengy of their cuſtoms and inſtitu- 


tions, had their Campus Martius, where 


the young noblemen practiſed all man- 
ner of feats of activity, learned the uſe 
of all ſorts of arms and weapons; like- 
wiſe another admirable invention for 
martialiſing the noble youth, was the 
Ludus Treje, performed in the public 
Circus, by troops of boys in elegant ha- 
bits, and with little arms and weapons, 
They were chiefly ſelected out of the 
moſt conſiderable families; and the cap - 
tain of them had the honourable title of 
Princeps Juventutis. The firſt of theſe 


games was exhibited by Eneas, and 


is pompouſly deſcribed by Virgil in his 
fifth book; but I ſhall inſert only thoſe 


lines which Was. relate to. the 


action. 
E. 
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d uun clamore paratis . 
| Eqytides lenge dedit, inſonuitque Agel. 
Olli diſcurrere pares, atque agmina terni 
Diductis ſolvere choris: rurſuſque vocati - 
Convertere vias, infeſtaque tela tulire. 


Adverfis ſpatiis: alternoſque orbibus orbes + 
as, Pugnegue nn ar- 
ms, 


Ev max lar, fes nd, ne ha. 


vertunt 
ala facts paviter mac poee fue. 


It may be concluded from the moſt 
in nfamous debaſement any age, or nation 
affords, that dexterity at weapons was 


general among the Roman nobility, 


knights, noblemen and ſenatars, turning 
public gladiators ; ſome to keep. them- 
ſelves from ſtarving, after ſquandering 
away their fortunes; and others to curry 
favour with the people and great men; 
though Auguſtus had forbid by edict, 


that any of the ſenatorian, or equeſtrian 


order ſhould take upon them that ſcans 
dalous nn: yet ſo. ſoon, after, as 
| | Ne- 


abu 
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8 Nero's time, we find 400 ſenators, and 


600 knights, performing at one of the 
ſpectacles; a moſt flagitious abuſe of 
very noble accompliſhments. 

But it is not only genteel ens 
ments, an extenſive knowledge, and 
eminent abilities, by which the noble- 
man is to diſtinguiſh himſelf: I would 
have him no leſs an object of love, than 
of admiration; and who ever was fo, 
without the milder virtues of juſtice the 
queen of them, temperance their baſis, 
and humanity, by which we feel the 
need of ſuccouring our fellow-creatures? 


Perſons of a good diſpoſition, are more 


ſenſible of their obligations of doing 


good, the leſs they themſelves feel the 


evils of life. Marcus Aurelius thanked 
the gods, that he had always endea- 
« youred to prevent the petitions of 
< the (deſerving; the chief happineſs of 
“ grandeur, faid he, is when others find 
* their. fortune in ours. I cannot- be 
affected with a happineſs which no 


one partakes of but myſelf.” Un- 


queſtionably, the noble Meſſala, felt 
another 


Duties of the N 03111 Ty. 
another kind of pleaſure than that of 
luxury, or oſtentation, on reading Ti- 
bullus's praiſes of his judicious genero- 
ſity in repairing a bad road: Its elegan- 
oy, and ſtrength, he tells him, are ad- 
mired. by all connoiſſeurs; and the poor 
villagers bringing their wares to market,” 
<« bleſs the man, that generous man, by 
* whoſe goodneſs they can night or day 
« follow their buſineſs with ſafety and 

« expedition.” Only let the nobleman; 
who does not feel for his inferiors, lay 
to heart the ſad difference of their neigh- 
bourhood, from that of him who en- 
courages the induſtrious, and relieves 
the helpleſs, A true nobleman, is not 
only a great captain, a ſagacious miniſ- 
ter, no nor only a good father, but reli- 
gion, that felicitating commerce betwixt 
God and man, claims his attention; in 
conſequence of which, he lives the darl- 
ing of his. country in condeſcenſion, af- | 
fability, officiouſneſs, and benevolence; 
he is never beheld but with a glowing 
heart, whilſt fervent prayers aſcend for 
the increaſe of his e and the long 1 

con- 
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continuance of his valuable life; in a 
word, ſuch is my idea of a nobleman, 
and it is the reſult of digeſted reflections 
on that ſtate to which providence raiſed 
my anceſtors, that expreſſion fails me, 
to ſet forth his guilt, his degeneracy, his 
baſeneſs, if his whole behaviour in the 
eye of the world, or under his roof, be 


not congenial to the radiancy of his ti- 


tles, genuine emanations of the 


Compoſite 15 Falles animi fonts + 7e. 
ceffus 


Mentis G incotum ere, been bones * 855 


u am confident ſo warm an e to virtue 
in the nobility as our author, would be enraptured 
at the encomium of the old earl of Pembroke, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, in the /eries letters to 
bord Orrery, a work of which every. ſentence' yu 
give exquiſite entertainment to a, reader of 
and if a good man his pleaſure will be height. 
ened; the words are, © The greateſt benefarioy to 
<< Ireland,” the greateſt encourager of le 
t and greateſt example of true N and. 
« chriſtian” piety, that England exhibited 
e there; at leaſt within the — this cen 
*tury. He made a progreſs through the king 
« dom to learn its true condition, and beſides 


* many other inſtances of munificence, be left five! 


* pounds 
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* nobility is ache al. 


TIRTUE having been the proper Whether” 
origin, and eſſence of nobility, it is E 
aſked whether virtue does not enoble in only by 
theſe times? The law of nature anſwery dan 

in the affirmative, nature knowing no 

other nobility, than in pre- eminence of 
virtue; and among moſt of the Afiatic 
monarchies there is no õther than that 

annexed to poſts, which are ſuppoſed to 

be its reward; but according to the law 

of nations, the higheſt virtue, in order to 

be conſidered as noble, muſt be inveſted 

with titles as its iſgnia, and this exter- 

nal worth is eſtabliſhed and regulated by 

laws. The perſon of the moſt complete 


4 pounds to the poor of the pariſh wherever he 
< dined!” and ten pounds wherever he lay! and 1 
* am well aſſured n. all 8 of doubt, 
* that he gave 2000 J. in charity (in his progreſs 
« er Ireland) between London and Holly- 
« head 1 


yirtue 


How No IL II X is acquired. 
virtue and wiſdom, in a political ſenſe, is 
not noble, though in a natural he be ſo 
in an eminent degree; his virtue and no- 
bility gives him no more than a jus quæ- 
fitum, and with all his endowments, he is 
not to be accounted a nobleman unleſs 
of noble deſcent, or till he has obtained 
a patent: it has appeared not a little ri- 
+ » Giculous to ſome, that a perſon, poſſeſſed 
& #77, Ea the eſſentials of nobility, ſhall ſtill 
be ignoble, when another only by virtue 
of a writing ſhall be a real nobleman, 
though poſſibly void of all thoſe quali- 
ties on which that patent is declared to 
be grounded. i 
No place, f: aid an x experienced warrior, 
was impregnable, into which an aſs 
loaded with money could be conyeyed. 


Fa ons, a diving nen 


= # 
4 
. 
% 
— 
„ 


Diviniis 3 gu, qui Ae itt, 
Clarus erit, fortis juſtus ſapiens etiam & rex 


Et quidquid volet. 


However, without dwelling — kv 94 
abſolute power of money, it appears to 


me 


« 
w - * — 2 » 
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me undeniable, that the man of wealth, 
from prudential motives ſhould be re- 
garded in public diſtinctions; he being 
deeply intereſted in the tranquillity and 
welfare of the ſtate; and his riches may 
make ſome amends for any malverſa- 
tion; and, generally ſpeaking, the offer 
muſt be large which prevails on a rich 
man to betray his truſt; whereas probity 
ſeldom holds out long under ſtreight 
circumſtances. Solon, though himſelf 

not infected with the love of wealth, 
direfted in his ſyſtem, that all offices 


of importance ſhould be filled by the 
noble and opulent; and among the Ro- | 


mans fo extolled for wiſdom, poſſeſſions 
to a certain value entitled a man to the 
equeſtrian rank; and alſo it was money 
that gained admiſſion to the fenate. 
According to the ideas of the world, 
it is alſo a kind of diſgrace to the 


nobility to be ſurpaſſed in ſplendor by 
plebeians, conſequently, there is not 


the leaſt impropriety, if the character 
of the pn” be anſwerable, in ing 


* - 
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à wealthy commoner to the nobility “, 
it is rather an increaſe of ſtrength, and 
ſplendor to the order, and likewiſe no 
fmall incentive to extend commerce, for 
the accumulation of ſuch riches, a libe- 
ral uſe of which, pave the way to nobi- 
lityz and both theſe are evidently of 
great public advantage. The illuſtrious 
families of Medicis, Doria, and Palla- 
vicini, owe their nobility and grandeur 
to a diſtinguiſned ſucceſs in commerce. 


*A re to wealth in point of promotion and 
honour, is of ſuch long ſtanding in this nation, 
that in af Anglo-Saxon law it is expreſsly pro- 
« vided, that if a cearl or huſbandman throve ſa 
te well, that he had fully five hides of his own 
<« land, à chappel, and a kitchen, a houſe with a 
tc tower, and battlements, and had an office in the 
_ «© King's court, or had founded a priory, or hoſpi- 
« tal, that then he was entitled to the rights of a 
*<'thane:” that is, he had the privilege of ſittin 
in the Wittenagemot, or general aſſembly, he ha 

ter reſpett and A paid to him, and his 
ife in the general eſtimation was valued at 'a 

© © higher price, being raiſed from 200 to 1200 ſhil- 
lings. And if afterwards this new created thane, 
by commendable means, made any conſiderable 
augmentation of his poſſeſſions he was raiſed to 
the dignity of an earl: likewiſe a merchant who 
dad made three voyages on the ſea, and had thus 

acquired a competent fortune was made a thane. 
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How NoB1LITY is a 


I paſs over many German, French, and 
Engliſh families of mercantile origin. 


The reaſons of a patent, are, either t he va 


virtues or eminent ſervices of anceſtors, 
or the perſonal merits of him on whom 


the patent is conferred, and generally, 


both theſe never fail to be ſpecified, 


though poſſibly never heard of before. 
Theſe patents firſt came into uſe in the 
year 1400, in the reign of the emperor 
Winceſlaus, who in other reſpects makes 
but a very ſcandalous figure in the Ger- 
man annals; his evil example was co- 


pied, or rather improved on by Segiſ- 
mond, who from a principle, that the 


greatneſs of a prince conſiſted in his 
power, and this depended on the fulneſs 
of his coffers, among many other ways 


of filling them, granted pardons f 
crimes, and ſet nobility, even the higheſt 


titles, to ſale; this at firſt raiſed the cho- 
ler of the ancient nobility, but intereſt 
ſoon cauſed it to ſubſide, and reconciled 


them to it, as among theſe upſtarts they 


met with very advantageous matches in 
reſpect of fortune, and not diſgraceful 
U by 
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Hou NoBILII V is acquired. 
by: reaſon: of the title, which, though 
. purchaſed, was-indiſputable...  ' |... 

Whatever conduces to the benefit of 
9 has a claim to a proportionate 
recompence; on this is founded the great 
regard in all ages paid to an eminent 


warrior; his courage and martial accom- 
pliſhments being an impenetrable ſafe- 


guard, againſt which the efforts of formi- 


dable enemies have miſcarried; but were 


mankind duly tempered, courage would 
ſink in its value. A ſkill in the ſeveral 
branches of laws is alſo highly eſteemed, 


as determining the ſeveral caſes of pro- 


perty, baffling the artifices of fraud, and 


directing the ſcale of juſtice; yet this ta- 
lent alſo owes its great conſideration to 


the prevalence of depravity. And here 
let it be obſerved, that civilians were in 


ſuch eſteem among the Romans, that 


the proconſuls, and other provincial ma- 
giſtrates, carried ſeveral of that profeſſion 


with them into their provinces, as coun- 


ſellors or aſſeſſors, and theſe were called 


Comites, that is, travelling companions 


to > theſe magiſtrates, and by the Roman 
1 — laws 


„ als. a. 4A EE ut 
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leges; upon the goverment's becoming 
monarchical, the members of the empe- 
ror's council alſo bore the name of ca- 

mitatus, and the more properly, as they 

uſually attended him in his journies; 

even the emperor's court was called co- 

mitatus, and Comes grew to be a general 

word, denoting ſeveral offices: Thus 
Juſtinian's code, mentions the Comes ſa- . 
crarum largitionum, the Comes rerum priva- 

tarum comites Jauriæ, gypti, Sc. This 

extenſion of Comes was doubtleſs what 
occaſioned a new word to be added to 
it, for more properly indicating the li; 
members of the emperor's privy coun- { 
, cil; they were called Comites confiftoriani, © | 
a from conſiſtorium, the name of that coun- 
n cil; and a kind of girdle was a mark of 
il their dignity. The title of Comes confitri- 
anus was of ſuch honour, that the em- 
perors ſometimes conferred it on other 
* perſons than their counſellors, but with 
ed tis reſtriction, that | theſe honorary 
ns | counts had neither the privileges nor the 
7 9 2 3 
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girdle. No words are ſo far deflected 
from their primitive import as titles. 


But there are other ſciences which would 


flouriſh amidſt an univerſal virtue, and 
are likewiſe of the higheſt uſe to ſocie- 
ty, as the mathematicks, phyſick, hiſ- 


tory, and others; and as an excellence 


therein requires an intenſe application, 


and conſtitutes a valuable member of 
. ſociety, ſo are the gates of the temple of 


honour by no means to be ſhut againſt 
them; accordingly, we have with plea- 


ſure ſeen Leibnitz, Wolf, and Haller 


ennobled; the king of Denmark re- 


warded Mr. Holberg's hiſtory of that 


country with the title of baron; the king 


of Pruſſia, , has likewiſe diſtinguiſhed 
Mr. Voltaire by very honourable fa- 
vours; but Lewis the fourteenth, in my 


judgment, did not conſult the honour of 
nobility in raifing to it Moliere, the ce- 
lebrated comedian; his wit and good 
qualities recommended him to the 


eſteem of all, but his profeſſion: was a 
bar againſt any higher diſtinction, to 


en- 


en ASH mo mem. 


How NoBILITY 7s acquired. 
ennoble a player is a ſoleciſm in_deco- 


rum; but what will appear ſtill more 


extraordinary, Richard the firſt king of 
England, a prince of a very high ſpirit, 
and of a bravery bordering upon fero- 
city, made his cupbearer king of Cy- 
prus 7. 5 ME TIT UND get! 
a 385 „ 
* Rnighthood (but what is knighthood?) has 
been conferred in England on painters, .as appears 


from four foreigners, and one Engliſhman, Sir 
Peter Paul Rubens, Sir Anthony Vandycke, Sir 


Peter-Lely, Sir Godfrey Kneller, the Engliſhman 


was Sir James 'Thornhull. 

+ The king of C had been wanting in 
common-humanity to ſome of Richard's attendants 
in his expedition to the Holy Land, whom a ftorm 
had obliged to put in there; upon which, Richard. 


made himſelf maſter of the iſland; the perſon 


whom he nominated wing Pp his new conqueſt was 
Guy de Luſignan; as to his being the king's cup- 
bearer, this was no diſgrace to his majeſty, 


beſides the inconſiderableneſs of his monarchy, 


the king's cupbearer may be ſuppoſed a perſon of 


eat dignity, as the ancient hiſtorian Simeon of 


urham, beſtows that ſtyle on an office which now 
a-days no mw 99 3 would 

accept of; ſpeaking of the perſons ſent by kin 

Hardiknute to take up the buried body of Harol 
1 predeceſſor, he ſays, Africum Eboracenſem ar- 
chiepiſcopum, Godwwinum comitem, flyr maj domus, 
Edricum diſpenſatorem Troud ſuum e ot et alias 
magnæ dignitatis viros Lendoniam miſit. Alexander 
the great, did not think Abdalomine to have for- 
| U 3 feited 
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Nobilitas hominis, eft mens deitatis imago. 
Nobilitas hominis, virtutum clara propago. 
Nobilitas hominis, humilem relevare jacentem. 
Nobilitas hominis, mentem frenare furentem. 
Nobilitas hominis, niſi turpia nulla timere. 


| Iu e hominis, nature jure tenere. 


cCcoRDIN & to this explicit de- 
finition, he who habitually tranſ- 
greſſes any of thoſe articles darein his 
moral 


feited his nobility by m a e and ac- 
cordingly made him king of Sidon the ſeat of his 
anceſtors. Nehemiah, one of the fineſt characters 
of the whole bible, was cupbearer to Artaxerxes, 
and at the firſt word, obtained a very important 
requeſt from him, ſo as to become the reſtorer of 
Jeruſalem, and the chief of the Jewiſh people; but 


I may be allowed to expatiate further on the 


ity of this office, it appears from the remark - 
on trial betwixt one Sharnburn, and William de 
Albany, and William de Warren, the firſt, cup- 
bearer, and the latter, forreſter to William the con- 
queror. Theſe two Normans had got a grant of 


NoB1LITY'how forfeited: 


motal nobility; but the moſt crying of 


tence againſt civil nobility, a guilt never 


to be expiated, is cowardiſe, or breach of 
duty; accordingly the moſt ignominious 


puniſhments have been aſſigned to it, as 
offending againſt that virtue, which was 
the primordial fountain of nobility: thus 
the ancient Germans and Gauls, not 


only deprived a coward of all honours, 


but, to expreſs the turpitude of his crime, 
drowned him in ſome loathſom ditch, 


or quagmire. Ignavos, imbelles, & torpore 


infames cæno, ac palude, injefia deſuper crate 
mergunt, ſays Tacitus in his Germania; 
Sharnburn's lands, and aQually taken poſſeſſion 
of them. He immediately repreſented to William, 


that he had never been in arms againſt him, or at 
any time abetted his enemies; this, upon examina- 


tion being found true, the conqueror ordered, that 


not only Sharnburn, but all the Engliſh who had 


 ſhewn the like peaceableneſs and ſubmiſſion, 


ſhould remain in the quiet poſſeſſion of their pro- 
perties; and a writ to this purpoſe was ſent to the 
cupbearer and forreſter; but they refuſed to com- 

ly with it in its full extent, and all they could be 
Þrouafit to, was' to give up ſome parcels of the 
land. . A firmneſs which. ſhews them to have been 
perſons of conſequence, and likewiſe is a ſtrong 


evidence, that they acted from ſome prior ſtipula- 


tion, on Which they had raiſed forces for the ex- 
pediton, | 
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8 5 and among the Romans they Were nie- 


wiſe denied burial, their arms and ſta- 
tues were likewiſe beaten into ſmall 


pieces, as Suetonius ſays, in the life of 


Domitian, Senatus ſcalas adferri, clypeoſ- 
que & imagines eorum detrahi & effigi ſolo 


jubet. But to deſcend: to later times, 


Franget, governor of F ontarabia, in the 
year 1580, being found guilty of not 
having made a proper defence of the 
place againſt the Spaniards, was brought 


upon a ſcaffold, and there ſtripped of the 


ſeveral parts of his armour, his ſhield, 
emblazoned with his coat of arms, placed 
upon a poſt, reverſed, and afterwards 
broke to pieces by a king at arms, a 
heraldring out three times, This was 


s the ſhield of the cowardly traitor 


« Franget,”. his horſe's tail being cut 


off was thrown on a dunghill, he was 
| degraded of nobility, and all his poſte- | 


rity declared villains, and for ever after 
incapable of bearing arms; the ceremony 


concluded with dragging him by the 
feet down from Au ſcaffold, his life be- 
ing ſaved in a to his great age. 


But 


Non1i1TyY how forfeited.” 
But the ceremony of degradation among 
the French, as 5 down in Favin's Tbe- 


atre de P boneur, was too ſolemn to be 
omitted here, as from thence may be 
inferred their high idea of nobility. 
« Two Scaffolds were erected, one for 
<« the knights and judges, another ſome-' 
thing higher for the kings at arms, 
« heralds, and purſuivants, ſix prieſts 


<« ſitting at each end of it, and the con- 
« demned knight ſtanding in the centre 


« armed cap-a-pee. After proclamation 


made, the prieſts ſang the pſalms for 


<« the dead, and at the end of each, the 
„ heralds took off a piece of the knight's 


** armour, beginning with the helmet, 


and at the fame time declaring his 


name and crime; his ſhield after being 
e reverſed three times, was broke to 


% pieces by the heralds. After the laſt 


** mortuary pſalm, the prieſts ſtanding 


round the condemned knight with 


their hands on his head, ſang the cixth 
<< pſalm, being the imprecatory pſalm; 
* then the herald proclaiming, that the 
man here preſent had been by fair 


m trial 
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ename of a knight, and to be degraded 
of all nobility, poured a baſon of 


< water: on his head. After this the 


ce knight's judges | roſe, and proceeded 


in mourning robes to. the neareſt 


church; after them followed the de- 


* graded perſon, but did not come from 


ee the ſcaffold by a ladder or ſtairs, be- 
<« ing let down by a cord and laid upon 
«a dirty wheel-barrow, and thus drove 
along to the church, where, after the 
funeral office, he was delivered up to 
<« the hangman, either for execution or 


< baniſhment, according to the king's 


< pleaſure: The ceremony concluded 
with a public proclamation, that the 
children and deſcendants of the de- 
„ graded knight are ignoble, and pea- 
<« ſants, uncapable of bearing arms, or 
of appearing at juſts, tournaments, the 
* courts, and meeting of kings, lords, 
* and gentlemen, on "Pm of being 


| 12 W * | 


cc It 


Nha Selden' s titles honour, affords the two fol- 
lowing inſtances of Engliſh degradations, taken 
from an ancient Writer: | « Sir 


„It was not only cowardiſe which 

«was: publiſhed with: —_ ignomini- 
* QUS 

„Sir Andrew Harkley made Earl of Carliel, by 


Edward II. and ſoon turning traytor, The Lig 


« ſent his Commiſſion to Sir Anthony Lucy a 


© Knight of that Countrie, to arraign him. The 


© ats and words of Sir Anthony in this buſineſs, 
the rather becauſe the degradation from another 
« Dignitie is included in them, out of an old E 

© ſh Chroniele (V Fruct. Temp. Caxton NS.) 
c thus ſubſcribe to you. The ſame Andrew) was 


© take at Cardoill (Carleill) and lede unto the 


© Barre in manner of an Erl worthyly arrayede, 


c and with a ſwerd gert aboute him, and hoſed 


and ſpored. Tho ſpake Sir Anthonie in this 
% mannere. Sir Andrew quoth he, the king dede 
% unto you much honor and made you Erle of 
„ Cardoill, and thou, as a traytor unto the Lorde 
„ king, laddeſt his people of this Countrie, that 
“ ſhould have holp him at the battaille of Beigh- 
land, away by the Countrie of Copeland,” and 
a through the Erldome of Lancafter. Wherfore 
our Lorde the kinge was ſcomfited there of the 
* Scottis through thi trefoun and falſenes, and if 
thou haddeſt come betymes, he had hed the 
« Maiftrye. And all that treſoun thou dedeſt for 
« ſomme of Gold and Silver, that thou underfeng 
* of James Duylas a Scotte, the kinges enemie. 

« And our Lord the king is will is that the order 


of knighthode, by the which thou underfeng 


.« all in honor and in wurfhipe, oppon thi body, 
« ben all brought unto nonght, and thi fate un- 
% don that other knights of lower degree, now 
« after the be ware, the which Lorde hath the 
„ avanced hugely in diverſe Countrees of Eng- 
« land: and all now take enfample by _ _ 

* Lorde 
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NoB TI rv how forfeited; 
<« ous degradation, but every flagrant 
bs re of baſeneſs, injuſtice, or violence; 

cc a 


e e Tho commanded 
© he 4 knave anoon to hewe of his ſpores of his 


'© heles, And after he lete breke the ſwerd over his 


« heed, the which the kinge him gave to keepe 
e bib land browhh hen be ond 
him Erl of Cardoill. And after he lete him un- 
« clothe of his Furred Taberd, and his hoode, and 
© of his furred Cotys, and of his ell, and when 
© this was done Sir Anthonie- ſaid him; Andrew, 


N en be, © now art thou no knight, but a 


ve:” And ſo gave Judgment on him that 


4 {hou ſhould be ack. hang'd and quarter'd, and 


0 Lene. ſet on London Bridge, which was exe - 
« Some difference is in that of Sir Ralph Grey 
« * condemned of Treaſon by the Earle of Worceſter 
high conſtable of England; under Edward IV. 
ncaſter. The preamble of the Judgment 
Gees, for thy treaſon, the 
had 2 1 that thou ſhouldeſt have had 
purs ſtricken of by the heels, by the hand 
* — Maſter Cooke who is here readie to do 
4% as was — thee, at the time that hee took 
« off thy and ſaid to thee as is accuſtomed, 
ee that thou be not true to the Soverai ne 
4 Lord, hee ſhall ſmite off thy A ts with 
« Knife hard by the heeles;” and fo ſhewed him 
* the Maſter Cook readle to do his office with his 
4 w and his knife. ; 
| © Moreover, Sir Ralph Grey, the King had 


- © ordeind, here thou mayeſt fee, the Kinges of 


Armes, which they ſhould tear off thy bodie 
and fo ſhouldſt thou as well be degraded of thy 


7% Worſhip, Nobleſſe and Armes, as of thy order 


 Nonitity how forfeited. 
4 4 particular inſtance of which we have 
ce in the life of Frederick Barbaroſo, that 


Harman, count palatine, being toge- 


c ther with ten inferior nobles, convicted 
of burning and pillaging fields and 
* graneries, from a private malicious 
* grudge, as an aggravation of the in- 
* famy of their puniſhment, they were 
led about the country, each of them 
carrying a dog upon their ſhoulders.” 

Particular ſocieties from a regard to the 
purity of honour, have likewiſe expelled, 
with the ſevereſt marks of indignation, 
members who had been guilty of any 


ſcandalous miſbehaviour; thus Claude 


de Chanureaux, a counſellor of the par- 


liament of Paris, in the year 1456, hav- 


ing been convicted of making a falſe in- 
ſtrument, it was ordered that he ſhould 
receive his ſentence kneeling and bare- 


© of Knighthood. Alſo here is another Coate of 
_ * thine Armes reverſed, the which thou ſhouldeſt 
© have worne on thy body, Saus to thy death - 
« wards; for that * thee after the law. 
6 Notwithſtanding, grading of K nighthood, 
"M * and of thine — and Nobleſſe, the King 


ardoneth that, for thy noble grandfather who - 


* luffered trouble for the king s moſt noble prede- 
C cellors,” 


headed, 


| . 
. Py 4 
© & bk 
4 — < 


h 
ons 


* 


| cheaded, after which he was publickly 
ſtript of his ſearlet gown, and other in- 


Nenzairn how forfeited. 


Arms of his office, and brought with his 


head and feet bare to the preſident, be- 


ore whom he was to acknowledge the 


heinouſneſs of his crime, and tlie juſtice 


of his ſentence; then he was delivered 


Hero. * 


up to the hangman who led him in that 
ignominious condition to the pillory, 
and after walking him three times round 
it, hurnt him in the forehead with the 
mark of à flower de luce, from thence 
he was led to one of the ea as 
"baniſhed out of the kingdom. 
Forfeiture of nobility was alſo incur- | 
red on ſeveral other accounts, as by he- 
teſy, it being accounted a moſt impious 
violation of that article of che oath taken 
by knights and noblemen, „to defend 


Gods bah truth,” and likewiſe highly 


improper, that he who was excommuni- 

cated from that ſuperlative honour of 

being a member of the chriſtian church, 

_ "ſhould be permitted to appear among 

the princes of the earth; and though an 

wg the divine anger, and the de- 
teſtation 


No3111Ty how, forfeited. 


teſtation of all good men, ſhould. be en- 
titled to reſpect, and remain in poſſeſſion 


of many important privileges; this or- 
dinance however, took its riſe from the 
eccleſiaſtics. Na denen een 

Nobility likewiſe became forfeited. by 
monachiſm, not ſo much from any con- 
tempt of that ſtate, as from the apparent 
incompatibility of faſtuous titles, with 
a profeſſion, the chief article of which, 


was a renunciation of all the pleaſures, 


pomps, and grandeurs of this tranſitory 
life; thus the famous Charles the fifth, 
upon his retirement into the monaſtery, 
would be called only by the name of 
neee 5 w tte not- 


© Hiſtorians mention a eek de relating 
to this imperial monk; it was the cuſtom of this 
"monaſtery for every brother to be the weekly 
<wakener by turns, the emperor, amidſt other relax- 
ations from their inſtitutes, perceived that they 


were alſo very remiſs in calling up the ——— | 


to mattins, but he 3 was 


arly ſtrict 
therein; n undring at the door of a 
your ſanguine monk who lay in a found fleep, 
and he nettled at this unuſual interruption, and 


— who the diſturber was, called out, 


«« after bing all the world as emperor, muſt 


8 you turn Charles, to diſturb us likewiſe 


Charles 


« drrent ; tes er 
e — 


Mehr fr nut 


withſtanding the ſuperb epithets aſſumed 


by eccleſiaſtics, likewiſe is implied in 
their ſacted vocation, for pope Boniface 
VIII. ſtiling himſelf dominus tolius mundi, 

tam in temporalibus quam in ſpiritualibus; 


Philip the handſom, king of France, 


ſmartly reproved his arrogance in a ſnort 


epiſtle, beginning thus, Sciat tua maxima 


fatuitas, apt ade Reg now cb 7 
of 20 
This is a crime, to which, i as affecting 
che public welfare, all nations have 


aſſigned the ſevereſt puniſhments, and 


even extending them to the innocent 


iſſue, and unborn poſterity of the of- 


fender; degradation from honours, con- 


| fiſcation of nnn. and loſs of life. 


Charles aſca Gents to entertain his viſitors 
with this gory, 
It, that he took the monk into p 


and fo far from being offended at 
intimacy. 
lt was accounted: an exceflive pride in Leu- 


g deric, — of Bremen, about the year 840, that 
be ſtiled himſelf 


menſis ecclefiar 


and ſometimes paſtor Bre- 
pon, ſays Crantzius, Vide 
6b 48 quod non paterentur paſtoris 


wocabulum.. «© Quid facerent, ff ritum nofire etatis 


inſonare au- 
s dignitas,” & 


three 


cernerent ubi ex ore epiſe 


NoBIIIT v bow forfatied.” 50g 
cles, of which only two at, moſt are in- | 
curred by any crime of a private nature, 
however atrocious in its circumſtances; | 
but high treaſon, and hereſy, are both 
of an equivocal , fluctuating nature, de- 
pending on times and countries, and as 
many wiſe exemplary divines, have in 
all countries been burned at a ſtake as 
heretics, ſo has the blood of many wor- 
thy patriots, and brave ſpirited noble- 
men been ſhed on a ſcaffold, as trai- 

tors . Let it-withal be obſerved, that 1 
the civil law oppoſes this puniſhment of | 
poſterity; ſaying, Jura ſanguinis nullo ci- 
vili modo dirimi poſſunt nam qua nom a patre 
fed 4 en ea manent en 
Ae. ill remains. a matter of: dif pute, Poverty, 
whether nobility be forſeited by pover- 1 
ty, which according to the cuſtoms of 251 
the world, cannot uphold the ſplendor 
of that ſtate; Baldus ſays, Paupertas au- 
tem non reddit vilem ſed origo et mali mo- 


'* Treaſon its fad, agen thrives and what's be . | 

„ real: =), R 

Becauſe, if it thrives, who dares call it treaſon? | 
day * | res 
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No BI EI v how forfeited.” 
res T. Tiraquell de nobilitas, maintains 
that nobility being nothing but a certain 
rank of honour, it is totally eclipſed: hy 


poverty, till the ſun; of affluence again 


irracliates it With its. ſplendid beams; 
whilſt others hold, that it is not the po- 
verty which is to be abſtractedly conſi 


dared, but the cauſes of it; thus a per- 


ſon who has drawn. poverty upon him - 


ſelf by his vices, forfeits his nobility; 
but if his poverty was occaſioned by 


either the calamities of war, or any in- 
different cauſe, nability is not in the leaſt 
affected thereby; to this I muſt add, 


that poverty ariſing from the exertion 


of a ſingular love of one's country, or 
the unſucceſsful proſecution of ſome 


deſign of public advantage, ſuch a po- 
verty is rather an ornament to a family, 


(though few have an eye to diſcern it) 


but a reproach both to the imprudence 
and nn in ane ſtate, 


4 To this may be added, the opinion of the — 


lebrated civilian, Math. de Aſſel, c. 1. col. 61 De 
nuptiis inceſt, abfit ſays he, ut cenſcamus ſemper ma- 
| 2 ſplendore m 


premente paupertate objeuraric | 
omega apgren" aatl * 


Who 


* 
fs 
* 


Non1tivy how forfeited,” 
who ſhould not only relieve, but pro- 


mote him; that none may be- ſufferers 
from ſo uſeful a principle as public ſpi- 


ritedneſs: e eee ee 


ſervice, all civilians are unanimous on 5 


the incompatibility of theſe ſtations with 
the dignity of 2 nobleman; it becomes 


utterly extinguiſhed by them, but the 
moſt ſolid, and I am fure the moſt hu 
mane civilians, hold, that poſterity is not 


involved in this debaſement; particu- 
lacly, Faber expreſſes | himſelf very 


ſtrongly. on this head, whoſe ſenſe, that 
1 may not wrong, 1 fhall give ia his 


own words, Qui nobilitatew- Babes ah avis 


& proavis, non idcirco aum amittit, "quad 


Patrem babuerit, qui mechanicas forte & 
obſcuras artes exercuit; alſurdum enim fit, 


@ patre folo. auferri filio, quod. nom a ſola pa- 


tre filius habet: nec quod es ipſo tempore 


conceptus filius fuit, quo pater eam nobilita- 


tem amiſerat, ad rem pertinebit: nam quad 


=Y 


dici ſolet per medium, quad vocunt inhabile .. + 


impediri extremorum conjunctionem, ad hunic 


eg adi nobilitas, per patrem, guantumwi: 
„ X 2 . 


caſum non pertinet, in quo fiert non potefh, 


—— —— ——̃ R — — —ͤ TOS 
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Marriage. 


No BILI＋ v how forfeited. 
ignobilem, in nepote cum vita tranſinittatur. 


Quidni vero cum is ipſe qui mechanics artes 
exercuit, fi ab antiqua proſapia nobilis fuerit, 


fola  deſmnentia recuperet nobilitatem, neque 


ulla indigeat rebabilitatione; qua procul du- 


bio indigeret, qui-ex privilegio & ſola prin- 
cipis conceſſione Primus Abi Juiſque nobilitatem 


quefroiſſet. — - Oued pater mens, qui no- 
bilitatem a genere babebat, eam amiferit per 
attus mechanicus, non debet mihi nocere, licet 


natus fim eo tempore, quo jam amiſſa erat 


nobilitas: neque mirum, quia etiam is ipſe qui 
amiſiſſet nobilitatem avitam, recuperuret eam 


per ſolam defitentiam, que ſaltem tum evenit 


cum is moritur: cur ergo mibi nocebit; quod 
ei, fi hodie viveret, non noceret? non idem 
eft, /f pater meus nobilitatem habuit dun- 
taxat ex privilegio; amittendo enim privile- 


gium & ſchi noceret & poſteris; ß proponas 
nobilitatem a principe datam ei & ejus poſte- 


Tis, tunc enim ef many patris nocere Mii non 


deberer. * Ct 24> En 

A nobleman under enarrying bib 
ſelf does not indeed forfeit his nobility, 
but the iſſue of ſuch a marriage are not 


conſidered on a * with thoſe who are 


noble 


Nos IL IT Y how. forfeited: 
tirely, wiped away, by the ſon's. marry- 
ing ſuitably to his rank; on the other 
hand, a woman miſ-matching herſelf, 
unleſs otherwiſe ordered by ſome. pecu- 
liar grant, degrades herſelf from nobi- 
lity, ne it barer e to her 
e 41 | 

| Laſt 


1 0 woman be noble by birth; or by deſcent, 
with whomſoever ſhe doth marry, though he be 
under her degree, yet ſhe doth remain for her 
= ight, ef character indelebilis, Coke, 4. part 
| 6. part 536. | 

1 women are ennobled by marriage, and the 
text ſaith thus, viz. * Women with the honour of 
their huſbands, and with the kindred of their 


« huſbands, we worſhi 7 them; in the court we 


«© deeree matters to paſs in the name of their huſ- 
c bands, and into the houſe and ſurname of their 


« huſbands we do tranflate them; but if afterwards _ 


« 'a woman do marry with a man of baſer de 
« then loſeth ſhe her former digni ve and fe 
« eth the condition of her latter huſband; For. 
teſcue de laudibus legum Fen © 100. And as con- 
cerning the ſecond 21 4 „as afore- 
ſaid, . other boo the arr 0 agree, for 


theſe be rules received i in thoſe caſes, Si mulier no— 


; "Bills mnupſerit ignobili, defit eſſ nobilis & eadem modo 
guidem 3 40 Hlbvitur, Coke 6. part 53. 

. and 4. part 118. 

It was the cafe of Ralph Hayward: Eſq; who 
took to his wife Anne, the widow of the lord 


Powes; they brought * action againſt the 2 
1 O0 


3 


— 


310 


2 Poreſtate mth 


| by office, and loſe his o 
| eu allo, 26 H, M. * 47. 


Webber bow — 
"Laftly, a perſon ennobled only by 


office, a depravation from that office 


alſo puts an end to his nobility 7. 

I éconclude with the problem fo often 
diſcuſſed, Who is the more valuable 
man, he who has -worthily ennobled 


tains his anceſtrial dignity? and here I 
think nothing can be better ſaid, than 
what the noble Oſorio has delivered on 
this head, „having thus confuted the 
* 838 folly of thole, who themſelves | 


of Suffolk, by the name of Ratph 1 Ela 
and . lad mite Powes his wife; an exception 
was taken for miſnaming her, becauſe ſhe ought 
to be named b * huſband's name, and not 
otherwiſe, and hn £48 was by the court al. 
lowed; for ſaid they, by the law of God The is 
Et our law her name of dig- 
nity ſhall be ee the degree of 
her 5 — hos curteſies of the 
ladies of honour and the court, Dyer, 8g. 195 
And the like was alſo in queen Mary's reign, 
When the dutcheſs of Suffolk e to her huſband, 
Adrian Stoakes, Prob. + 5 3 many other 
precedents have been o 1 NOT herewith 
77 the civil law punctually, Digeſt. 4b. 1. 
7. 9. lege. 8. Eadem dignitate, lib. 1, 2, lege. 2. 
1 — If a man E or gentleman only 
ce, he then doth b 


85 ves, 
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* polluted with the moſt ſeandalous 
es yices, decry with imprecations, thoſe 
«who by an eminent wiſdom and virtue 
rave emerged from their native ob- 
% ſcurity , I hall beſtow a few words 
uon that queſtion, Who are moſt inti- 
<!tled to the public eſteem, they who 
* ithout the incentive of the example 
of their anceſtors, have made their 
< way to the temple of honour, or they 

* who maintain their anceſtrial dignity 
4 in ſpotleſs luſtre? this is a queſtion not 


<-eafily determined, nor can it be the 


<« ſelf-ennobling perſon, if an affectation 
o ſuperiority be conſiſtent with ſuch 
a character, may alledge, I, deſtitute 
< of every domeſtie help, animated by 


no model or inſtruction of my hving 


parents, or the celebrity of my fore- 


Pope Sbetus Quintus, uſed.to-make a jeſt of 


his mean 2 * ſaying, that he was 22 natus 
ct pexilluſtri, che houſe or cottage where tre was 
en being ſo out of repair, that the fun hene 
e through every part of it. Cicarella in vit. pontific. 

Bur Cicero with more gravity, ſays, Suris off me 


yntis.geftis Florere, puum majorum aucturitatibus luniti, 
et ita vivert ut ſim poſteris meis nobilitatis initium & 


wirtitis exemplum. 


X 4 « fathers, 


344 
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<« fathers, dared to ſtretch my flight be- 
* yond my neſt. The honours I enjoy 
* are from the latent grain to the ri- 
* pened-full ear, a harveſt of my own 
4 toilſom culture, and by the radiancy 
< of my talents and ſervices, I have diſ- 
cc pelled the obſcurity in which my fa- 
< mily lay involved, I have initiated my 
*deſcendents into nobility, and leave 
them a patern of virtue for their 
* imitation; but you, the iſſue of a noble 
family, was born amidſt every help to 
“glory, a regular education, the exam- 
< ple, and the inſtructions of your pa- 
< rents, their rank and poſts, the fame 
of your anceſtors, and, laſtly, the ex- 
<< pectation of the public; circumſtances, 
<< which laid you under a neceſſity of 
“ diſtinguiſhing yourſelf by mental ac- 
5 compliſhments, and aſſiſted you in the 
_ © attainment of them; nor is the repu- 
e tation, which you have acquired by © 
them, equal to the infamy which 
* Vwould have attended the neglect of 
e them; thus, whatever is praiſe-worthy 
in you, all your glorious actions, are 
; . 


6s, WE. Be 


G2 
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nas it were neceſſary, you could not 


<© have acted otherwiſe, whereas T, 


-<< without reproach,” might have ſat 
down in the tranquillity of my native 
e meanneſs; eſpecially labouring under 
«* every inconvenience, and without a 
* fingle ray of that plenitude of light 
«which incircled your birth. Under 
no manner of ' compulſion, but 


«prompted only by a love of virtue, 


and an” honeſt propenſity, 'to caft 


in my mite into "ſociety, I applied 


* myſelf to the uſeful ſciences; ſtrug- 
« gling through difficulties, and en- 


* countring that envy, which is ſo in- 


duſtrious to cruſn the efforts of mean 
* neſs, I have attained even beyond my 
c views; thus I ſee no manner of reaſon 


8 — I ſhould give the ſtep to one of 


* hereditary nobility. The nobleman, on 
« the other hand, anſwers, how l do you 
pretend to diſſeize me of that glory 
confirmed to me by a ſucceſſion of 
ſome centuries; the glory of my 
L. anceſtors belongs to me no leſs than 
* the lands and houſes which I enjoy as 


„ lawful 


ne 
8 « {awful heir; the inheritance of this 


Not rr v how forfeited. 


c glory likewiſe has from time to time 
received many conſiderable augmen- 
<« tations before it devolved to me, for 


according to my eſtimate, every office 


which my anceftors worthily diſ- 


charged, every great and good action 


L of theirs increaſed that dignity which 


« I inherit from them, thus I may lay 


& claim to all the reputation of my an- 


2 eee eſpecially as I have trod in 

*<'their ſteps, that I might maintain it 
ec entire and untainted, by my perſonal 
<6 imitation of them; you argue from 
family glory, that nobility is neceſſa- 


_ -+-rily recited to virtue; I would it were 


'£ fo, but too many inſtances evince the 
*<©contrary, and as to tducatien, have 
you forgot the ſaying of Cyrus, that 

' the: children of great perſons were 
* rightly inſtructed in nothing but rid- 
ing: the horſe ſoon making them ſen- 
fible of their errors, whereas merce- 
*:nary maſters ſeldom uſe ſuch honeſt * 
freedoms ; call to mind alſo the 
2 — of riches, the ſoftneſs in 
| | „which 


Nos zt Tx & bow: forfeited: 52 


ce which we are bred up , and the 
2 n. en 8 ſo chat 
| 4. $67 CARL] * 


1 A vile man, bye Dr. Swikt, WhO doth not 
cc aſſiſt with his counſels; a great man, with' his 
„Protection; a rich man, wich his bounty and 
60 e and a poor man, with his labour; are 
Herein in a commonwealth. Neither 
<« 1s any condition of life more honourable in the 
40 ſight of God than another; otherwiſe he would 
« be à reſpector of s, Which he affare thus 
© he is not: For ke hath. propoſed che dame falva- 
« tion to all men, and hath only placed them in 
ce different Mays or ftations'towork itotit.—Pritices 
« are born with no more advantages of fireupth, 
or widom, than other men; I” by an unhap 
e education, are uſually more defective in 1 84 
than thouſands of their ſubjects. From fre- 
40 „ quently reflecting (continues this nervous writer) 
<< upon the courſe and method of educating youth 
4e in this and a neighbouring kingdom, With 
general ſucceſs and confequence thereof, T am 
c come to this determination, that education is 
4% Always the worſe in proportion to the wealth 
te and grandeur of the parents; nor do I doubt in 
the leaft, that if the whole world were now un- 
der the dominion of one monarch (provided I 
te might be aflowed to chuſe where he'ſhould fix 
4 the ſeat of his empire) the only fon and heir of 
be that ttionarch would be the worſt educated mor- 
e tal chat ever was born ſince the creation; and,. 
„ doubt, the fame rtion will hold through 
. ll degrees and titles, 3 eee 
the common ge ntry, I would afk again, ho 
it hath happened, that in a nation lemifully 
% abounding with nobifity, fo greut a ſhare" in the 
6 moſt competent parts of publick management, 


be hath 
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44 to commoners, unle 


_ Nozn1t1Ty' how. forfeited. 
Can; impartial eye muſt diſcern a bril- 
4 lancy in my glory which is wanting 
in yours; theſe, and many more ar- 
* guments which might be alledged on 


<, either ſide, leave it undeterminable 
don which ſide the ſcale preponderates. 


If virtue be weighed abſtractedly, that 
of him who firſt diſengages himſelf 
from the impediments of obſcurity, 
8 and by dint of his own merit attains 


&« to en nc ICC, is entitled to the prefe- 
<. rence; but-if. the deceaſed are to be 
regarded, and the reputation of thoſe 


e bath been for ſo lon ng a period chiefly entruſted 
ſome 5 or defects 
« of the higheſt import may be char upon 
ce thoſe, to — 655 7 15 of educatin By e noble 
« youth had been committed? For, if there be any 
« difference between human creatures in the point 
« of natural parts, as we uſually call them, it 
« ſhould ſeem, that the advantage lies on the fide 
« of children, born from noble and wealthy pa- 


rents; the ſame traditional ſloth and luxury 
de which render their bodies weak and effeminate, 


« perhaps refining and giving a freer motion to 


e the ſpirits, beyond what can be expected from 


ce the groſs, robuſt iſſue of meaner mortals. : And 
« to this the peculiar advantages, which all young 
% noblemen poſſeſs by the privileges of their 


< birth, ſuch as a free acceſs to courts, and a 


6 upiveral deference hn to their perſons. 
5405 | ho 


NoBiLiTy how forfeited. 
te who have done diſtinguiſhed ſervice 
to their country, is to be held in 
« yeneration and preſerved by monu- 
c ments of honour," they who in imita- 
ce tion of their worthy anceſtors, apply. 
ce themſelves to the purſuit of glory, 
vill carry the cauſe, as not only their 
* own perfonal endeayours, but likewiſe” 
ce the merits of their anceſtors come in 
te to account; I leave every one to the 
on gratulations of his own ſentiments; it 
<« is enough for me to have ſhewn, what 


„ poſſibly: is of itſelf ſufficiently" clear, 
that virtue is the primordial fountain 


e from whence are deriv'd the ſplendor | 
e of titles, and preeminence of extrac- 


e tion; and that as in. nobility virtue 


& ſhines in its moſt advantageous. point 
« of light, ſo vice appears in its fouleſt 
* turpitude, and is withal more expoſed 


* to the public Hontemft W en 


cc tion * | g 
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clarumque facem praferre pudendis,: omme animi witium ) 
#anto;conſpectins. in te e br, guanto major gu. 
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| Burger meaning of Hg ward, 42. | 
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Sri marked * are i in the Nats 4 


A pals. from, his campaign, 


SIe on the Venetians, 90 *. 
— charming deſeription of Italy, 120. 
Adelar, remarkable paſſage in him. _ 
Eneas Sylvius, his 5 . 
1 encouraged i in England, 273 * 
China, 276. 


0 


Alfred, king, the founder of Britiſh wks, 121. 
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AY account of them, 2 220 ®, LPT 
Batchelors taxed, 82. | 1 2 irt +7 
Bath, knights 2 2 17 Of Yi 
Boniface, III. f. — 5 ropmayed. by Phil, king 
1 of France, 804. 
Wag quotation from him, 22 4: 
„golden, 35 *. 


. 


Gannon-ball, ace mage effect of one; 141. IS 
Charles V. ge of merchants to him. 75 
His „ 1 pe 22 
Pleaſant * concerning _ 303 *. 
Ch arles 


1 


I N 'D E,, > FP HTO 
Charles I. king of Laaer his regard, for. N- 
tue, 201 *. | 
China, its policy, 44. 


Ceremony there I. to agar, 206. 
Combats, 246. 


Betwixt n 2 dog, 25. 


In England, 252 * 

Betwixt Rea and Ramſey, ibid. Ty 
Commerce, 67, &c.. 
Comes, 291. 

Conclave, ſmart faying in it, 171 *. 

Conſtantine the Great, 44. 

Conſtantinople, how called by the turks,, 

Counts, 16 *. —4 450 4 
Carnifex, a perſon, ty, 299 * 

Crucifixion, 1 5 2 

Cupbearer, made king, 203. 

Czar, what it ſignifies, N 


Dantzic, its ſiege and, reſoluteneſs, 140. 
radation, forms of it in F b 296, Ss 
Deg England, 298 ®. 
Of a counſellor, 201. 

Denmark, overthrow of its conſtitution, 214. 
Devonſhire, Duke of, verſes of his, 1177. 
Diocleſian, his attachment to his garden, 275. 
Doctor, ancient te 1 Ar: 

2. 240 11 


Drummer, his pe 


Dukes, 16 *. 28. 
E. 


Ear, abſcifſion of, 55 W. | 
Edgar, kin 18 his charter, *, 
Edward III. verſes on his quartering wear of 


France. 
Electoral 8 \ hint inſtituted, 35 
England, the eldeſt ſon of, how — Ailed, 
ö its 


A 
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les encomium by Voltaire, 1ov5ꝑ. 
En liſh fiefs, origin of them, 21 4. 4 Ly 
a ſilk trade by Aſtracan, 86. uy 
Attempt a north - eaſt paſſage to Guus : of 
Their true anceſtors, 234343. 
Eulogium on their taſte for grandeur, and agri- 

. n 
pitap Sy 47» 14 ty 27a . 
Etymologies, od 655 ones, 20667 oe” 7558 «64/6 rag 

; 6 i N 
Fenelon, anecdote concerning him, 117 3 
Florentine gentry vintners, 1096. 
F 8 of 3 whether juſtly reaching 0 

3 ue, 305, &c. 

: France, A there-in HIP of heres, 69. 
Frederie, firſt king of Pruſſia, cd charaSier of 
him by his grandfon, 80. hard. 
French gendarmerie, hiſtory of, 77 Si 0 - 
Proteſtants, common eonſent of their on, | 
tion, and gay: NE nr in Prutz, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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; ' CharaAteriſed, 114. C n 
Feudatory nobility, Its: advantages, and 4 incon- 
rr "169" 
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Gerivele; Ain r fi 6519 0 ef 
| Gentleman, ih the word ease i upon, OP *. 
78 German, etymon of the word, 233. 
* Germany, its ancient diviſion and flate; RY 
| | Germans, warm vindication of them and the 
Engliſh, againſt French vanity, 111. | 
Greſham, Sir Thomas, N the nation jo debts, - 
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m es — and wen wi | 
the Engliſh, 94 *. _- 


coner, 41. 
7 of England, weakens we nobility 716. 
is rigour, 222% | 3 
Heralds, account of them, 238. Ore 
Thaw ny on, 4 
erodotus, a ory from 
Homage, form of, E „„ 


afant of — " 
John the af ayin _ 1 | 


= - 


liſhman, 17 


- Tralians, their extravagant addreſſes * 
Jus quatuor liberorum, . 


King, the word whence tired 16% M 
Knight, its n *. n 


Languedoc, States of, 188. 
Lins, ene 

aws, s partiaas, 173. 
Learning, _ of, to 5 hs encouraged by men in 

wer, 178. 

Panels „ 
Legiſlators firſt, 118. 
Lewis XI. his taſte in negotiators, 268, 

Literary _— „44. 

Lock, paſlage from his education, 57. 
Lord and Lady, their n v ow 2. 
Tudus Trye, 280. M. 


Majeſty, 
Marcus 8 noble ſentiment of his 252. 
Marriages 192, 194. | 
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4 Manaitidite; excellent ſentence from kink 9 „ 
5 Merchants, ſingular inſtances of their patriotiſnt 


72. 
Merchant of Amſterdam, his ſay on ha 


— two millions to the prince of 


—_ ir importance, 78. 

—_ Dien ty, 10g. 

= Monachiſm, a forfeiture. of ka. 303. 
Money, curious quotations from Gee, rec 

i} ; oſum, concerning it, 18s. 

3 : Monumental repreſentations 16 . . i 


Neapolitan nobility, ſad picture of mms . 
Nepotiſm in Germany, 194. wy, , 
Nobility, its ofigin; 14. 1 h eee 
B Nobility, their courage, 6 5. 
Roman,; 280. 9 f * wi. 
Infamous debaſement of chem, 28 1. 1 19 


* 


3 | Oaths of combatants; 25 $2 5 
I Orrery, Earl of, 77” 15 


Painter, Wee of one, WK. ti 
Partis John, his ſpirit, 147. 

| Patent to a count of Naſſàu, 38“ 75 
* Remarkable preamble to one, 157. 
Das. Of nobility ſet to ſale, 289. 
Paul father, a fine ſentiment from him, 56. 


4 Pembroke, earl of, character of him, N 
©. Perſians, law among them, 209 | | * 
; | Peter I. Czar, 58. LS a6; wore 


| His prodigious road, 96. f | 

1 Peterborough, earl of, his character and amuſe · 

- ; ment, 77 RNS. | 7 
d the derivation 50 the name, 23 5 * 

Plato, 


I N D E X. 1 
Plato, fine his, 8. 240 
Poverty, whether : a forfeiture. of nobility, 30 So | 
Praday vanity of one, and wit menden of 


name, 50 
| Prelate, Fe rench, his adenirable repartee; Ne 8. 
Prince, concerning the word, 32 *. 
Privilege, remarkable one - the S king of Flag: 
lands 199'* | e Rad 20 
Ram, battering, deſetibed, 132 F748 77000 
Richard II. his birth icing 6 he i 
Roads, ſtupendous ones, 96, 101. | m 
Roman law concerning ſpurious en 54. 
Ruſſia, Britiſh company, 100 *. 
Ruſſians, their — 180 *. 


Samnites, excellent cuſtom among githem, 194. 

Sanburn, his caſe with William the Conquerors 
forreſter, and cupbearer, 294 

Saxon, ancient conſtitution, 184. 

Saxons, their conjugal fidelity and mildnefs, 
I * 

Schah Nadir, his liberality to the Engliſh, 86. 

Scotland, its coat of arms: the tool of F "RE, | 
457 ˙. 2 

Shipping, European, caltipitition of, 99. 

Sbetus uintus, His, jeſt upon the —— f 
his birth, 311“ 

Societies, political firſt, 1% as; 5 

Speech at delivering the et to. 2 1 knight e at 

his creation, 245. 

Stel- yard company, 92 

Steward of the houſhold, . inſtance of his 
privilege, 11. 

Sutton, M, his e 
76 *. 
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Swift, quotation from kim, 4 . 
Stories, 4. 50. 58 63. 7 74- mW: 115. 125 
146. 152. 164. 177. 201. 222. — . 
355 65 5 . 


*Fhane, menning of the word, — . oc: 
Titles, ridiculed by Voltaire, 109 * 20g. 
The commencement of them in — ood. 


Tombs, nobility GEES on iN 160. 
Tournaments, 226. 


In England, 232. | 
Pompous latin Abreden of. one betwixt 
Engliſh and Normans, 235. 

Tuſcany and Genoa, the benefits of commerce 
from a compariſon of them, 86. 
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Turkiſh'envoy, his ſaying of yon; 25. 
Tyre, ns eyes, 128. 24 | 
Venice, its riſe, commerce, ee 5 


Fantaſtical requeſt of its nobility, 153. 
: Verdict of a diet, 228 *. 22 


Virgil, his fine deſeription of the Ludi Tie. 
Virtue, its excellence, 8. 5 
Fine digreflion on 3 | 


f Wealth, a proper object of public diſindion 


7 
Regard paid to it in an Anglo-Saxon law, 288, 
William the Conqueror, charter of his, 122 9 
TFRMen noble, 309 >: 4 
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